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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


T. S. D. has favoured us with an im- 
pression of a seal, apparently made of 
copper, which was found a few months 
ago in the garden of the rectory at South 
Otterington, in the north riding of York- 
shire: requesting an explanation of it, 
which we will give to the best of our 
power. The impression is round, about 
the size of a shilling. Its device is a 
shield, surmounted, in place of a crest, 
with a double cross, and the shield is 
charged merely with three horizontal 
grooves or bars, in chief a perpendicular 
groove which unites with the uppermost of 
the former, and on the sinister side of the 
latter another horizontal groove, also 
united to the last, but which extends only 
across that side of the shield. The whole 
more resembling a merchant’s mark than 
regular heraldic bearings, and apparently 
suggested to the engraver by what was 
easiest of execution. The legend is -- 


* sS"IHARVANELVERDINEH. 


without separation of the words. If we 


take so far as Jharvan for the Christian 
name, the rest will belong to the surname : 
but neither one nor the other correspond 


to names in our recollection. We think 
it was possibly the seal of a foreign mer- 
chant. 
A Correspondent asks, who is the author 
of the song beginning— 
** At Upton-on-the. Hill 
There lives a happy pair,’’ 


printed in Benjamin Martin’s “ Miscel- 
laneous Correspondence ” (a magazine so 
called), for December 1756, p. 453 of 
vol. i., with a Latin translation. 

In the churchyard at Upton, in Buck- 
inghamshire, near Gray’s ‘ ivy-mantled 
tower,’’ lies a stone now much shattered 
by the parapet of the tower having fallen 
on it some years ago, but which, it is said, 
was formerly the slab of a table-tomb. It 
bears the following extraordinary inscrip- 
tion, for which it is perhaps now too late 
to ask for an explanation :— 


Here Lies the Body of 
SaraAu BRAMSTONE 
of Eton spinster a person who dared 
to be Just in the Reign of 
GeorGE the Second. 
Obijt Jan’ y° 30° 1765 Aetat. 77. 
The death of this lady was not at the 
time recorded in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. Is there any tradition respecting 
her still lingering in the neighbourhood of 
Eton? H. 
The late Henricus Octavius Roe, of 
Weston, near Baldock, who died on the 


4th Nov. (see our Dec. Magazine, p. 646)» 
has left the subjoined munificent bequests : 
—1,500/. each to the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and the Society 
for Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ; 2007. to the Sons of the Clergy ; 
500/. to the Corporation for Widows and 
Children of Clergymen ; 2007. to the So- 
ciety for Orphans of Clergymen ; 5007. to 
the Society for the Enlargement, Building, 
and repairing of Churches and Chapels ; 
3007. to the National Society for the Edu- 
cation of the Poor; 2002. to the Church 
Missionary Society ; 200/. to the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society ; 100/. to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; 200/. to the 
Bedford Lunatic Asylum; 500/. to the 
Bedford Infirmary; 3007. to the Hitchin 
Infirmary ; 500/. to the Brompton Hospi- 
tal; 100/. to the Addenbrooke Hospital, 
Cambridge; 2002. to the Baldock Provi- 
dent Society; 200/. to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty ; 400/. to the Baldock Almshouses ; 
2007. for Rebuilding or Extending the 
National School at Weston; 15/. in aid of 
any grant given by the Church Building 
Society for the same parish; 500/. to 
King’s College Hospital; 1,000/. to the 
Church Almshouses at Stotfold; 5002. to 
the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wanstead. 

The late Miss Fréman, of Lexden, Essex, 
whose death is recorded in our last num- 
ber, p. 222, has left towards the local 
charitable and philanthrophic institutions : 
—The Essex and Colchester Hospital, 
2,0002.; the Charity for the Relief of Poor 
Clergymen, their Widows and Orphans, 
in Essex and part of Hertfordshire, 1,500/.; 
the Asylum for Idiots, 4007.; and to the 
Charity for Lying-in Women at Colches- 
ter, 1007. 

At p. 527 of our last volume is recorded 
the death of the Rev. John Leigh Spencer, 
but all that relates to St. John’s college, 
&e. is incorrect. He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1833, M.A 1836. 
The living of Barfreston was not given by 
his college, but he exchanged it with Mr. 
Gilman for the incumbency of Trinity 
church, Lambeth, in 1847. Previously 
to his having the latter church he was 
sometime one of the curates of Lambeth, 
and before that curate of Alberbury, Salop. 

Page 84. Lieut.-General Ewart died 
at the residence of his son-in-law the 
Rev. Daniel Butler. He was lately resi- 
dent with his son the Rev. William Ewart, 
at Pimperne, Dorset. 

P. 148, four lines from foot, for suspi- 
cion read surprise. 

P. 190, col. 1, for Windewood read 
Wiclewood. 
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LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


1793—1804. 


Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox. Edited by Lord John Russell. 


Vol. III. 


THE literary character of this work 
has improved. A “learned friend” of 
Lord John Russell’s has elucidated 
many of the allusions in Fox’s letters, 
and has in that way done good edi- 
torial service, but the volume labours 
under the great defect of being a twice- 
told tale. One-half of it consists of 
the promised letters addressed by Fox 
to the late Lord Holland (See Gent. 
Mag. for March, 1854, p. 235); the 
other half of Fox’s letters during the 
same period written to Lord Lauder- 
dale, Mr. Grey afterwards Earl Grey, 
and others of his friends. Lord John 
Russell’s editorial additions are slight, 
but valuable, and especially so because 
written in the candid spirit upon which 
we have before remarked. If the letters 
had been thrown into one series ar- 
ranged chronologically, the work would 
have been far more readable, and we 
are not aware that any single advantage 
would have been sacrificed. 

The period comprehended within 
this volume comprised, in the political 
life of Fox, his rupture with Burke and 
the alarmist section of the Whigs, and 
his temporary secession from polities ; 
in his domestic life it included his 
marriage, his devotion to literature, 
and his domestic enjoyments at St. 
Ann’s Hill. In the former respect this 
period was probably that of his most 
bitter disappointment; in the latter 
that of his greatest happiness. What 
Lord John Russell justly terms “the 
celebrated and painful scene” which 
occurred between Fox and Burke in 
the House of Commons on the 6th May, 
1791, may be reckoned amongst the 


8vo. 


Bentley. 


fatal consequences of the French Re- 
volution. ‘The rupture between these 
eminent men was not merely the de- 
struction of a political connection and 
of a close and familiar friendship of 
five-and-twenty years, but, regarded 
in its public consequences, it was an 
event which impeded the progress of 
national amelioration and prolonged for 
many years the existence of inveterate 
abuses. Fox was indiscreet and Burke 
harsh. Posterity would have thought 
better of the former if he had not se- 
conded Lord Sheffield’s motion, or if 
his amende had been more complete, 
and of the latter if he had not resisted 
Fox’s generous appeal :—“ My right ho- 
nourable friend does not recollect the 
epithets; they are out of his mind: 
then are they completely and for ever 
out of mine. I cannot cherish a recol- 
lection so painful; and from this mo- 
ment they are obliterated and forgot- 
ten.” Burke was evidently too much 
inclined to play the tutor over his 
quondam pupil. He resented Fox’s in- 
dependence as if it were a revolt from 
the doctrines of that political philo- 
sophy which Fox had at first imbibed 
from him. The Duke of Portland, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and the Grenvilles, fol- 
lowed Burke. 


You will easily imagine, remarked Fox, 
how much I felt the separation from 
persons with whom I had so long been 
in the habit of agreeing; it seemed some 
way as if I had the world to begin anew, 
and, if I could have done it with honour, 
what I should best have liked would have 
been to retire from politics altogether; but 
this could not be done, and therefore there 
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remains nothing but to get together the 
remains of our party, and begin, like 
Sisyphus, to roll up the stone again, which, 
long before it reaches the summit, may 
probably roll down again. 


Lord Fitzwilliam seems to have been 
the friend whom Fox most of all re- 
gretted. 


I cannot forget, he wrote, that ever 
since I was a child Fitzwilliam has been 
in all situations my warmest and most 
affectionate friend, and the person in the 
world of whom decidedly I have [had ?] 
the best opinion; and so in many respects 
I have still; but, as a politician, I cannot 
reconcile his conduct with what I (who 
have known him for more than five-and- 
thirty years) have always thought to be 
his character. There is a sentiment in a 
writer from whom one would not expect 
much sentiment (I mean Lord Rochester), 
that I have always much admired, and 
which I feel the truth of very forcibly 
upon this occasion. It is this :—‘ To be 
ill-used by those on whom we have be- 
stowed favours is so much in the course 
of things, and ingratitude is so common, 
that a wise man can feel neither much 
surprise or pain when he experiences it ; 
but to be ill-used by those to whom we 
owe obligations which we can never forget, 
and towards whom we must continue to 
feel affection and gratitude, is indeed a 
most painful sensation.’’ I do not believe 
these are the words, but I know they are 
the sense of the passage I allude to. I 
think they have all behaved very ill to me, 
and for most of them, who certainly owe 
much more to me than I do to them, I 
feel nothing but contempt, and do not 
trouble myself about them ; but Fitzwil- 
liam is an exception indeed, and to my 
feelings for him everything Lord Roches- 
ter says applies very strongly indeed. 


From the disruption of the Whig 
party until about 1797 Fox and his 
small band of followers, including 
Grey, Sheridan, Whitbread, Ponsonby, 
and others, of eminent name, played 
their parts in opposition to Pitt and 
his overwhelming majorities. They con- 
tended against the ministerial policy in 
reference to France, and opposed with 
masterly abilities the strong laws for 
the repression of internal sedition which 
were deemed necessary by their suc- 
cessful rival. The number of the op- 
position was almost insignificant, but 
their talent and their devotion to their 
leader “gave,” as Lord John Russell re- 
marks, “asplendour to their light which 
neither power, nor popular frenzy, nor 
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laws against sedition, could weaken nor 
extinguish.” Of the debates at this time 
Lord John Russell observes :— 


The annals of parliament contain no 
series of speeches more replete with wis- 
dom, argument, and wit than those in 
which Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, and Mr. She- 
ridan appealed to the House of Commons 
against the policy of the minister, although 
their artillery produced little effect. Mr. 
Burke, indeed, gives the palm of ability to 
the Opposition. But his own fervid 
writings; the general alarm felt at the sub- 
versive doctrines and horrible massacres 
of the French Republican Government ; 
the aid of more than half the parliamentary 
party which had hitherto followed Mr. 
Fox; and the entire confidence of the 
King, made Mr. Pitt far stronger in war 
than he had been in peace; nor had his 
followers to blush for his inferiority in 
debate. With a majestic and flowing elo- 
quence he vindicated the measures of his 
Government; denounced the crimes, the 
ambition, and the insincerity of the rulers 
of France ; and with the weapons of sar- 
casm and lofty declamation parried the 
rapid and every varying thrusts of his 
great rival. To his friends he expressed 
his admiration, that whenever he thought 
he had spoken better than usual Mr. Fox 
surpassed himselfin his reply. Mr. Wil- 
berforce, in his own person a master of 
the art of persuasion, confessed that for a 
time his mind was always overborne by 
the arguments of the one of these two 
great orators who spoke last in debate. 

This continued unavailing struggle 
at length became too wearisome to be 
borne. Ever defeated by overwhelm- 
ing majorities; ever opposing without 
producing the slightest effect; ever in- 
dulging in fears, not baseless but exag- 
gerated, for the liberties of the coun- 
try, Fox and many of his personal 
friends and followers took the extra- 
ordinary course (after the conclusive 
failure of a motion for a Reform in 
Parliament) of almost entirely seced- 
ing from the House, thus allowing the 
minister and his majority to manage the 
affairs of the country as they pleased. 
This was a line of conduct which it is 
extremely difficult to justify. In the 
infinite varieties of possible events 
which may occur in public life, it may 
perhaps happen that a case may occur 
in which a secession may be advisable; 
but in the case of Fox and his asso- 
ciates it was either a mere weak aban- 
donment of a disagreeable duty, or an 
unpatriotic permitting of evil to be 
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done to the country unopposed, in 
order that a presumed party advan- 
tage might be thereby gained. After 
considering all that Lord Holland* and 
Lord John Russell have written upon 
the subject, we cannot think that Fox 
was right. It is clear that he was in- 
fluenced by entirely selfish considera- 
tions. Tired and disheartened by the 
unavailing conflict, all prospect of office 
closed against him, his conduct misin- 
terpreted and his motives misunder- 
stood, it is not wonderful that he with- 
drew, but we cannot admit that it was 
right. The motives which dictated the 
secession may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance, that when public changes 
ensued which opened up a possibility 
of attaining office, Fox and his party 
returned to the contest. ‘The present 
volumes close with the dissolution of 
the Addington administration and the 
return of Pitt to office. 

In the second series of letters con- 
tained in this volume those to Grey are 
very important, and scarcely less so 
those to Lauderdale—a man of whom 
Lord Holland tells us that Fox re- 
marked, with reference to his many 
useful qualities, and especially to his 
readiness to employ himself for his 
friends in any service whatever, “I 
wonder how the world went on when 
there was no Lauderdale to help it, or 
what will become of it when he leaves 
it.” But these letters are principally 
important with reference to the inter- 
nal movements in the Whig party. 
Occasionally, indeed, they give us an 
insight into opinions of Fox not other- 
wise known. They display his unjust 
undervaluing of Pitt, his intense con- 
tempt for “‘The Doctor” (Addington), 
his opinions in reference to Buonaparte, 
the meditated invasion, the plans for 
defence of the country, and so forth. 
In these respects, when the time and 
the man arrive for the composition of 
a real life of Fox or Pitt, or of a just 
history of this period of our annals, 
these letters will furnish many hints as 
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to the secret feelings of Fox and his 
associates. 

Nor is the second series of letters 
devoid of information upon that which 
is the principal topic of the first series— 
the kind of life led by Fox in his se- 
clusion at St. Ann’s Hill. The profli- 
gacies of his life up to 1793 involved 
him in great pecuniary embarassments. 
At the time when he was called upon 
to meet the party dissensions which re- 
sulted out of the French Revolution he 
was overwhelmed with debt and diffi- 
culties. ‘To extricate him from a po- 
sition which interfered with his politi- 
cal exertions, “his political friends,” 
according to the statement of Lord 
Holland, “ by a large contribution re- 
lieved him from his debts, and left him 
in possession of a competent, but not 
splendid income.” Fox accepted the 
* contribution” with gratitude, “as 
the most honourable thing that ever 
happened to any man ;” and not only 
never visited Newmarket, but never 
played again. From this time St. 
Ann’s Lill became his favourite re- 
treat. Secluded there with the lady 
whom he afterwards made his wife, 
and between whom and himself there 
was the most tender and affectionate 
attachment, he gave himself up to lite- 
rature and the cultivation of his little 
farm and garden. 


At a period when the prospects of office 
nearly vanished from his sight ; when ca- 
lumny loved to paint him as aman of dis- 
ordered ambition and criminal designs, he 
was busy in the study of Homer or loung- 
ing carelessly through his garden, and ex- 
pressing to his beloved nephew the full 
sense of, his happiness and content. The 
trees and the flowers, the birds, and the 
fresh breezes, gave him an intense enjoy- 
ment which those who knew his former 
life of politics and of pleasure could hardly 
have imagined. To the capacious hene- 
volence which longed to strike the chains 
from the African slave he joined a daily 
practice of all the charities of life, anda 
perception of the beautiful in nature, in 
literature, and in art, which was a source 





* In his History of the Whig Party (2 vols. 8vo. Longmans), i. 88 ; a work indis- 


pensable to the proper understanding of the events of this period. 
like that of the book before us, arise from want of arrangement. 


Its principal faults, 
It labours also under 


the disadvantage of occasionally containing a disjointed intermixture of views of men 


and things entertained at different periods. 


t Memoirs of the Whig Party, i. 62. Lord Holland remarks, ‘‘ The frankness and 
gratitude with which he thus accepted the sum was of a piece with the natural sim- 


plicity of his character.’’ 
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of constant enjoyment. With a simplicity 
of manners rare in great statesmen, he 
united views the most profound, and a 
feeling heart which calumny could not 
embitter, nor years make cold, nor the 
world harden. 

During this period his letters to his 
nephew Lord Holland—* young one” 
as he used to call him—are extremely 
pleasant. Bearing the impress of his 
affectionate character, and full of gos- 
sipping poetical criticism, they present, 
as Lord John Russell has intimated, a 
curious picture of the retired states- 
man and his occupations. It was now 
that he entered upon the composition 
of his History of James I.; but one 
of the most rapid of unpremeditated 
speakers had a faltering timid pen. 

History goes on, but it goes on very 
slowly. The fact is, I am a very slow writer; 
but I will, I promise I will, persevere. [ 
am too scrupulous both about language 
and facts, though with respect to the latter 
it is hardly possible. It is astonishing 
how many facts one finds related for which 
there is no authority whatever. Tradition, 
you will say, does in some cases, but it will 
not apply to others. Barillon’s letters are 
worth their weight in gold. 


He began his work without any pre- 
vious special acquaintance with the 
literature of the period or auy definite 
impulse towards that particular sub- 
ject; it was to him simply an occupa- 
tion, and he was often drawn away 
from it by other inquiries, especially 


those relating to poetry. Had he 
finished his historical work, it was his 
intention to have published an edition 
of Dryden. “Iam afraid I like these 
researches,” he remarked in a letter 
upon the “ merry note” of the nightin- 
gale, “as much better than those that 
relate to Shaftesbury, Sunderland, &c. 


The Battle of Ticonderoga, in 1758. 
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as I do those better than attending the 
House of Commons.” Still he kept on. 
The completion of one passage is thus 
alluded to— 

Monmouth would have been dead yester- 
day if the fine weather had not saved him; 
and, though I have had a terrible number 
of letters to write to-day, so that I dare 
not quite say ‘‘I will not dine before his 
head be off,’’ I have hopes. N.B. I did 
not take the mode I mentioned to you, 
but on the contrary, entered into the dis- 
cussions, &c. which I had once thought of 
postponing till after his execution. 

It will be seen, even from the two or 
three extracts we have made, that 
Fox’s style of letter-writing was free 
and pleasing. Like his speaking and 
everything he did, his letters were 
simple and to the purpose; without 
attempt at anything fine and deriving 
little aid from illustration. The only 
anecdote we remember in them is one 
of Stirling the famous piquet player, 
who being asked by a bungling player 
whether he would have discarded a cer- 
tain king of spades; “Sir,” replied Stir- 
ling, “ 1 should sooner have laid out the 
other eleven cards!” “ Reading,” as 
Lord John Russell remarks, “ with 
ease and pleasure to himself the poets 
of Greece, Rome, Italy, France, and 
England, Fox loved to comparekindred 
passages, to trace the history of a simile, 
and to weigh in his critical scale the 
rival beauties of Homer and of Virgil, 
of Euripides and of Racine.” Thus 
immersed in occupations which were 
his delight it was not without a pang 
that he was persuaded once more to 
leave “his quiet home, his flowers, and 
his nightingales,” and take his part in 
— strife. The results will be re- 

ated in the next volume, which will 
complete the work. 


THE BATTLE OF TICONDEROGA, IN 17538. 


THE following very graphic and somewhat sarcastic letter was written by the famous 
founder of what is well known among theologians as Hopkinsianism—Samuel Hopkins, 
D.D. first of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, and afterwards and ultimately of New- 
port, Rhode Island. His Works have been collected into three portly volumes; 
and prefixed is a brilliant and effective memoir from the not less heretical pen of 
Professor Park, of Andover. Hopkins died December 20th, 1803, aged 82. He was 
the friend and peer of Edwards, Davies, Dickinson, Bellamy, and the other early 
giants of New England theology. The present letter was addressed to Bellamy. It 
will be found to shed not a little light on that extraordinary episode of the great 
French-American war, Ticonderoga. As it is annotated throughout, it is only neces- 
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sary to add that, like the other ‘‘ memorials,’’ the present letter was recovered by the 


writer from among the Bellamy MSS. 
Edinburgh. 


Sheffield, 20th July, 1758. 

R{[everend] d[ear] S[ir],—My head 
and heart is full of the army. Yester- 
day I had the particulars from Col. 
Partridge [?], who can tell as much as 
any one man in the army probably, and 
is to be depended upon. I will write 
you the heads of his story. It may be 
you have not had so direct an account. 
On the 6th inst. the noble army set off, 
and on y° 7th in the morning landed 
at the upper end of the lake. [George?] 
The whole army passed in plain sight 
of a French encampment on the east 
side of the Lake, but the French never 
saw them. Rogers* went and fell 
upon them, which was the first notice 
they had that the English were there; 
killed four. The rest fled and left their 
tents standing ; dough in their troughs 
kneaded ; their ovens heating, blankets, 
packs, pots, kettles, and all camp fur- 
niture. They broke the heads of their 
terses [tierces] of wine. The army 
soon marched towards Ticonderogaf in 
columns; each regiment in a column 
on the west side of the Lake through 
a thick wood, the regulars in the centre 
and provincials in each wing. When 
they had marched about three quarters 
of a mile, a party of about 600 French 
fired upon the centre, but did no exe- 
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cution, they being at a distance ; upon 
which Lord Howe} sprang forward, 
and his men with him, and fell upon 
the enemy. He was soon slain. The 
Provincials closed in and fell upon the 
French, and killed and took above 400 
in half an hour. We lost in the en- 
counter about 12 men. One unhappy 
accident happened here. Rogers was 
gone forward, and had passed the 
French before the engagement began. 
Upon hearing the fire he returned, and 
fell upon the French in the rear. The 
Jersey regiment saw them, and took 
them to be the enemy; fired upon 
them, and killed 6 of Rogers’ men. 
The army was now got scattered, mixed, 
and confused, in the midst of a thick 
wood. It was therefore necessary to 
retire to the open ground from whence 
they set out, in order to get into form 
again in order to march. The party’: 
they had just cut off were sent out by 
M. Montcalm,§ who was encamped 
about 3 miles forward, at the place 
called The Mills, with 6 battalions on 
the east side of the Narrows. Col. 
Partridge, with 4 more regiments, were 
ordered to cross the Narrows, and 
march directly to Montcalm’s encamp- 
ment, while the rest of the army fol- 
lowed. They accordingly marched with 





* Major Robert Rogers, an Irishman, an early settler of Dunbarton, New Hamp- 


shire. 
celebrated for their exploits. 


getic service against the Indians of St. Francis. 
was appointed, in 1766, Governor of Michillimackinac. 


He commanded a company in the war of 1755, and ‘* Rogers’ Rangers’’ were 
He was a daring, dashing officer, and is noted for ener- 


After serving in the Cherokee war, he 
In the war of the Revolution 


he remained faithful to the mother-country. He published a concise account of North 


America, London, 1765; and “ Journals of the French War,’’ 1765. 


The latter has 


been republished, and has much of the picturesque force and fire of Napier.—Allen, 


Holmes, Sabine. 


+ Ticonderoga. The French took possession of this place in September, 1775. They 
immediately fortified it.—Holmes, vol. ii. p. 65. 
t George Lord Viscount Howe commanded 5000 British troops which arrived at 


Halifax in July, 1757. 


against Ticonderoga, he fell in his 34th year. 
Major Rogers, who was with him, says—‘‘ This noble and 


army seemed to expire.’’ 


In the next year [ut supra], when Abercromby proceeded 


In him, says Mante, “the soul of the 


brave officer being universally beloved by both officers and soldiers of the army, his 
fall was not only sincerely lamented, but seemed to produce an almost general conster- 
nation and Janguor through the whole.’’ The province of Massachusetts, by an order of 
the General Court (which granted 250/. for the purpose), caused a monument to be 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

§ Louis Joseph de Montcalm, Marquis of St. Veran, commanded with reputation in 
Italy, Bohemia, and Germany. In 1756 he became a field-marshal, and was sent to 
Canada, where he succeeded Dieskau. He soon took Oswego and Fort George. His 
name is ever sullied by his treacherous cruelty at Fort William Henry. He fell on the 
plains of Abraham, Sept, 13th, 1759, with our own ever-to-he-remembered Wolfe. 
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the utmost alacrity and spirits, and 
when they came to the French encamp- 
ment they found it deserted by the 
enemy, they having first destroyed all 
they could, They burnt their waggons, 
threw their cannon-balls into the lake, 

artly cut down the Mill, crossed the 

arrows at the Mill, and there cut 
down their bridge. They broke the 
heads of their terses of wine, which 
was spilt on the ground in such plenty 
that the ground was quite wet and soft 
with it for a great way round. Our 
men rebuilt the bridge before the rest 
came up. Not far from this they en- 
camped that night. The next day the 
orders were that a number of the Pro- 
vincial regiments should march within 
3 gunshots of the French fortification, 
and there ly on their arms flat on their 
bellies ; that the Regulars should pass 
over them, and make the first assault. 
If the Regulars were beat back and 
retired, they were to run over the Pro- 
vincials as they lay, and the Provincials 
were then to rise and do what they 
could. ‘The regiments of the Provin- 
cials (the number of them I think was 


six) marched and posted themselves 


according to order, After they had 
remained in this position 3 hours (the 
French not attempting to do them any 
hurt, but seemed to be busy felling 
trees, &c.), the Regulars came and 
made the assault, but to no purpose ; 
for when they came near the French 
entrenchments, they found they had 
fallen a great number of trees before 
their entrenchments, which much re- 
sembled trees blown down by a hurri- 
cane, lying from the ground 10 feet, 
so that there was no passing them but 
by climbing or creeping. Here the 
Regulars werenon-plussed. ‘They made 
many attempts to get through, but as 
often broke their ranks and came back 
to form again. In the meantime the 
French cut them by hundreds with 
their small arms (for they made use of 
no cannon). After some time a colonel 
came down from the engagement, and 
declared that the orders were that the 
Provincials should come to the assist- 
ance of the Regulars. The Provincial 
colonels said this was contrary to the 
orders they had; therefore their men 
should not stir. Not long after other 
Regular colonels came down, and swore 
that it was the general’s orders that 
the Provincials should make an assault, 
1 
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the Regulars being broken and de- 
feated. Most of our colonels, knowing 
that there were no such orders, and 
that the attempt would be vain and 
only prove the death of many of their 
men, refused to stir. However, some 
of the captains and their companys 
could not be kept back. Some of the 
colonels then were obliged to go up to 
fetch men off, which they did, tho’ 
some were killed and many wounded. 
The engagement lasted 6 hours, in 
which time an incessant heavy fire was 
kept up on both sides. Few of the 
French ’tis supposed were killed, but 
near 2000 of our men were killed and 
wounded, most of them Regulars. Near 
an hundred officers were killed (“ died 
they as a fool dieth”). 

When the engagement was over, 
they returned with their wounded men 
to their last night’s encampment. In 
the night Colonel Partridge, from 
whom I have the story, saw a light in 
the camp, and gave orders to have it 
immediately put out. The return 
made was, that an officer was reading 
a letter by it; upon which the colonel 
went himself, and found that it was a 
Regular colonel, with whom he was 
acquainted. He asked him the mean- 
ing of that light. ‘The Regular colonel 
asked him with surprize, “ Are you 
here, colonel? For God’s sake draw 
off your men as fast as you can, or you 
will be left alone.” Upon which Colonel 
Partridge examined and found the Re- 
gulars had secretly gone off to the Lake. 
He expostulated a little with the Re- 
gular colonel—asked him what caused 
them to withdraw, &c. The colonel 
replied, “ God knows; I don’t.” Col. 
Partridge’s men had their sticks to cut 
to make litters to carry their wounded 
men in, which they did thro’ a most 
terrible road, in the dead of night, and 
got to the Lake just at day, where they 
found most of the army already em- 
barked for the other end of the Lake. 
Three men that deserted from the 
French the next day say that the 
night after the engagement the French 
packed up all their valuable things, 
ready to put off the next day by water 
to Crown Point, expecting no other 
but our army would appear again, 
which they despaired of opposing. 
Was ever anything like this? It is an 
exact fulfilment of Leviticus xxvi. 17, 
“And I will set my face against you, 
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and ye shall be slain before your ene- 
mies; they that hate you shall reign 
over you, and ye shall flee when none 
pursueth you.” A brave army infatu- 
ated! and fleeth when none pursue! 
But as words fail me, I leave you to 
your own reflections. The colonel 
says the army consisted of as brave 
men as he could wish to have. ‘That 
an able leader might soon have carried 
them to Montreal. If you ask where 
the general was—somewhere behind— 
I can’t tell where. Were there any 
councils of war? Not that anybod 

knows of. Did the general * consult 
nobody ? Nobody can tell. The death 
of Lord Howe was an unspeakable loss. 
He was the life, the soul of all; and in 
him we have lost all. Three or four 
regiments are sent up Mohawk river, 
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and things look as if they were going 
to build a fort at the Lake. Our men, 
if not called off, will probably die like 
rotten sheep. All is over for the year, 
it seems! Now it will be known 
whether the land will feel in any mea- 
sure as she ought to, under God’s up- 
lifted hand. 


Yours, Samvet Hopkins. 


P.S.—Some of the Regulars blame 
and curse the Provincials for not 
coming to their assistance. Others, 
the more considerate, say they did 
well and wisely in not coming up and 
throwing their lives away like fools as 
they (the others) did. The general, 
after his return, ordered public thanks 
to be given to the Provincials for their 
assistance and bravery. 





THE HISTORY OF A FRENCH COMMUNE, OR CORPORATE CITY, 
AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THAT OF RHEIMS. 
[The following historical sketch is translated from the “ Letters on the History of 
France,’’ by Augustin Thierry, a work which has not yet appeared in English, though 
by no means one of the least interesting productions of its author.] 


THE town of Rheims, celebrated 
from the earliest times for its size and 
importance, was, among the cities of 
the north of Gaul, that which best 
preserved after the Frankish conquest 
the municipal organization which it 
had received from the Romans. 

A popular tradition was extant 
among its inhabitants during themiddle 
ages, that the privilege of being judged 
by magistrates of their own choice 
might be traced to an epoch anterior 
to that of St. Remi, who converted and 
baptised the army of the Franks. This 
ancient institution could not have ex- 
isted for so long a space of time without 
becoming weakened: the municipal 
magistrates, reduced in number, had 
lost, one after another, their political 
charters. Of all the rights which 
the Romans granted to the curies, or 
municipal bodies of the town, there 
remained only that of administering 
Justice in causes which did not imply 
a capital condemnation. ‘They had also 
changed the name, and taken the title 
of skepene, a word derived from the 
language of the Franks, which, altered 
by the Roman pronunciation, has pro- 


duced that of échevins. The power 
whose successive encroachments thus 
diminished at Rheims the prerogatives 
of the civil magistrates, elected by the 
citizens, was that of the archbishop. 
The successive archbishops, who were 
at first magistrates themselves, and de- 
fenders of the city,f in time trans- 
formed this office of legal patronage 
into an absolute lordship, resembling 
that of the feudal barons. In propor- 
tion as this change became fixed, the 
municipal government, or the éche- 
vinage—the sole security of the citizens 
against the power of the archbishops— 
entered into competition with them, 
and with their sergeants or officers of 
administrative and justiciary police. 
This long dispute is obscure and of 
little importance, until the period when 
the impulse given by the municipal 
revolution made itself felt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rheims, at Noyon, Beau- 
vais, Laon, Amiens, and Soissons. The 
example of these towns inspired the 
citizens of Rheims with new political 
ideas and fresh energy. They resolved 
to re-constitute by a common effort, 
and render unassailable in future, the 





* Major-Gen. James Abercrombie.—Holmes, ii. 82. 

T See on the office of defensor, in the Roman towns, and on the municipal powers 
attributed to the bishops, M. Guizot’s Essays on Hist. of France, Essay 1. 
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guarantees of that liberty the remains 
of which had been preserved to them 
for many centuries.* 

Tt was towards the year 1138, ten 
years after the promulgation of the 
charter of Laon, that a political asso- 
ciation was first formed among the 
burghers of Rheims. The association 
took the name of company (compagne), 
then synonymous with that of cor- 
poration (commune). 

The vacancy of the episcopal see, 
caused by the death of Archbishop 
Renaud, had facilitated this movement, 
upon which there remain but too few 
details. All that the short notes scat- 
tered throughout the ancient records 
of the Church acquaint us with is, that 
the burghers conspired together to 
establish a republic. By this word, 
republic, they did not mean to desig- 
nate an attempt different from that 
which had been made with’ more or 
less success by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns. At Rheims they 
knew no better than elsewhere, and 
did not regret more, the forms of go- 
vernment of antiquity; but, without 
bringing what they wished to establish 
to bear upon any political theory, the 
conspirators desired to organise them- 
selves into an independent society, free 
from episcopal control, which would 
thus become to them a kind of foreign 
power. 

During the vacancy of the see of 
Rheims, the metropolitan church was 
under the patronage of the king, who 
received the temporal revenues thereof, 
and exercised lordship over it. Louis 
VIL. who had then reigned for about 
a year, was at variance with Pope 
Innocent the Second, who had placed 
his kingdom under an interdict. In 
order to avenge himself of the hos- 
tilities of the ecclesiastical power, he 
retarded intentionally the election of a 
new archbishop, and this circumstance 
diminished the obstacles which the 
burghers of Rheims would otherwise 
have encountered in the establishment 
of their corporation. The king had 
no personal interest to induce him to 
go to the expense of an army in order 
to dissolve their association, and bring 
them back to obedience to the Church ; 
and the entire hope of the metropo- 
litan clergy for the re-establishment of 
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their seignorial rights lay in a prompt 
election, which they solicited in the most 
pressing manner. Bernard, founder 
and first abbot of the monastery of 
Clairvaux, near Bar-sur-Aube, a man 
whom the church venerates at the 
present day, and who in his own time 
enjoyed the highest reputation on ac- 
count of his religious zeal, his elo- 
quence, and diplomatic talent, inter- 
fered in this matter, and wrote a great 
number of letters both to the king and 
pope, of which the following deserves 
to be cited as an example of his 
style :— 


To his much-loved father and lord, Inno- 
cent, sovereign pontiff, the brother 
Bernard of Clairvaux, called abbat, 
which is a very small matter. 

The church of Rheims is falling to decay, 
—a glorious city is abandoned to ignominy. 
She cries to those who pass by that there 
is no grief like her grief, for without is 
war and within is fear; and further, within 
is war, for her children fight against her, 
and she has no father who can deliver her. 
Her only hope is in Innocent, who will 
wipe away the tears from her cheeks. But 
how long, my lord, will you delay to hold 
the shield of your protection over her? 
How long shall she be trampled under 
foot, and find none to raise her? See how 
the king is humbled, and his anger against 
you appeased! What remains then but 
that the apostolic hand should come to 
comfort the afflicted, bringing gentle cares 
and a covering for her wounds? The first 
thing to be done is to hasten the election, 
lest the insolence of the Rhemish people 
should ruin the little that remains, if we 
do not resist its fury with raised arm. If 
the election were solemnised with the usual 
ceremonies, we are confident that for all 
the rest the Lord would grant us favour 
and success. 


The court of Rome began to take 
alarm at the progress of this municipal 
revolution, which, gaining the metro- 
politan towns one after another, tended 
to ruin evérywhere the temporal power 
of the bishops. Accordingly the pope 
forgot his animosity against the King 
of France, that he might think only of 
the church of Rheims, and of the danger 
by which she was threatened. In order 
to oblige Louis le Jeune to destroy all 
that the burghers had done, and to 
chastise them for their rebellion, he 
addressed a letter to him full of affec- 








* Marloti Metropolis Remensis Hist. t. ii. p. 327. 
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tionate language, and terminating in 
the following manner :— 

Since God has willed that thou shouldst 
be chosen and consecrated king to defend 
his spouse, that is to say, the holy Church, 
bought with his own blood, and to main- 
tain its liberties without blemish, we ad- 
vise thee, by this apostolic letter, and 
charge thee for the remission of thy sins, 
to disperse by thy royal power those guilty 
associations of the Rhemish people, which 
they call companies, and to bring back the 
church as well as the town to that condi- 
tion and liberty which she enjoyed in the 
reign of thy father of excellent memory. 

According to all probability the cor- 
poration of Rheims was already in 
some sort legalised by consent of the 
king. It was in the year 1139 that 
Louis VII. ratified with his great 
seal a charter, by which he granted to 
the inhabitants of Rheims the mu- 
nicipal constitution of Laon. 

Acquiescing in your humble request and 
supplications, we have guaranteed you a 
corporation on the model of that of Laon; 
the rights and immunities of the arch- 
bishop and of the other churches excepted. 

These exceptions, announced in 
vague terms, and which did not fix in 
a precise manner the limits of the 
power of the burghers, could not fail 
to produce very soon new disputes and 
new troubles. ‘The political enthusiasm 
which animated the inhabitants of the 
city of Rheims, that is to say, of that 
part of the town inclosed within the 
ancient walls, had naturally gained 
over those of the external quarters and 
of some of the rural parishes. These 
people, vassals or body serfs, either of 
the metropolitan chapter, of the Abbat 
of St. Remi, or of the other churches, 
wished to enter into the corporation, 
that is, to obtain for themselves the 
franchises guaranteed by the royal 
charter. 

But the chapter of the churches 
maintained that the concession of the 
king was of value only as concerned 
the inhabitants of the city; and the 
latter, thinking that their corporation 
would gain in force if they became 
more numerous, endeavoured with all 
their power to extend its jurisdiction 
beyond the walls. Hence arose many 
disputes, andasecond civil war between 
the partizans of the burghers’ liberties 
and those of the episcopal lordship. 

The chiefs of the popular party were 
called Aubri and Simon. Unfortu- 
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nately the original documents do not 
furnish any account of them, except 
that they had with them a priest con- 
demned by the ecclesiastical tribunal, 
by whom they caused mass to be cele- 
brated on All Saints’ Day in the church 
of St. Symphorien. This mass, which 
was regarded by the clergy as ‘an act 
of sacrilege, and on account of which 
the church was dedicated and conse- 
crated anew, took place probably at 
the opening of a general assembly of 
all the members of the corporation. 
The bell of St. Symphorien served as 
the alarm bell for the corporation, and 
this circumstance seems to prove that 
the great council of the burghers held 
its sittings in the church itself. Other 
towns at the same epoch afforded an 
example of this custom, which was 
introduced by necessity from want of 
places sufficiently large to accommodate 
a numerous assembly under cover. 
One of the means employed by the 
ecclesiastical power to restrain the 
exercise of the municipal right was, to 
forbid meetings in the churches for any 
other object than that of prayer, or to 
ring the bells at any other hour than 
that of Divine service. 

The different clerical bodies of 
Rheims, alarmed at the rapid progress 
which the spirit of insurrection had 
made beyond the walls of the town, 
addressed great complaints on this 
account to the suffragan bishops of 
the diocese, to the legates of the holy 
see, and to the King. 

The corporation had only been in 
existence one year, but the ardour and 
obstinacy of its members rendered the 
destruction of it impossible without 
much violence and great effusion of 
blood. Louis VII. did not attempt 
to withdraw what he had granted, 
but he addressed a letter to the mayor 
and all the corporation of Rheims, in 
which he complained that they had 
exceeded the limits prescribed by the 
charter of Laon. “ Pretending,” said 
he, “ that the authority of the churches 
is no authority, and that the customs 
established from ancient times in your 
favour are not customs, you usurp by 
violence the prerogatives and posses- 
sions of the churches.” The King 
charged the magistrates and burghers 
that they should leave all the churches 
in peace, and especially those of the 
Blessed Mary and of St. Remi, warns 
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ing them that if in future these churches 
cried to him for mercy, he neither would 
nor could deny them justice. 

This letter, conceived in vague and 
mild terms, was not followed by any 
result. 

Menaced by the union of all the petty 
ecclesiastical lords who surrounded 
them, the corporation were obliged to 
attack them, in order that they might 
not be crushed themselves. The 
burghers were conscious of this danger, 
and that sentiment impelled them to 
obstinacy and boldness at whatever 
peril to themselves. 

The reiterated complaints of the 
clergy soon constrained the King to 
address a severer warning to the in- 
habitants of Rheims. 


To the mayor and corporation of Rheims, 
Louis, by the grace of God King of the 
French, and Duke of the Acquitanians, 
greeting and favour. 

It is very painful to us to see that you 
do what no other corporation has dared to 
do. You exceed in all points the limits of 
the corporation of Laon, which was given 
to you as a model, and which we espe- 
cially forbad you to do; that is to say, 
that in causing the quarters and villages 
from without to enter your corporation, 
you do it with audacity and assurance. 
The customary revenues of the churches, 
possessed by them for several centuries, 
= have either taken yourselves, or you 

ave forbidden our subjects, by the autho- 

rity of your corporation, to pay them. 
You either destroy entirely, or you dimi- 
nish, the liberties, dues, and just rights 
which belong to the churches of Rheims, 
and especially those of the canons of the 
church of St. Mary, which is at present in 
our hands, and has no other defender than 
ourselves. Moreover, you have demanded” 
a ransom from the sergeants of the canons, 
who enjoy the same liberty as their mas- 
ters ; you have imprisoned several of them, 
and some of them dare not even go out of 
the church for fear of you. We have 
already admonished you for all these ex- 
cesses, and now we command you to let 
them go in peace, to restore what you 
have taken from them, and to preserve 
entire to the churches and canons their 
just rights, dues, and franchises. Adieu. 


In the year 1140 the vacant see was 
filled by the consecration of a new 
archbishop named Sanson de Mal- 
voisin. Neither this event nor the 
menaces of the King put a stop to the 
fermentation in the minds of the 
people, and seven years afterwards an 
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insurrection broke out beyond the 
walls of the town, in the populous 
quarter called the bun of St. Remi. The 
word ban, which in the language of the 
middle ages signified proclamation or 
decree, was applied also to the relative 
extent of each scignorial jurisdiction. 
It is in this sense that the name of 
ban of the archbishop was given to the 
city of Rheims, whilst the suburb, over 
which the abbot of St. Remi exercised 
judicial rights, was called the ban of 
St. Remi. This suburb, since united 
to the town by one inclosure of walls, 
was in the 12th century separated from 
it by meadows and gardens. The in- 
habitants, too few in number to hope 
to form a corporation capable of de- 
fending itself, wished earnestly to be 
united in one body with that of the 
ban of the archbishop. They began by 
expelling from their quarter the officers 
and partisans of the jurisdiction of the 
abbot, and fell tumultuously upon the 
city, where all those who desired the 
union armed themselves and joined 
their party. 

They all marched together to the 
episcopal palace to present their re- 
quest to the archbishop, and constrain 
him to do justice to it. Sanson ha- 
rangued them from a window, and tried 
to persuade them to renounce what 
they demanded; but, far from yield- 
ing, they became still more daring, 
maltreated the archbishop’s officers, 
plundered them of their furniture, and 
demolished their houses. Obliged to 
shut himself up in his palace and re- 
main there as if in prison, for fear of 
the popular resentment, the archbishop 
Sanson wrote to Suger, abbat of St. 
Denis, and at that time regent of the 
kingdom, on account of the departure 
of the King for the Holy Land, entreat- 
ing him to send him succour. 

Accordingly troops were directed 
against Rheims, and at the same time 
Joscelin bishop of Soissons, accompa- 
nied by the celebrated St. Bernard, 
set out for Rheims, in order to be me- 
diator between the burghers and the 
archbishop. At the approach of the 
troops, the insurrection ceased, and 
the ban of St. Remi remained separated 
from the corporation; but always ready 
to rise for the union whenever a new 
incident should cause a commotion in 
the town. 

During the thirteen years that elapsed 
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between this revolt and the death of 


Sanson, this archbishop never ccased’ 


to struggle against the corporation of 
Rheims, and to labour, though without 
success, for its destruction. In the 
petty combats to which these disputes 
gave rise, whether in the streets or be- 
yond the walls, the burghers always 
had the advantage. But in the year 
1160, the condition of events changed. 
Sanson de Malvoisin had for his suc- 
cessor the brother of King Henry of 
France, formerly bishop of Beauvais, 
who had already in the latter town 
signalised his hatred against corpora- 
tions. Attacking the rights of that 
existing at Beauvais, even in their very 
essentials, he had attempted to get all 
the inhabitants under his own imme- 
diate jurisdiction, and restricted that 
of the peers and aldermen to the single 
case of denial of justice. 

In order the better to succeed in his 
enterprise, and to impose silence on 
the burghers, he had invited his brother 
to the town, and during his sojourn 
had obtained from him the following 
decree :— 


Louis, by the grace of God King of the 
French and Duke of Aquitaine, to all 
our faithful subjects for ever. 

It belongs to the excellence of our 
sceptre to protect the rights of those 
who are under our authority, and espe- 
cially of the churches, which would be- 
come a prey to the violence of the 
wicked, if the sword material and royal 
were not brought to their aid. Let all 
faithful subjects, present and future, 
know that Henry our brother has brought 
a complaint before us against the citizens 
of Beauvais, those men who, at the in- 
stigation of their corporation, with a new 
and illicit audacity, have usurped the 
rights of the bishop, and of the church 
of Beauvais, as well as the jurisdiction 
possessed by the bishop over each and all. 
For this reason the said bishop has caused 
us to come to Beauvais, and in our pre- 
sence the complaint having been dis- 
cussed, and the charter of the corporation 
read in public, the citizens have at last re- 
cognised that the jurisdiction of the whole 
town belongs to the bishop alone, and that 
in case of excess or forfeiture it is to the 
bishop or his official that reclamation 
ought to be brought. 

We enact, therefore, by virtue of our 
authority, that the complaints shall al- 
ways be addressed to the bishop; and we 
ordain that no one shall be presumptuous 
enough to interfere at Beauvais in the 
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right of executing justice, which belongs to 
the Bishop and the Church, so long as this 
right shall really be exercised by the 
Bishop. But if, which God forbid, there 
remain any arrears on this matter, then 
the inhabitants shall have liberty to ad- 
minister justice to their fellow-men, be- 
cause it is better that justice be adminis- 
tered by them than that it should not be 
administered at all. 


The new archbishop undertook to 
wrest from the burghers of Rheims a 
similar confession of his absolute rights 
of jurisdiction and lordship, but this 
was much more difficult than at Beau- 
vais, on account of the popular tradi- 
tions respecting the antiquity of the 
magistracy. The Rhemish people first 
of all addressed respectful remon- 
strances to the prelate, praying him to 
treat them with justice, and to let them 
live under the law by which the town 
had been governed since the time of 
St. Remi, the apostle of the Franks. 
They even treated with him, and offer- 
ed to pay a sum of 2,000 livres if he 
would renounce his projects. 

The archbishop refused everything, 
and did it with so bad a grace, that a 
part of the metropolitan clergy, and 
several of the knights (chevaliers), who 
inhabited the town, could not help 
blaming him, and taking part with the 
burghers. ‘They said that he wished 
to impose upon the town a new servi- 
tude, unlawful and insupportable, and 
an association was formed under oath 
to resist him, among the members of 
which were found some of the clergy 
and nobility. 

The members of this league took up 
arms, and seizing the strong houses, 
and the towers of the churches, they 
compelled the partizans of the bisho 
to leave the town. Finding himself 
in such peril, Henry of France had 
recourse to his brother; he entreated 
him to come in great haste, to dissolve 
the conspiracy formed against him, and 
to draw down vengeance on the guilty. 
For this purpose the King came with 
troops. A deputation of citizens pre- 
sented themselves before him toexplain 
to him the true state of affairs. It 
appeared that at the bottom of his 
heart Louis VII. blamed his brother ; 
but, as the latter, carried away by pas- 
sion, would not consent to any plan, 
saying that the town must be destroyed, 
the King pronounced, though with re- 
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gret, the condemnation of the popular 
party. The greater part of the burghers 
fled at the news, and those who could 
not find an asylum elsewhere, hid them- 
selves in the woods on the mountain 
between Rheims and Epernay. The 
king caused fifty houses belonging to 
the most obstinate of the rebels to be 
demolished, and after this he retired. 
When the burghers returned and saw 
their houses destroyed in token of 
chastisement and contempt for them, 
their hatred and rage knew no bounds. 
They demolished in retaliation the 
houses of the chevaliers who had taken 
part with the archbishop, and obliged 
the latter to shut himself up in a for- 
tress near the palace. 

Threatened a second time with being 
besieged by the revolutionists, Henry 
of France did not address himself to 
his brother, whom he found too luke- 
warm, but to a foreign sovereign, the 
count of Flanders. He invited him to 
come to Rheims with a troop of 1,000 
chevaliers, which, reckoning the ser- 
geants at arms by whom each chevalier 
was accompanied, would make in all 
about 6,000 men. 

The members of the corporation, not 
having forces sufficient to resist this 
army, persuaded their party to leave 
the town, and either carry away or 
destroy all the provisions, in order to 
starve out the enemy. This precau- 
tion produced precisely the effect they 
expected, and, after the lapse of a day 
and a night, the Flemings retired, fear- 
ing to die of hunger. ‘The archbishop 
did all he could to detain them longer, 
but, not being able to succeed, he en- 
tered into negociations with the burgh- 
ers by means of his brother Robert de 
Drena, After having taken an oath 
to put all the refractory to the sword, 
to chastise a part of them by severe 
tortures, and to extract money from 
the rest at pleasure, he was obliged to 
make peace with the corporation, and 
to promise that he would respect the 
ancient laws of the town, contenting 
himself with the sum of 450 livres for 
all losses and claims. 

The failure of the archbishop Ienry’s 
attempts against the liberty of the 
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burghers of Rheims was not without 
influence upon the conduct of his suc- 
cessor Guillaume de Champagne. This 
man, of a pacific nature, seems to have 
feared above everything the troubles 
occasioned by the struggle between the 
municipal power and the dominion of 
the church. He endeavoured to con- 
ciliate these two rival powers by a 
charter, which proposed to fix the 
limits of their respective rights. But 
this act, inspired we must acknowledge 
by a generous sentiment, was far from 
producing all the fruits which its 
author intended it should do. The 
principal cause of this mistake was an 
important omission, that of the word 
commune, due probably to chance 
merely, but which subsequently served 
as a pretext for new attempts at usur- 
pation on the part of the archbishops. 
Indeed, the enemies of the corporation 
soon took advantage of this to main- 
tain that it had no legal existence, and 
that the charter of William of Cham- 
pagne had implicitly abrogated all pre- 
vious concessions. ‘The preamble of the 
charter ran in the following terms :— 


Just as the lords of the soil in respect- 
ing the rights and liberties of their sub- 
jects, may gain the love of God and of 
their neighbour, so also in violating or 
altering the privileges obtained in years 
long past, may they incur the displeasure 
of the Most High, lose the favour of the 
people, and charge their souls with an 
eternal burden. 

We then, induced by these motives, and 
considering the submission and devotion 
which you our dear children and faithful 
burghers have ever shown towards us 
until now, have judged it right to restore 
and confirm to you and your descendants 
in perpetuity, by the guarantee of our 
authority, the rights granted for a length 
of time, but badly protected, on account 
of the frequent change of seignors. We 
will that the magistrates be restored to 
the town, that they be chosen to the num- 
ber of 12 from among the inhabitants of 
our ban by your common consent, that 
they be afterwards presented to us, and 
be renewed every year, on Good Friday. 
Lastly, that they swear to judge you ac- 
cording to justice, and to guard our rights 
faithfully in so far as it shall be in their 
power to do so.* 





* Marloti Hist. Metropol. Remensis, t. ii. p. 417. 


of the municipal magistrates. 


: The charters of the corporations 
afford in general too few details on the manner in which they proceeded at the election 


At Peronne the 12 mayoralties of the trades severally 


met every year, and elected 24 persons, that is to say, 2 for each trade (métier). 
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This charter, comprehending a great 
number of articles relative to the mu- 
nicipal police, was granted in the year 
1182 by the Archbishop Guillaume, 
who pronounced an anathema against 
all who should oppose it. 

In spite of his benevolent intentions, 
he continually experienced disgust to- 
wards the close of his life from the 
party quarrels which no charter could 
extinguish ; for, though the Archbishop 
of Rheims was at the head of his church, 
he shared its administration with a 
chapter, whose views did not always 
accord with his own. This chapter 
showed itself exceedingly jealous of its 
rights of jurisdiction in the town, and 
neglected no opportunity of maintain- 
ing them to the detriment of the juris- 
diction of the corporation. Chicanery 
was not wanting to obtain the desired 
end. Not only the condition of the 
person accused, but the nature of 
his crime, and the place where it had 
been committed, decided before which 
‘ court the cause should be pleaded. 
There were perpetual conflicts between 
the aldermen and the ecclesiastical 
judges, and often even among the latter, 
according as they belonged to the ju- 
risdiction of the archbishop or to that 
of the canons. On the other hand, the 
corporation, embittered by provoca- 
tions, slight but of daily occurrence, 
was secretly agitated, and seemed ever 
ready to rise against the church. 
Grieved at seeing his good intentions 
produce so little benefit, Guillaume de 
Champagne complained bitterly in his 
letters to his friends. One of them, 
Etienne Bishop of Tournay, endea- 
voured in his reply to cheer him by 
pleasantries. “'There are,” said he, “in 
this world three kinds of brawlers, and 
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a fourth whom it is not easy to silence: 
a commune that will have the mas- 
tery—women who quarrel with each 
other—a herd of swine—and a chapter 
divided in opinion. We laugh at the 
second, we despise the third, but Lord 
deliver us from the first and the last!” 

The existence of these two hostile 
governments, each trying unceasingly 
to subjugate and ruin the other, con- 
stituted a singular state of things. It 
was not known, properly speaking, to 
which the town belonged; for at one 
time the corporation appeared master 
there, appointed the commanding of- 
ficers of the watch and of the guard, 
and had in its power the keys of the 
gates; at another, the archbishop 
claimed the keeping of the keys and the 
exercise of military authority. Violent 
debates arose on this subject, in which 
each party, before having recourse to 
force, endeavoured to defend their 
arguments. The archbishop relied 
on the antiquity of his authority, and 
the burghers asserted that the defence 
of the town naturally belonged to those 
whom it most concerned. 

In the year 1211, in a contest of this 
nature, the aldermen were determined 
to maintain their rights against the 
archbishop Aubry de Haut-Villiers. 
The archbishop, finding himself too 
weak to employ force, addressed his 
reclamations to the King, Philip 
Auguste, who decided against the 
burghers, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing letter :-— 


Philippe, by the grace of God King of 
the French, to his friends the aldermen 
and citizens of Rheims, greeting and 
friendship. 

We give you notice and command you 
strictly to render, without opposition or 





These 24 elected, after having taken oath, chose 10 jurors from among the entire in- 
habitants, with the exception of the 24 electors. These 10 jurors thus elected, chose 
other 10, who united to the 10 previous, again chose 10, which completed the body of 
jurors. The 30 jurors being sworn, elected a mayor and 7 aldermen. Among the 30 
jurors, only two might be relations. At Douay all the burghers assembled by parishes 
in the churches, and chose 11 persons for six parishes, that of St. Amet electing only 
one. These 11 took an oath to elect without bribery or canvassing 12 aldermen, to 
administer the law of the town for a year, and six persons to superintend the current 
expenditure. At Tournay the chefs d’ostel assembled in the hall at the sound of the 
bell, and after being sworn they elected from among all the parishes of the town, ac- 
cording to their respective populations, 30 discreet men (prud’hommes) called 
esgardeurs, who in their turn elected 20 jurors, and from among these jurors two pro- 
vosts, who must neither be relatives nor belong to the same trade (métier). The 30 
esgardeurs must choose, moreover, 14 aldermen (échevins) among the discreet men, 
descendants of the burghers, and born in the town. (Collection of Ordinances, 
vol. v. p. 130, 372, and 158.) 
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delay, to our well-beloved and trusty 
Archbishop Aubry, the keys of the gates 
of the town of Rheims, which he holds 
from us; to obey his proclamations (Jans) 
in the same manner as they were observed 
in the time of his predecessors; and, 
lastly, not to receive into the town, with- 
out his permission, those persons whom 
he may have banished, but to conduct 
yourselves towards the archbishop your 
lord in such a manner as that he shall no 
longer have occasion to address any com- 
plaints to us on your account, for we can 
neither deprive him of, nor guarantee to 
him, the possession of that which he 
holds from us. 


In the following year new grievances 
were addressed to the King by the 
Archbishop of Rheims. He complained 
that the burghers refused to obey his 
ordinances, unless they were rendered 
according to the advice, and with the 
consent, of the municipal magistrates. 
Aubry de Haut-Villiers was irritated 
by this refusal, and by the pretensions 
of the corporation, who, according to 
him, did the King as great an injury as 
himself, since they attempted to di- 
minish the privileges of one of the grand 
fiefs of the crown. 

Philippe Auguste looked upon it in 
the same light, and addressed more 
imperative injunctions to the burghers: 


We command you (said he to them) to 
observe with humility the archbishop’s 
proclamations (dans). If you find them 
unreasonable, lay your complaint before 
him peaceably, as to your seignor, and 
request him to amend what ought to be 
amended, never opposing his orders, ad- 
vising and praying him as to a lord, in 
order that he may be provided as he 
ought against any danger that may arise ; 
but if on being requested he refuse to do 
it, address your remonstrances on this 
matter to us, and we will do with pleasure 
as respects it all that it is our duty to do. 


This vague promise of a protection, 
which until then had only been ex- 
tended to their enemies, could not in- 
duce the burghers of Rheims to aban- 
don themselves to the mercy of the 
episcopal power. What passed dail 
between them and the agents of this 
power was much graver than the mild 
tone of the official despatches would 
lead us to believe. 

The archbishops of Rheims pos- 
sessed at the northern extremity of 
the town a fortress, built it is supposed 
by Henry of France ; here they main- 
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tained a numerous garrison of cheva- 
liers and archers. On the side towards 
the country the fortifications consisted 
of some towers raised even on the 
fosse of the town, and communicating 
with the outworks by a drawbridge ; 
but the opposite side presented more 
formidable defences. The walls were 
thicker, the fosses larger and deeper, 
and the ramparts, well terraced, were 
fortified with engines, all indicating 
that this citadel was intended not so 
much to protect the town from with- 
out as to control and terrify the in- 
habitants. 

This castle was called the Porte- 
Mars, because an ancient triumphal 
arch consecrated to the god Mars, and 
which formerly served as a gate to the 
town, was inclosed in this new build- 
ing. At the foot of the walls, towards 
the country, the archbishops had a 
small palace adorned with gardens ; this 
they occupied in time of peace, but 
at the least appearance of a disturb- 
ance, they quitted it to retreat to the 
fort. 

It was in the castle of Porte-Mars 
that the episcopal court sat. The 
people trembled at being cited before 
it, for, once within the fortress, no one 
could hope to leave it without having 
to paya ransom. As soon as a burgher 
was accused of the least offence against 
the archbishop, such as having spoken 
ill of his authority, or called in ques- 
tion a decision of his court, the serjeants 
at arms, lowering their draw-bridge, 
went out of the castle in good order, 
and took a kind of military promenade 
through the town, to seek and seize the 
guilty man. If they did not find him 
after having traversed the streets and 
searched the houses, they stopped the 
first person that fell into their hands, 
and carrying him with them by force, 
they retained him prisoner in the castle 
until the person they wanted was ex- 
changed for him. The unfortunate 
creatures detained under whatever pre- 
text in the archbishop’s prisons, were 
treated with the more severity in order 
to compel their family to buy them 
dearer. They were loaded with irons 
of an enormous weight, and confined in 
unhealthy dungeons without any other 
nourishment than bread and water, and 
of this they were sometimes deprived. 
If the prisoner’s family, whom they 
were careful to inform of his condition, 
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did not endeavour to remedy it, the 
gaolers had recourse to tortures, and 
the ransom often came too late. 

Such facts as these suffice to explain 
the stormy existence of the Communes, 
and the ardour with which a popula- 
tion of merchants and artizans threw 
themselves into civil war. Accus- 
tomed by the peaceful habits of our ci- 
vilization to see in the name of burgher 
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the “ete of that of soldier, we-have 
some difficulty in understanding these 
heroes of Middle Age industry, who 
handled their arms nearly as often as 
the tools of their trades, and made the 
sons of nobles and heroes tremble, even 
to their dungeons, when the sound of 
the bell announced to the country 
round that the Commune was going to 
rise for the defence of her liberties. 


Christmas Eves. 





LIZZY FARREN’S 
A Su»plementary Chapter 


IF gaiety consists in noise, then was 
the market-place of Salisbury, towards 
the close of Christmas Eve, 1769, ex- 
tremely joyous and glad. In the centre, 
onaraisec stage, his worship the Mayor 
was inaugurating the holiday-time by 
having a bout at single-stick with an 
itinerant exhibitor of the art of self- 
defence, from London. The “ pro- 
fessor” had been soliciting the magis- 
terial permission to set up his stage in 
the market-place ; and he had not only 
received full licence, but the chief ma- 
gistrate himself condescended to take 
a siick and try his strength with the 
professor. 

It was an edifying sight, and hump- 
kins and burgesses enjoyed it con- 
sumedly. The professional fencer al- 
lowed his adversary to count many 
“hits,” out of pure gratitude; but he 
lad some self-respect, and in order 
that his reputation might not suffer in 
the estimation of the spectators, he 
wound up the dint by dealing a stroke 
on the right-worshipful skull which 
made the mayor imagine that chaos 
was really come again, and that all 
ahout him was dancing confusedly into 
annihilation. 

“Tam afraid T have accidentally hurt 
your worship’s head,” said the wickedly 
——S single-stick player. 

“H’m!” murmured the fallen great 
man, with a ghastly smile, and Iris’s 
seven hues upon his cheek; “don’t 
mention it, there’s nothing in it.” 

“ {am truly rejoiced,” said the pro- 
fessor to his assistant, with a wink of 
the eye, “that his worship has not lost 
his senses.” 

“Oh, aye!” exclaimed the rough aide, 
“he’s ahout as wise as ever he was!” 
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The single-stick player looked like 
Pizarro, who, when he did kill a friend, 
occasionally “his custom i’ the after- 
noon,” always went to the funeral in a 
mourning suit and a droop of the eye, 
intended for sympathy. 

In the meantime, the mayor, who 
had been fancying himself in a balloon, 
and that he was being whirled —- 
from his native town, began to thi 
that the balloon was settling to earth 
again, and that the representation of 
chaos had been deferred “in conse- 
quence of the indisposition of a prin- 
cipal performer.” He continued hold- 
ing on by the rails, as if the balloon 
was yet unsteady; and he only com- 
plained of “a drumming in the ears.” 

At that moment, the not-to-be-mis- 
taken sound of a real drum fell in 
harsh accompaniment upon his singing 
ears; and it had one good effect, that 
of bringing back the magistrate and 
the man. Both looked through the 
rather shaken windows of the one body, 
and indignation lighted up from within. 

The sound came from the suburb of 
Fisherton, but it swelled insultingly 
nearer and nearer, as though announc- 
ing that it was about to be beaten in 
the borough, despite all magisterial 
sanction. ‘The great depository of au- 
thority continued to gaze in speechless 
horror as the bearer of the noisy in- 
strument, “ unmusical to Volscian ears,” 
made his appearance in the market- 
place, at the head of a small procession, 
which was at once seen to consist of a 
party of strolling actors. 

The drummer was a thick-set man 
with nothing healthy-looking about 
him but his nose, and that looked too 
healthy. He was - low comedian, 
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and was naturally endowed to assume 
that distinctive line. 

He was followed by three or four 
couple of the “ladies and gentlemen of 
the company,” and of some of them it 
might be said that shoes were things 
they did not much stand upon. They 
moreover had a shabby-genteel air 
about them ; looked hungry and happy, 
and wore one hand in the pocket, upon 
an economising principle in reference 
to gloves. The light comedian cut 
jokes with the spectators, and was soon 
invited to the consequence he aimed 
at—an invitation to “take a glass of 
wine.” The women were more taw- 
dry-looking than the men, but they 
wore a light-hearted, romping aspect, 
—all except the young lady who played 
Ophelia and Columbine, who carried a 
baby, and looked as if she had not been 
asleep since it was born, which was 
probably the case. 

The cortége was closed by a fine 
—— man who led by the 
nand a little girl some ten years old; 
and no one could look for a moment 
at them without at once feeling assured 
that there was something in them 
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with whom they consorted. ‘They were 
father and daughter. He, manager ; 
she, a species of infant-phenomenon. 
In his face were to be traced the fur- 
rows of disappointment; and in his 
eyes the gleams of hope. Ler face was, 
as faces of the young should ever be, 
full of enjoyment, love, and feeling. 
The last two were especially there for 
the father whose hand she held, and 
into whose face she looked ever and 
anon with a smile, which never failed 
to be repaid in similar currency. 

The refined air of the father and 
the graceful bearing of the modest 
daughter won commendation from all 
beholders. [He was an ex-surgeon of 
Cork who had given up his profession 
in order to follow the stage. People 
put him down as insane; and so he 
was ; but it was an insanity which made 
a Countess of his daughter. His name 
was Farren; andthe child, pet daughter 
of a pretty three, was the inimitable 
Lizzy. 

If the mayor could have read into 
futurity, he would have knelt down and 
kissed Lizzy Farren’s shoe-buckles. 
As he could not, he only saw in the 
sire a vagabond, and in the child a 
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mountebank. On the former he hurled 
down the whole weight of his magis- 
terial wrath. It was in vain that the 
manager declared that he was on his 
way to solicit the mayor's licence to 
act in Salisbury. That official gentle- 
man declared that it was an infraction 
of the law to pass from the suburb of 
Fisherton into the borough of Salis- 
bury, until the mayor’s permission had 
been signified. 

“And that permission I will never 
give,” said his worship. ‘We are a 
godly people here, and have no taste 
for rascal-players. As his Majesty’s 
representative, I am bound to encou- 
rage no amusements that are not re- 
spectable.” 

“But our young king,” interrupted 
Mr. Farren, “is himself a great patron 
of the theatre.” 

This was worse than a heavy blow 
at single-stick, and the mayor was the 
more wroth that le had no argument 
ready to meet it. After looking angry 
for a moment, a bright thought struc 
him. 

“Aye, aye, sir! you will not, I hope, 
teach a mayor either fact or duty. We 
know, sir, what the King (God bless 
him!) patronizes. His majesty does 
not patronise strollers. He goes regu- 
larly to an established church, sir, and 
to an established theatre ; and so, sir, 
Tas mayor support only establishments. 
Good Heavens! what would become 
of the throne and the altar, were a 
mayor of Sarum to do otherwise !” 

As Mr. Farren did not well know, 
he could not readily tell; and as he 
stood mute, the mayur continued, from 
his coigre of vantage, to pour down 
obloquy upon the player and his voca- 
tion. At every allusion which he made 
to his predilection only for amusements 
that were respectable and instructive, 
the single stick-player and his man 
drew themselves up, cried “ Hear, 
hear!” and looked down upon the ac- 
tors with an air of burlesque contempt. 
The actors, men and women, returned 
the look with a burst of incontrollable 
laughter. The mayor took this for 
deliberate insult aimed at himself and 
at what he chose to patronize. His 
protégés looked the more proud, and 
became louder than ever in their self- 
applauding “hear, hear!” The players 
the while shrieked with laughter— 
even Mr. Farren and Lizzy could not 
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refrain from risibility, for the stick- 
player and his man were really mem- 
bers of the company. The former was 
Mr. Frederick Fitzmontague, who was 
great in Hamlet; and his man was the 
ruffian in melo-dramas, and the clown 
in pantomimes ; and, as he did a little 
private business of his own, by accept- 
ing an engagement from a religious 
society, during the dull season of the 
year, to preach in the highways against 
theatricals, Mr. Osmond Brontere was 
usually known by the cognomen of 
Missionary Jack. 

The magisterial refusal to licence the 
wandering company to play in Salis- 
bury, was followed by altercation, and 
altercation by riot. The multitude 
took part with the mimes and hooted 
the mayor; and the latter, viewing poor 
Farren as the cause and guilty mover 
of all that had occurred, summarily 
ordered his arrest, and, in spite of all 
remonstrance, resisting, or loudly-ex- 
pressed disgust, the manager was ulti- 
mately lodged in the cage. The mob 
then, satisfied at having had a little 
excitement, and caring nothing more 
about the matter, at length separated, 
and repaired to their respective homes. 
They went all the quicker that the rain 
had begun to descend in torrents ; and 
they took little notice of poor Lizzy, 
who went home in the dusk, weeping 
bitterly, and led by the hands of the 
matronly Ophelia and Missionary Jack. 

Ere morning dawned, a change had 
come over the scene. The rain had 
ceased, a hard frost had set in, and all 
Salisbury looked as if it were built 
a frozen lake; and the market- 
place itself was a mer-de-glace. Christ- 
mas day was scarcely visible when a boy 
of early habits, standing at the door of 
an upholsterer’s shop which bore above 
it the name of Burroughs, fancied he 
saw something moving with stealthy 
pace across the market-place, and he 
amused himself by watching it through 
the gloom. It was after a while deve- 
loped into the figure of a thinly-clad 
girl bearing in her arms a bowi of hot 
milk. She trod cautiously, looking 
down how at her feet, and anon across 
the wide square, to measure the dis- 
tance she had yet to go. Each little 
foot was put forward with hesitation, 
and so slowly was progress made that 
there was good chance of the boiling 
milk being frozen before it had been 
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carried half-way to its destination. 
The girl was Lizzy Farren, and in the 
bowl, which between her arms looked 
as graceful as urn clasped by Arcadian 
nymph, lay the chief portion of a break- 
fast, destined on this said Christmas 
morning for her captive sire in the 
Cage. 

* She'll be down!” exclaimed young 
Burroughs, as he saw her partially slip. 
Lizzy, however, recovered herself ; but, 
so alarmed was she at her situation, so 
terrified when she measured the dis- 
tance she had to accomplish by that 
which she had already traversed, that 
she fairly stood still near the centre of 
the market-place, and wept aloud over 
the hot heal and her cold position. It 
was then that the young knight recog- 
nised the crisis when he was authorised 
to interfere. He made a run from the 
door, shot one leg in advance, drew 
the other quickly after him, and went 
sliding with express-train-speed close 
up to Lizzy’s feet, who no sooner saw 
the direful prospect of collision than 
she screamed with an energy which 
roused all the rooks in “the Close.” 

“ Hold hard!” exclaimed the merry- 
faced boy; “hold hard! that is, my- 
self, you Lizzy, and the milk. Hold 
hard!” he continued as he half held 
her up, and half held on to her, “ hold 
hard! or we shall all be down together.” 

“Oh, where do you come from ?— 
and how do you know my name is 
Lizzy ?” 

“Well, Mr. Fitzmontague lodges in 
our house, and he told us all about 
you last night; and he said as sure as 
could be that you would be awake be- 
fore anybody in Salisbury; and, sure 
enough, here you are, almost before 
daylight.” 

y the help of the young chevalier, 
the distressed damsel was relieved from 
her perplexity. Young Burroughs 
offered to carry the bowl, but this she 
stoutly refused. ‘No one,” she said, 
“shall carry my father’s breakfast to 
him, but myself, on such a morning!” 
And so, her deliverer walked tenderly 
by her side, holding her cautiously up, 
nor ceased from his care until Lizzy 
and her burden had safely reached the 
Cage. Through the bars of the small 
window Farren had watched her coming, 
and he hailed her arrival with a “ God 
bless you, my own child!” 

“Ob, Papa,” cried Lizzy, weeping 
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again, and embracing the bowl as 
warmly as if it had been her father him- 
self, “Oh, Papa, what would Mamma, 
and my little sisters, and all our friends 
in Liverpool say, if they knew how we 
were beginning our Christmas day.” 

“Things unknown are unfelt, my 
darling; we will tell them nothing 
about it, till fortune gilds over the 
memory of it. But what do you bring, 
Lizzy? rather, why doI ask? It 
is my breakfast, and Lizzy has had 
none.” 

A pretty altercation ensued, but 
Lizzy gained her point, and not one 
drop would she taste till her sire had 
commenced the repast. Aided by 
young Burroughs, she held the lip of 
the bowl through the bars of the Cage, 
and the little English maiden smiled 
for the first time since yesterday, at 
beholding her sire imbibe the quick- 
ening draught. It was not till three 
years after that Barry and his wife 
played Evander and Euphrasia, in the 
Grecian Daughter, or Farren would 
have drawn a parallel suitable to the 
occasion. He was not so well up in 
history as in theatricals; and on the 
stage history has a terrible time of it. 
Witness this very tragedy, in which 
Murphy has made Evander king of 
Sicily ; and confounded Dionysius the 
elder with his younger namesake. To 
be sure, pleasant Palmer, who played 
the character, was about as wise as 


~arr 
When the primitive breakfast was 
concluded, Lizzy stood sad and silent, 
and the father sadly and silently looked 
down at her; and young Burroughs 
leaned against the wall as sad and as 
silent as either of them; and so a 
weary two hours passed by, at the end 
of which the town constable appeared, 
accompanied by a clerical gentleman, 
and empowered to give freedom to the 
captive. 

hen the constable told the ma- 
nager that his liberation was owing to 
the intercession made in his behalf by 
the Rev. Mr. Snodgrass, who had just 
arrived in Salisbury, Lizzy clapped 
her hands with agitation, for she saw 
that the clerical interceder was no 
other than Missionary Jack. “Oh! 
Mr. Brontere,” said the curious girl, 
when they had all reached home to- 


gether, “how did you ever manage 
it P” 
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“ Well,” said the enterprising actor, 
with a laugh, “I called on his worship 
to inquire what Christmas charities 
might be acceptable ; and if there were 
any prisoners whom my humble means 
might liberate. He named your papa, 
and the company have paid what is 
necessary. His worship was not in- 
exorable, particularly as I incidentally 
told him his majesty patronised an 
itinerant company the other day at 
Datchet. And as for how I did it— 
I rather think I am irresistible in the 
dress in which poor Will Havard ae 
two years ago played Old Adam. 
little ingenuity, as you see, has made 
it look very like a rector’s costume ; 
and besides,” said Missionary Jack, 
“T sometimes think that nature in- 
tended me for the Church.” 


Three years had elapsed. On the 
Christmas eve of 1774 all the play- 
going people of Wakefield were in a 
state of pleasant excitation at the pro- 
mise of bills posted over the town, an- 
nouncing the immediate appearance of 
“the young Queen of Columbines.” 
All the young bachelors of the town 
were besieging the box-office; for in 
those days there were not only theatres 
in provincial towns, but people really 
went tothem. Amid the applicants was 
a sprightly-looking “articled clerk,” 
who, having achieved his object, had 
stopped for a moment at the stage- 
door to read the programme of the 
forthcoming pantomime. While thus 
engaged the Columbine Queen, the 
most fairy-looking of youthful figures, 
brilliant as spring, and light as gos- 
samer, “sweet fifteen,” with a look of 
being a year or two more, tripped into 
the street on her way home from re- 
hearsal. Eighty years ago the gal- 
lantry of country towns with respect 
to pretty actresses was much like that 
which characterises German localities 
now—it was of a rudely enthusiastic 
quality. Accordingly the fairy-look- 
ing Columbine had hardly proceeded 
a dozen yards than she had twice as 
many offers made her of arms whereon 
to find support over the slippery pave- 
ment; for it was an old-fashioned 
winter in Wakefield, and Columbine’s 
suitors had as many falls in the course 
of their assiduities as though they had 
been so many “Lovers” in the panto- 
mime, and the wand of Harlequin was 
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tripping them up as they skipped along, 
Columbine got skilfully rid of them all, 
in time, save one, and he became at 
last so unwelcomely intrusive that the 
“articled clerk,” who was the very 
champion of distressed damsels, and 
had been a watcher of what was going 
on, went up to the lady, took her arm 
in his without any ceremony, and bade 
her persecutor proceed further at his 
peril. The gentleman took the hint, 
and left knight and lady to continue 
on their way unmolested. The latter 
no sooner saw themselves alone than, 
looking into each other’s faces, they 
laughed a merry laugh of recognition, 
and it would be difficult to say which 
was the merrier, “ Miss Farren” or 
“ Mr. Burroughs ”—the young actress 
or the incipient lawyer. 

When “boxing night” came, there 
was a crowded house, and Lizzy created 
a furore. Like Carlotta Grisi, she 
could sing as well as dance, and there 
was bright intellect to boot, pervading 
all she did. On the night in question 
she sang between the acts, and young 
Burroughs, ever watchful, especially 
marked the effect of her singing upon 
a very ecstatic amateur who was seated 
next to him. ‘ What a treasure,” said 
the amateur, “would this girl be in 
Liverpool!” “ Well,” remarked Bur- 
roughs, “I am ready to accept an en- 
gagement for her; state your terms: 
thirty shillings a week, I presume, will 
not quite exhaust your treasury.” 
“T will certainly,” said the stranger, 
“tell our manager, Younger, of the 
prize that is to be acquired so cheaply, 
—and the affair need not be delayed, 
for Younger is at the ‘ Swan,’ and will 
be down here to-night to see the Pan- 
tomine.” 

In five minutes, Burroughs was sit- 
ting face to face with Younger at the 
inn, urging him to come at once, in 
time, not to see Columbine dance, but 
to hear her sing. “I wonder,” said the 
manager, “if your young friend is a 
child of the Cork surgeon who married 
the daughter of Wright the Liverpool 
brewer. If so, and she is clever be- 
sides, why “ 

“Why, she would make your for- 
tune,” exclaimed the lawyer’s clerk. 
“She is the grand-daughter of your 
Liverpool brewer, sings like a nightin- 
gale, and is worth four pounds a week 
to you at least. Come and hear her.” 
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Younger walked leisurely down, as 
if he were in no particular want of 
“talent,” but he was so pleased with 
what he did hear, that when the song- 
stress came off the stage enteeie 
went round and exultingly announced 
that he had procured an engagement 
for her at Liverpool, at two pounds ten 
per week; and to find her own silk 
shoes and stockings. In prospect of 
such a Potosi, the Columbine danced 
that night as boundingly as if Dan 
Mercury had lent her the very pinions 
from his heels. 

“Mr. Burroughs,” said Lizzy, as he 
was escorting her and her mother 
home, “this is the second Christmas 
you have made happy for us. I hope 
you may live to be a Lord Chief 
Justice.’ 

“ Thank you, Lizzy; that’s about as 
likely as that Liverpool should make of 
the Wakefield Columbine a countess.” 


A few years had again passed by 
since the Christmas week which suc- 
ceeded that spent at Wakefield, and 
which saw Lizzy Farren the only 
Rosetta which Liverpool cared to listen 
to; and it was now the same joyous 
season, but the locality was Chester. 

There was a custom then prevailing 
among actors, which exists nowhere 
now except in some of the small towns 
in Germany. Thus, not very long ago, 
at Ischl, in Austria, I was surprised to 
see avery pretty actress enter my own 
room at the inn, and, putting a play- 
bill into my hand, solicit my presence 
at her benefit. This was a common 
practice in the North of England till 
Tait Wilkinson put an end to it, as 
derogatory to the profession. The prac- 
tice, however, had not been checked at 
the time and in the locality to which I 
have alluded. On the Christmas Eve 
of the period in question, Lizzy Farren 
was herself engaged in distributing her 
bills, and asking patronage for her be- 
nefit, which was to take place on the 
following Twelfth Night. As appro- 
priate to the occasion she had chosen 
Shakspere’s comedy of that name, and 
was to play Viola—a part for which 
Younger, who loved her heartily, had 
given her especial instruction. 

Miss Farren had not been very suc- 
cessful in her “ touting.” She had been 
unlucky in the two families at whose 
houses she had ventured to knock. The 
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first was that of the ex-proprietor of a 
religious periodical, who had a horror 
of the stage, but who had so much 

ater a horror of Romanism that, 
ike the Scottish clergy of the time, he 
would have gone every night to the 
play during Passion week, only to 
show his abhorrence of popery! This 
pious scoundrel had grown rich by 
swindling his editors, and supporting 
any question which paid best. His 
household he kept for years by insert- 
ing advertisements in his journal for 
which he was paid in kind. He was a 
slimy, sneaking, mendacious knave, who 
would have advocated atheism if he 
could have secured a dozen additional 
subscribers by it. His lady was the 
quintessence of vulgarity and malig- 
nity. She wore diamonds in her wig, 
venom in her heart, and very much- 
abused English at the end of her tongue. 

Poor Lizzy, rebuffed here, rang at 
the garden gate of Mrs. Penury Beau- 
gawg, a lady of sentiment who “drank ;” 
a lady of simplicity who rouged; a lady 
of affected honesty wholived beyond her 
income, and toadied or bullied her rela- 
tivesinto paying her debts. Mrs. Penury 
Beaugawg would have graciously ac- 
cepted orders for a private box, but 
a patronage which cost her anything 
was a vulgarity which her gentle and 
generous spirit could not comprehend. 

Lizzy was standing dispirited in the 
road at the front of the house, when a 
horseman rode slowly up, and, not at 
all abashed at practising an old but 
not agreeable custom, she raised « bill 
to his hand as he came close to her, 
and solicited half-a-crown, the regular 
admission-price to the boxes. 

“ Lizzy!” cried the horseman, “ you 
shall have such a house at Chester as 
the old town has not seen since the 
night Garrick was here and played 
* Richard’ and ‘ Lord Chalkstone.’” 

The equestrian was Mr. Burroughs, 
then in training for the bar, and as 
willing to help Miss Farren now as he 
was to aid her and her bowl of milk 
across the market-place at Salisbury. 
The incipient barrister kept his word : 
the Chester theatre was crammed to 
the ceiling, and, as Lizzy said, Mr. 
Burroughs was her Christmas angel, 
the thought of whom was always asso- 
ciated in her mind with plums, cur- 
rants, holly— 

“ And mistletoe,” said the budding 
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counsellor, with a look at which both 
laughed merrily and honestly. 


On the Christmas Eve of 1776 Miss 
Farren was seated in Colman’s parlour 
in London, looking at him while he read 
two letters of introduction, one from 
Burroughs, the other from Younger, 
and both in high praise of the fair 
bearer, for whom they were especially 
written. My limits here will only 
allow me to say that Lizzy was en- 
gaged for the next summer season at 
the Haymarket, where she appeared 
on June 9, 1777, in She Stoops to 
Conquer. She was the Miss Hard- 
castle, and Edwin made his first ap- 
pearance in London with her in the 
same piece. Colman would have brought 
out Henderson too, if he could have 
managed it. That dignified gentleman, 
however, insisted on reserving his debit 
for Shylock till the 11th of the same 
month. And what a joyous season 
did she make of it for our then youthful 
grandfathers! How they admired her 
double talent in Miss Hardcastle! how 
ecstatic were they with her Maria in 
The Citizen! how ravishedly they lis- 
tened to her Rosetta! how they laughed 
at her Miss Tittup in Bon Ton, and 
how they extolled her playfulness and 
dignity as the Countess Rosina (of 
which she was the original representa- 
tive) in the Barber of Seville! It 
may be remarked that Colman omitted 
the most comic scene in the piece, that 
wherein the count is disguised as a 
drunken trooper, as injurious to mo- 
rality ! 

When in the following year she 
played Lady Townley, she was de- 
clared the first, and she was almost the 
youngest, of then living actresses ; and 
when she joined the Drury Lane com- 
pany, in the following season, the prin- 
_ parts were divided between her- 
self, Miss Walpole, Miss P. Hopkins, 
and Perdita Robinson, not one of whom 
was then quite twenty years of age. 
Ts not this a case wherein to exclaim 


Oh mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos ? 


Just twenty years did she adorn our 
stage, ultimately taking leave of it at 
Drury Lane, in April 1797, in the 
character of Lady Teazle. Before that 
time, however, she had been prominent 
in the Christmas private plays at the 
Duke of Richmond's, in which the Earl 
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of Derby, Lord Henry Fitzgerald, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Damer acted with her, 
and that rising barrister Mr. Burroughs, 
looking constantly at the judicial bench 
as his own proper stage, was among 
the most admiring of the audience. 
It was there that was formed that at- 
tachment which ultimately made of 
her, a month after she retired from the 
stage, Countess of Derby, and future 
mother of a future countess—Lady 
Wilton. 

Not long subsequent to this, and 
after her presentation at court, where 
she was received with marked kindly 
condescension by Queen Charlotte, the 
countess was walking in the marriage 
procession of the Princess Royal and 
the Duke of Wirtemberg; her foot 
caught in the carpeting, and she would 
have fallen to the ground but for the 
ready arm, once more extended to sup=- 
port her, of Mr. Burroughs, now an 
eminent man indeed. 

Many years had been added to the 
roll of time when a carriage containing 
a lady was on its way to Windsor, but 
suddenly came to a stop by the break- 
ing of an axle-tree. In the midst of 
the distress which ensued to the occu- 
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pier, a second carriage approached, 
bearing a good-natured looking gen- 
tleman, whoat once offered his services. 
The lady, recognising an old friend, ac- 
cepted the offer with alacrity. As the 
two drove off together in the gentle- 
man’s carriage towards Windsor, the 
owner of it remarked that he almost 
expected to find her in distress on the 
road, for it was Christmas Eve, and he 
had been thinking of “old times.” 

“How many years is it, my lady 
countess,” said he, “since I stood at 
my father’s shop-door in Salisbury, 
watching your perilous passage over the 
market-place with the bowl of milk ?” 

“Not so long, at all events, my lord 
judge,” she answered with a smile, “but 
that I recollect that my poor father 
would have lost his breakfast but for 
your assistance.” 

“The time is not long for memory,” 
replied the judge, “nor is Salisbury as 
far from Windsor as Dan from Beer- 
sheba, and yet how wide the distance 
between the breakfast at the cage-door 
of Salisbury, and the Christmas dinner 
to which we are both proceeding in the 
palace of the King!” 

Joun Doran. 


THE REIGN OF EDWARD THE FIFTH. 


Grants, &c. from the Crown during the Reign of Edward the Fifth: from the original 
docket-book MS. Harl. 435; and two Speeches for opening Parliament, by John 


Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Chancellor. 


With an Historical Introduction, 


by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Lond, and Newe. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 


THERE is perhaps no portion of 
history which more fully exposes to 
view the hateful products of human 
depravity, reigning triumphant in the 
high plaees of the earth, than that of 


the sixteenth century—the period 
when, in the words of an eloquent 
modern writer, “thesombre and sinister 
wisdom of Italian policy began to ex- 
ercise its influence over the councils 
of the great—a policy of refined stra- 
tagem, of complicated intrigue, of sys- 
tematic falsehood, of ruthless but secret 
violence.” * In Louis XI. we behold 
the very incarnation of avarice, perfidy, 
and cruelty. And if we turn to our 
own country, and its princes of the 
House of York, we discover the same 
exhibition of the worst corruptions of 


our nature. The graver crimes of 
Edward IV. were glosed over by his 
softer vices, his luxury, his indolenes, 
and that specious good-nature which 
often accompanies the easy sensualist : 
these qualities, and an unwonted vigour 
on some great emergencies, conspired 
to impart an apparent prosperity and 
splendour to his career, and a transient 
success to his personal fortunes, but 
they were in fact hastening him to a 
premature death, and preparing the 
final ruin of the Plantagenets. His 
reign lasted for two-and-twenty years; 
but those two-and-twenty years were 
too brief a period for the accomplish- 
ment of the task he had undertaken— 
the consolidation of a new dynasty, 
which was not merely unsupported by 





* Introduction to Sir E. L. Bulwer’s ‘‘ Last of the Barons.” 
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foreign alliances, but, from his impolitic 
marriage, was regarded with jealousy 
and envy by the principal of the native 
nobility. 

The two months of the reign of 
Edward V. form the catastrophe of the 
two-and-twenty years of Edward IV. 
All that he had built up for his family 
during those years was then suddenly 
thrown down. In an early age the 
world had been warned, for all future 
time—Put not your trust in princes, 
nor in any born of man; for when the 
breath of man goeth forth, he turneth 
again to the dust, and then all his 
thoughts perish. And never, since 
those words were uttered by thePsalmist 
of Israel, was their truth more fully 
manifested than in the termination of 
all the designs, the frustration of all 
the schemes, of this English monarch 
when the breath departed from his 


dward IV. owed his title to the 
crown to his grandmother the heiress 
of Mortimer, but his possession of it 
to his mother being a Neville. It was 
by the potent arm of her nephew, in 
whom the two great earldoms of War- 
wick and Salisbury, with the wealth 
of the Despensers earls of Gloucester, 
were centered, and by the influential 
arty of which he was the leader, that 
Edward was raised to the throne. The 
young monarch was gay and gallant, 
and did not hasten to strengthen his 
position by marriage ; nor were foreign 
rinces desirous to form alliance with 
im, deeming it possible that the heirs 
of York and Lancaster might again 
change places, as before long they did. 
Moreover it has been suspected by 
some, and not without reason, that the 
earl of Warwick, though engaged in 
negociating with foreign princes for 
the king’s marriage, really intended 
that he should marry his own daughter, 
whom he subsequently gave to the 
duke of Clarence. Mowever that may 
have been, nearly three years had 
elapsed since Edward’s coronation, 
when he formed a sudden and secret 
marriage with the dowager lady Grey; 
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and six years and a half more had 
elapsed before his eldest son was born. 
So that, altogether, he remained for 
more than ten years without a heir male 
apparent, and when he died he left his 
heir at the tender age of thiricen. 
These circumstances formed the chief 
encouragement of his worthless and 
unprincipled brothers: they tempted 
on the treason of the perjured Clarence, 
and the usurpation of the sanguinary 
Gloucester. 

What we know of the character of 
the queen and her relations is for the 
most part in their favour. The ladies 
were fair and virtuous, the men Cis- 
tinguished for their chivalry and their 
accomplishments; but they aggrandised 
the chief preferments of the day, and 
this of course in the eyes of their con- 
temporaries and rivals was unpardon- 
able. They were hated as upstarts 
and intruders, and relentlessly perse- 
cuted to destruction. 

The queen, though born the daughter 
of an English knight, liad a princess for 
her mother. Jvhn duke of Bedford, 
regent of France, the uncle of king 
Henry VI. had married for his second 
wife Jaquetta of Luxembourg, daugh- 
ter of Peter comte de St. Pol; and 
that lady, being left a young widow, 
took for her protector Sir Richard 
Wydevile, who had been lieutenant of 
Calais when the duke of Bedford was 
captain of that town. He received the 
royal pardon for his matrimonial mis- 
demeanor in 1437, and in 1448 was 
summoned to parliament as Lord 
Ryvers.* The duchess of Bedford 
lived to the year 1472. 

The duchess and lord Ryvers had a 
very numerous family, of whom the 
eldest daughter was Elizabeth, after- 
wards destined to captivate king Ed- 
ward IV. She was married, at an 
early age, to John lord Grey of Groby, 
and had already given birth to two 
sons, Thomas, afterwards marquess 
of Dorset, and Richard, afterwards 
called the lord Richard Grey, before 
the death of her husband, which 
occurred in the first battle of St. Al- 





* “Tt being,” adds Dugdale, “ no name 


times Earls of Devon.’’ Baronage, ii. 230. 


of any place, but of ati antient family, some- 
We suspect, however, that another origin 


is to be looked for, and perhaps a continental one. Anthony lord Ryvers himself 
signed his name Rivieres : see the Excerpta Historica, 1831, p. 242, and the Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxvi. p. 273. We find the father on one occasion signing R. W. de Ryvers. 


(Nichols’s Autographs, 1829, plate 2.) 
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ban’s, on the 17th Feb. 1460-1. He 
fell fighting on the Lancastrian side; 
and the anecdote is well known of the 
circumstances under which his widow 
was afterwards introduced to the 
sovereign of the house of York. The 
king was hunting in the forest of Whit- 
tlebury, when he turned for rest to 
Grafton House, an ancestral manor of 
the family of Wydeville, and then the 
residence of the duchess of Bedford 
and her husband the lord Ryvers. 
“ The popular tradition of the neigh- 
bourhood is, (as we are told by the 
county historian,*) that the lovely 
widow sought the young monarch in 
the forest for the purpose of petition- 
ing for the restoration of her husband’s 
lands to her and her impoverished 
children ; and met him under the tree 
still known by the name of the Queen’s 
Oak, which stands in the direct line of 
communication from Grafton to the 
forest, and now rears its hollow trunk 
and branching arms in a hedge-row 
between Pury and Grafton parks.” 
Whatever were the circumstances of 
their introduction, the bargain was 
hastily concluded. It was on the morn- 
ing of the first of May, 1464, that Ed- 
ward again came early to the manor 
of Grafton, leaving his train at Stony 
Stratford, and was there privately 
married by a single priest, no other 
witnesses being present but the boy 
who served at mass, the duchess of 
Bedford, and two of her gentlewomen. 
In a few hours the king returned to 
Stratford, and retired to his chamber, 
as if he had been hunting, and fatigued 
with the exercise. Shortly after, he 
invited himself to spend a few days 
with lord Ryvers at Grafton, and was 
splendidly entertained there for four 
days, but the marriage was still kept a 

rofound secret; nor was it made 

nown until the following Michaelmas- 
day, when Elizabeth, being led by the 
duke of Clarence in solemn pomp to 
the church of Reading abbey, was de- 
clared Queen, and received the com- 
pliments of the nobility. 

Elizabeth Wydeville, as we have al- 
ready remarked, brought a large tribe 
of relations to share the honours and 
offices of the state. Besides her father 
and her two infant sons, she had five 
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brothers,—1. Anthony; 2. John; 3. 
Lionel; 4. Edward; and 5. Richard ; 
and five sisters,—1. Margaret; 2. Anne; 
3. Jaquetta; 4. Mary; and 5. Katha- 
rine. 

The greatest of the nobility were 
ready to take the sisters of the new 
queen in marriage. The festivities at 
Reading were not concluded before 
Margaret was wedded to the lord 
Maltravers, heir apparent of the earl 
of Arundel; 2. Anne was united shortly 
after to the lord Bourchier, heir appa- 
rent of the earl of Essex; 3. Jaquetta 
to the lord Strange of Knokyn; 4. 
Mary to the son and heir of lord Her- 
bert, soon after earl of Pembroke; and 
5. Katharine to the duke of Bucking- 
ham. This last marriage took place 
in Feb. 1465-6, according to William 
of Worcester, who says that “ the king 
made the duke to marry the queen’s 
sister, to the secret displeasure of the 
earl of Warwick :’f and it was in the 
following September, at Windsor, that 
the marriage was solemnised between 
the young Jord Herbert and the lady 
Mary Wydeville, a daughter of lord 
Herbert being married at the same 
time to Thomas Talbot viscount Lisle; 
and upon that occasion the king made 
the said young Herbert a knight, and 
created him lord of Dunsterre, which 
was all “to the secret displeasure of 
the earl of Warwick and the magnates 
of the land.” { 

Thus were the ladies of the Wyde- 
ville family provided for: whilst their 
brothers were not less regarded, though 
they suffered more from the storms of 
the world. Of three of them we shall 
have more to say : of the third, Lionel, 
we need only remark, that, being bred 
to the church, he was made dean of 
Exeter, and afterwards bishop of Salis- 
bury; and of Richard, the youngest, 
that, surviving the wreck of his family, 
he was restored to his father’s earldom 
in the reign of Henry VII 

The first honours conferred on the 
queen’s relatives were to grace her 
coronation, when her father was ad- 
vanced to the degree of an earl, and 
the two eldest of her brothers were 
made knights of the Bath. 

Lord Ryvers, the father, was a man 
of unquestionable merit and talents ; 





* Baker’s Northamptonshire, ii. 179. 
+ Wilhelmi Wyrcester Annales, ad calc. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XLIII. 
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he had already filled several import- 
ant offices, and had been elected a 
knight of the Garter, in the reign of 
Henry VI. A new career of pros- 
perity opened to him under the rays 
of “the sun of York.” On the 4th 
March, 1464-5, he was appointed lord 
treasurer “to the secret displeasure of 
the earl of Warwick and the magnates 
of England,” as Worcester repeats, in 
his favourite phrase; in 1467 he was 
made constable of England for life, with 
remainder to the lord Scales his son. 

His eldest son Anthony had already 
been provided for in marriage with the 
heiress of the ancient barony of Scales, 
in whose right he was summoned to 
parliament. This had taken place in 
1462, before the elevation of his sister. 
Sir John Wydeville, the second son, 
made a different match, and one that 
was considered to outrage decency, 
even at a time when marriages more 
or less unequal in point of age were 
not uncommon. Though a mere strip- 
ling, he became the fourth husband of 
the aged duchess of Norfolk, the grand- 
mother of the existing duke.* 

But the family of Wydeville was 
rudely shaken by the political tempest 
of the year 1469. At that period, the 
earl of Warwick, who had become 
much dissatisfied with the diminished 
share he now enjoyed in the counsels 
of the monarch whom he had raised to 
the throne, formed a scheme to recover 
his influence in the state by the re- 
moval of Edward, and the substitution 
of his next brother George. He had 
won the alliance of the latter prince 
by the offer of the elder of his two 
daughters, who were the presumptive 
heirs of his great possessions. A papal 
dispensation for the marriage of the 
duke of Clarence and the lady Isabella 
Neville was dated at Rome on the 
14th March, 1469, and it was solem- 
nised at Calais (where the earl of War- 
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wick was captain) on the 11th of the 
following July, without the concur- 
rence, and perhaps without the know- 
ledge, of king Edward. At the same 

eriod public commotions were raised 
in England by the machinations of 
Warwick. On the 12th of July, the 
morrow of the marriage, in conjunc- 
tion with the duke of Clarence and the 
archbishop of York (his own brother) 
he issued a manifesto | complaining of 
the king’s government, which was com- 
pared to those of his unfortunate pre- 
decessors Edward II., Richard IL, and 
Henry VI., and stigmatising “ the de- 
ceivable covetous rule and guiding of 
certain seditious persons, that is to say, 
the lord Ryvers, the duchess of Bed- 
ford his wife, sir William Herbert 
earl of Pembroke, Humphrey Stafford 
earl of Devonshire, the lords Scales 
and Audley, sir John Woodville and 
his brethren, sir John Fogg, (who was 
treasurer of the king’s household,) and 
others of their mischievous rule, opinion 
and assent.” Nor was it long before 
this threatened vengeance fell upon 
several of the denounced favourites. 
A rebellious force from the North of 
England, under the command of Sir 
John Conyers, defeated the earl of 
Pembroke at Edgeote near Banbury, 
and on the 27th July he and his brother 
sir Richard Herbert were beheaded at 
that town. One day before another of 
his brothers was slain at Bristol. The 
earl of Devonshire was taken in Somer- 
setshire, and beheaded at Bridgwater 
on the 17th of August. And about the 
same time the lord treasurer himself, 
and his son sir John Wydeville, were 
seized in like manner, and beheaded at 
Northampton.{ His son lord Scales 
and lord Audley narrowly escaped the 
like fate, for they were arrested in 
Wiltshire, and imprisoned in Wardour 
castle, but fortunately delivered by the 
aid of John Thornhill, a gentleman of 





* William of Worcester places this occurrence in Jan. 1464-5. He calls the duchess 
“‘a lass of nearly eighty years of age,” and terms it ‘‘a diabolical marriage, upon 
which the curse of Bernard was afterwards manifested.” 

+ Printed in the notes to Warkworth’s Chronicle (for the Camden Society). 


} The accounts given of their deaths are obscure and contradictory. 


In some they 


are erroneously stated to have suffered with the earl of Pembroke, but they survived him 


for two or three weeks. 


One authority (MS. Arundel. Coll. Arms 5) states that lord 


Ryvers and sir John Wydeville were beheaded at Kenilworth castle on Saturday before 
the Assumption, which would be on the 19th August. Mr. Baker in his pedigree of 
the family, quoting an Inquis. post mortem, places the earl’s death on the 12th August, 


(also a Saturday). 


It is not improbable that he was arrested at the same time that the 


king was made a prisoner by the archbishop of York. 
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Dorsetshire.* The duchess of Bedford 
was assailed by the diabolical weapon 
which had been formerly successfully 
employed against Alianor duchess of 
Gloucester, a “disclaunder of witch- 
craft.” D, oe 

The king himself, being at Honiley 
near Warwick, was suddenly captured 
by the archbishop of York, carried a 
prisoner to Warwick castle, and for 
some time after detained at Middle- 
ham in Yorkshire. And then ensued 
one of those strange compacts, in- 
tended to patch up a peace between 
hostile families, by the prospective 
matrimonial alliance of their junior 
members, which were often attempted 
in the middle ages, but almost as often 
failed from an unforeseen change of cir- 
cumstances. The Nevilles werescarcely 
content to be the second family in the 
kingdom : and, though the earl of War- 
wick had no son, and had already mar- 
ried one of his daughters to the duke 
of Clarence, yet the male heir of the 
house was his nephew George Neville, 
son of the earl of Northumberland— 
soon after created marquess Monta- 
cute. So, the king having as yet no 
son, the aspiring views of the house of 
Neville were now propitiated by an 
agreement that its heir should wed the 
king’s eldest daughter, and thus (as 
one of the contemporary writers says) 
“by possibility should be king of 
England.”{ The boy was at once 
exalted to the dignity of a duke, having 
the title of Bedford, which had for- 
merly belonged to the brother of Henry 
V. and which was still retained by the 
queen’s mother, the widow of that 
prince. It isnot apparent under what 
inducement the king consented to this 
arrangement. Either it was done in 
Warwick’s absence, in the hope of 
dividing the family of Neville, and 
raising against him one that should 
supersede him in his own family—after 
the very policy of which he had set the 
example in his own traflicking with the 


* Hearne’s Fragment. Chron. 
+ This infamous charge was repeated in the act of settlement of the crown upon 
Richard and his issue passed, in his parliament: in which it was affirmed that ‘‘ the 
pretensed marriage ’’ of Edward and Elizabeth was made “ by sorcerie and wichecrafte, 
committed by the said Elizabeth and her moder Jaquett duchesse of Bedford, as the 
common opinion of the people and the publique voise and fame is thorrugh all this 


land.” Rot. Parl. vi. 241. 
t Warkworth’s Chronicle. 
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king’s brother, the unprincipled Cla- 
rence; and this, from the general cha- 
racteristics of this treacherous age, and 
the subsequent vacillating conduct of 
Montacute, is not improbable. Or 
else the king acted entirely under re- 
straint, at the dictation of the short- 
sighted ambition of the dominant peers. 
The duke of Bedford’s patent bore 
date the 5th Jan. 1469-70. After his 
father’s death, only fifteen months 
after, it became virtually a dead letter, 
and it was annulled by parliament in 
1477. 

Soon after this alliance with the 
Nevilles, the king escaped from his 
thraldom, and in the open battle-field 
his usual success did not desert him. 
In March 1470 he defeated an insur- 
rection in Lincolnshire, and thereupon 
Clarence and Warwick fled the king- 
dom. But now Warwick still further 
strengthened his hands by making 
peace with queen Margaret at Angiers, 
and bestowing his younger daughter 
on her son the Prince of Wales; and, 
having at the same time obtained the 
alliance of the French king, he effected 
the restoration of Henry of Lancaster, 
and Edward was for a season driven 
into banishment. 

The sudden return of the “sun of 
York” in March 1471, and the melt- 
ing-away of all Lancastrian — 
tion, during his march from the North 
to London, is a well-known incident 
in the history of the period, more par- 
ticularly from the circumstantial nar- 
rative of it which was the first produc- 
tion of the Camden Society. The 
battle of Barnet followed soon after, 
where the kingmaker and his brother 
Montacute were slain. 

After that great deliverance and the 
consequent murder of the Lancastrian 
monarch, Edward IV. had a fresh 
season of undeserved good fortune, 
and the surviving members of the 
queen’s family again shared in his 
prosperity. His seat was now strength- 
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ened by the existence of a son and 
heir, to whom the queen had given 
birth in the sanctuary at Westminster 
during his absence; and a few years 
later a second son was born, whom he 
created duke of York.* Anthony, the 
new Lord Ryvers, as uncle to the 
heir-apparent, became quite as im- 
portant a person as his father had been, 
although it appears that he had some 
court jealousies to contend with, and 
was for some time absent on those 
foreign pilgrimages which Caxton has 
commemorated. He resigned the re- 
version of the oflice of constable of 
England, to which he was entitled by 
his father’s patent, in favour of the 
duke of Gloucester, and, after receiving 
the lucrative appointment of captain 
of Calais, which was granted to him 
for seven years, he relinquished that 
also, and it was conferred (in 1471) on 
the lord chamberlain Hastings —an 
event which is thought to have orgi- 
nated bitter feelings between them. 
However, Ryvers acquired another 
great oflice, that of chief butler of 
England; and in 1473 he was ap- 
sang * aegge 4 of the Prince of 
Vales, whose education he continued 
to superintend until after the king’s 
death. In that capacity, on the prince's 
court being established at Ludlow, 
Ryvers had the chief control in the 
government of the principality of 
Vales. 

So entirely was he placed on a par 
with princes, that, on the death of the 
duke of Burgundy in 1477, we read 
that the queen endeavoured to put him 
forward as a competitor for the hand 
of the heiress of that country, in op- 
position to the duke of Clarence, who 
was then also a widower; and, though 
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we might be disposed to set this down 
to idle surmise, it is certain that in 
Dec. 1482 ambassadors were specially 
sent to Scotland, in order to negociate 
the marriage of earl Ryvers with the 
princess Margaret, sister to King 
James ILL. 

Sir Edward Wydevile, the next 
brother of the earl, followed his exam- 
ple, both as a gallant courtier and as 
an active servant of his sovereign. He 
was one of the knights for the king’s 
body, was one of those knighted with 
the Prince of Wales in 1475, and as 
early as 1479 was proposed as a can- 
didate for the order of the Garter, 
though he was not elected until the 
reign of Henry VII. He appears to 
have taken an active part in naval 
affairs, being governor of Portchester 
castle, and on the death of Edward IV. 
he took some of the king's ships to 
sea in order to command the Channel. 
Among one of the first measures taken 
by the duke of Gloucester on his ar- 
rival in London (as shewn in the book 
before us), was the despatch of other 
ships to oppose sir Edward Wydeville, 
and to arrest him if possible, but he 
effected his escape to the continent. 

Having now passed in review the 
children of the queen’s father, we 
come to her own. By her former hus- 
band she had two sons, Thomas mar- 
quess of Dorset and the lord Richard 
Grey. 

Thomas Grey was created earl of 
Huntingdon in 1471, and marquess of 
Dorset in 1475, on the occasion of his 
brother the Prince of Wales being 
made a knight. He was elected a 
knight of the Garter in 1476. He en- 
joyed the oflice of constable of the 
Tower of London, and he availed him- 





* There was a third named George, who died an infant. 


+ Dugdale states that Anthony earl Ryvers, besides the daughter and heir of lord 
Scales, “had another wife called Mary, daughter and heir to Henry FitzLewes.’’ (Ba- 
ronage, ii. 233); and, according to Baker, she was afterwards married to sir John 
Neville, a natural son of the earl of Westmerland (Hist. of Northamptonshire, iii. 166). 
Sir Harris Nicolas, in his memoir of the earl in Excerpta Historica, 1831, does not 
notice any other wife but the heiress of Scales. Mr. Nichols in the work before us 
(page x.) concludes that the earl must have been unmarried at the time of his death, 
or else the embassy to Scotland above mentioned could not have taken place so shortly 
before. His will, which is printed in the Excerpta Historica, seems to acknowledge dis- 
tinctly three marriages: 1. ‘‘ the lady Scalis my fyrst wyfe ;’’ 2. ‘the soules of my 
last wyfe lady Scalys and Thomas hyr brother ;”’ 3. he desires ‘‘ that my wyfe have all 
such plate as was Henry Lowes’’—and ‘all such plate as was geven hyr at oure 
mariage.”” It is evident, as Mr. Nichols remarks, that the pedigree of Wydevile in 
Baker’s Northamptonshire is in various respects incorrect and imperfect. 
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self of his position on the demise of 
Edward IV. to take possession of the 
royal treasure ; but when the duke of 
Gloucester came upon the stage, Dor- 
set, like his royal mother, took sanc- 
tuary, not, as it seems, with her at 
Westminster, but possibly at Ely, for 
Fabyan says of him that he “ escapyd 
many wonderful daungers, both aboute 
London, Ely, and other places, whereof 
to write the maner and circumstaunce 
wolde aske a longe and greate leyseur.” 
No such narrative is known to be ex- 
tant. However, after making some 
head in Yorkshire at the time of Buck- 
ingham’s rebellion, he finally escaped 
the toils of his pursuers, and returned 
with Henry VII. from Britany to end 
his days in peace. Le was the great- 
grandfather of oe Jane Grey. 

His brother the lord Richard Grey 
was not so fortunate. He had lived 


as the intimate companion of his 
half-brother prince Edward, and his 
life was sacrificed in consequence. His 
name occurs in 1482-3 among the 
“council” of the prince of Wales. 
It does not appear that he was ap- 
pointed to any specific office; nor do 


we find that he was provided for by 
marriage; but in 1482 on the set~ 
tlement of the estates of the duchy 
of Exeter, the heiress of that dignity 
being destined for the eldest son of 
the marquess of Dorset, a certain por- 
tion of them was divided off for the 
benefit of the lord Richard. He was 
still in attendance on the young king, 
when proceeding to take possession of 
his throne; was arrested with lord 
Ryvers at Stony Stratford, and after- 
wards beheaded with him at Ponte- 
fract. 

The matter of the duchy of Exeter, 
to which we have just alluded, forms 
a very curious chapter in the domestic 
policy of the queen. The original 
heiress was the only child of Henry 
Holand duke of Exeter, a staunch 
Lancastrian, by the lady Anne of York, 
one of the sisters of king Edward. The 
duke fought against the house of York 
at Wakefield and at Towton, and then 
fled the country. He had not, it is 
evident, any friend in his wife, who 
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suffered him to remain in exile, and 
Commines tells us that he once saw 
him running barefoot after the duke 
of Burgundy, to solicit his charity. 
Meanwhile, various settlements of his 
estates upon Anne duchess of Exeter 
appear on the patent rolls; she was 
bringing up his only child, a daughter, 
and that daughter was contracted in 
marriage to the queen’s eldest son. We 
again quote the curious chronicler 
William of Worcester: “ In October 
1466 (he says) there was a marriage 
at Greenwich between Thomas Grey 
the queen’s son and the lady Anne 
daughter of the duke of Exeter, niece 
of the king, to the great secret dis- 
pleasure of the Earl of Warwick, be- 
cause a marriage had been previously 
proposed between the said lady Anne 
and the son* of the earl of Northum- 
berland, brother to the earl of War- 
wick; and the queen paid to the 
duchess for that marriage four thou- 
sand marks.” ‘The duchess of Exeter 
had herself found a substitute for her 
Lancastrian duke in a gallant Yorkist 
knight named sir Thomas St. Leger, 
whose name occurs in 1462 as one of 
the esquires for the king’s body ; and, 
though the date of her final divorce 
from the duke is so late as the 12th 
Nov. 1472,} it appears that she must 
have given birth to a second daughter 
before the year 1467, for in the parlia- 
ment then holden, an act was passed 
whereby this second Anne (for she had 
the same name as her mother and 
sister) was nominated heir to the 
duchy of Exeter, in default of issue of 
her elder sister.{ It may be presumed 
that the elder sister had at that time 
fallen into a state of hopeless consump- 
tion, for she shortly after died. The 
duke returned to England to fight 
at the battle of Barnet in 1473, soon 
after which he was found a corpse 
upon the coast of Kent; and in 1475 
the duchess also died. Another heiress 
had been found for the marquess of 
Dorset, namely, Cecily Bonville, daugh- 
ter of lord Harington : but the queen 
did not withdraw her hold upon the 
duchy of Exeter. She soon was blessed 
with a grandson, and the younger 








* The little duke of Bedford already noticed. 


+ Stowe’s Chronicle, 


t Rot, Parl. vi. 244. 
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heiress (Anne St. Leger) was now 
handed down one generation in the 
race of Grey, and destined to become 
the future wife of Thomas afterwards 
second marquess of Dorset. By an 
act of parliament passed in 1482, the 
estates of the duchy of Exeter were 
settled upon this projected marriage, 
a certain slice being at the same time 
oo off for the advantage of 
the queen’s younger son the lord 
Richard Grey. On the 16th May, 1483, 
the council of the protector Gloucester 
directed “a lettre to the bisshope of 
Excestre to deliver the Duchesse of 
Escestre unto my lord of Buckingham,” 
Gloucester taking the first opportunity 
to snatch this prize from the queen’s 
family. By an act of Richard's par- 
liament, the settlements made in favour 
of the heiress so singularly substituted 
were reversed, and in Nov. 1484 her 
father sir ‘Thomas St. Leger was be- 
headed at Exeter. ‘The quondam 
duchess was subsequently married to 
sir George Manners lord Roos, and it 
is in honour of the royal descent de- 
rived through her that the noble house 
of Manners displays on its shield a 
chief of France and England, and en- 
joys the title of Rutland once borne by 
her uncle Edmund of York, killed at 
the battle of Wakefield. ‘That title 
(with the rank of carl) was first given 
to her son ‘Thomas lord Roos by king 
Henry VIII. in 1525; and at the same 
time he bestowed the title of Exeter 
— the rank of marquess) on Henry 

ourtenay earl of Devon, the grandson 
of king Edward IV. by his daughter 
Katharine. 

Turning from this remarkable his- 
tory—which has been developed for the 
first time by Mr. Nichols’s researches, 
we may remark that king Edward 
was not less careful to provide for the 
future establishment of his own chil- 
dren. Alliances for the whole of his 
five daughters were contracted with the 
greatest princes of Europe: his eldest 
daughter Elizabeth, was betrothed to 
the dauphin of France; Cicely, the 
second, to James, heir apparent of Scot- 
land; Anne to Philip comte of Charo- 
lais, son of Maximilian archduke of 
Austria; Mary to the king of Den- 
mark; and Katharine to the infante 
John of Castille. Al! these alliances 
were arranged between the years 1474 
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and 1479; and in 1481 the prince of 
Wales wasaftianced to Isabella daughter 
of Francis duke of Britany. To Richard 
duke of York, the king’s second son, 
was given the only daughter and heiress 
of John Mowbray duke of Norfolk, the 
representative of one of the sons of 
king Edward III. The princely child 
was in consequence created duke of 
Norfolk, earl Marshal and Warren, 
with all other the concomitant dignities 
of that house; and the marriage was 
solemnized at Westminster in January 


1477—* the said Anne being then of 


the age of six years,” and her baby 
husband not more than three! And 
though this young bride died in the 
course of a few years, her widower re- 
tained possession of her estates, in de- 
rogation to the claims of her heirs of 
blood—a royal prerogative which had 
been previously exercised when the 
earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury were 
attached to the house of Laneaster, 
although not inherited by right of blood 
from the old Lacies and Longespés. 
This arrangement, however, was not 
without its fatal consequences; for, 
though the lord Berkeley, one of the 
coheirs of the house of Norfolk, was 
conciliated by the title of viscount in 
1481, sir John Howard, a more able 
man, was thrown into active opposi- 
tion, and afterwards materially contri- 
buted to the setting aside of king Ed- 
ward’s children. 

We have entitled this article “The 
Reign of Edward the Fifth,” and yet 
we have nearly occupied our space by 
the occurrences of the reign of his 
father. As we have already remarked, 
the reign of Edward V. was little else 
than the destruction of the arrange- 
ments of Edward [V. ‘The princesses, 
one and all, lost their promised hus- 
bands; both the princes their lives: 
the queen’s brother and son were sacri- 
ficed ; and all the inferior supporters 
of her party were prosecuted to their 
destruction. 

The Editor of the book before us 
does not affect to offer any important 
new lights on the much-discussed cha- 
racter and conduct of the chief actor 
in these tragedies. He justly remarks 
that the best history of the period is 
that by Mr. Sharon Turner, who du- 
ring a long life devoted to historical 
studies was particularly attentive to 
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the career of Richard III. Mr. Nichols 
shows no ambition to add another name 
to the list of the paradoxical apologists 
of Richard ; but he agrees in Mr. Sharon 
Turner's opinion that the usurper was 
carried beyond his first intentions, and 
attributes considerable influence to the 
ill advice of the duke of Buckingham. 
That nobleman had lived much about 
the court, whilst Gloucester was absent 
in the government of the North, and he 
was consequently able to convey false 
impressions and instil unjust suspicions 
of the designs of the king’s maternal 
relatives. 

Buckingham was deeply imbued with 
the evil ambition of the age, which the 
advantages of his birth and position 
had rather inflamed than satisfied. He 
was the representative of one of the 
sons of king Edward III. and one of 
the only two dukes, besides the dukes 
of York and Gloucester, then living in 
England—the fourth being the duke of 
Suffolk, brother-in-law of the late king. 
Buckingham had married one of the 
queen’s sisters; but that alliance seems 
to have failed to attach him cordially 
to her race. It had been the king’s 


doing, not his own; and the pride of 
the Staffords was rather offended than 


flattered by such a connection. He 
had, however, a greater grievance. 
The Bohuns, of whom he was the heir, 
had held the great office of constable 
of England, which had been allowed 
by Henry VI. to his grandfather the 
former duke; but Edward IV. had 
given it, as we have already seen, suc- 
cessively to earl Ryvers and the duke 
of Gloucester. Since the death of 
Henry VI. Buckingham considered 
himself entitled to the entire inheritance 
of the Bohuns, which had been for- 
merly divided between the house of 
Lancaster and his own, as representa- 
tives of the original coheirs; but such 
lands as had descended to Henry VI. 
were still retained by the Crown. To 
attain the accomplishment of his claims, 
he resolved, upon the death of Edward 
IV., to make immediate court to the 
duke of Gloucester: and the effect of 
his bargain was, to put it into a few 
plain words—* If you will make me 
Constable, I will make you King.” This 
project was to that extent successful. 
it is matter of public and not secret 
history how actively Buckingham pro- 
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moted the elevation of Richard to the 
throne, by his personal exertions in 
the city of London. 

Richard also performed his part of 
the bargain. The duke of Buckingham 
takes quite the lion’s share among the 
“Grants” recorded inthe volume before 
us. The government of all Wales and 
the bordering English counties was at 
once placed in his hands: and no sooner 
was Richard fixed on the throne than 
he surrendered to his aspiring cousin 
the whole of the Bohun lands then re- 
maining in the possession of the crown, 
and the much-coveted office of con- 
stable of England. Why Buckingham 
so soon, and so suddenly, started off 
from the usurperis not certainly known. 
So far as it appears, it was not the 
king’s fault, but rather the duke’s own 
overweening presumption. What more 
he could have desired, unless he actu- 
ally aimed at the crown itself, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine. Before his new ac- 
quisitions could be confirmed by parlia- 
ment, he had rebelled, and paid the 
penalty of his rebellion. Though, as 
his act of attainder states, “now late 
daies stondyng and beinge in as greate 
favoure, tender trust, and affection with 
the kynge our sovreigne lorde as ever 
eny subgiet was with his prynce and 
liege lorde, as was notarily and openly 
knowen by all this reame,—not being 
content therwith, ne with the good and 
politique governaunce of his said sove- 
reigne lorde, but replete with rancour 
and insatiable covetice,” he rushed on 
to his destruction. 

There were others besides Bucking- 
ham who had a keen eye to their own 
aggrandisement in the elevation of 
Richard. And foremost among them 
was John lord Howard, that “ Jocky 
of Norfolk,” who afterwards was faith- 
ful to Richard “to the death” on the 
field of Bosworth. We have already 
mentioned how Howard's claims as a 
coheir were, like Buckingham’s, de- 
tained by the crown, and had been 
assigned to the maintenance of the late 
king’s younger son. Howard, there- 
fore, had a direct personal interest in 
setting aside the children of Edward 
IV.: and that interest was immediately 
gratified by the usurper, who at once 
made him duke of Norfolk and earl 
marshal, and his heir apparent earl of 
Surrey. The claims of the other co- 
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heir were at the same time recognised 
by the viscount Berkeley being ele- 
vated to the dignity of earl of Notting- 
ham, which had also belonged to the 
Mowbrays. 

Nor was Richard unsupported by 
others of the principal nobility. His 
brother-in-law the duke of Suffolk 
favoured his claim; and when he as- 
sumed the throne, by taking his seat 
upon the marble chair in Westminster 
hall,* he was supported by the duke of 
Suffolk as well as the new duke of Nor- 
folk, one on either hand. Edward Grey 
lord Lisle, the queen’s brother-in-law, 
also took part with the usurper, and 
was rewarded by being raised to the 
dignity of a viscount. The earl of 
Northumberland, with whom Richard 
had been associated in the north of 
England, espoused his cause, and con- 
ducted a military force to London to 
support it. The rest of the old no- 
bility acquiesced in his conduct, if they 
did not abet it. The queen’s friends 
were at once silenced and crushed: 
and it was not long before her princely 
boys were also sacrificed to the fears 
of the usurper, though when that crime 
was accomplished is a mystery which 
no historic research is probably des- 
tined to reveal. 

Of Richard’s favourite ministers, 
Lovell, Catesby, and Radclyffe, the 
two former occur in the present book 
as having received early promotion 
whilst their master was as yet Pro- 
tector. ‘To Lovell was given the castle 
and honour of Wallingford, and the 
office of chief butler of England, which 
had belonged to carl Ryvers. He 
afterwards became chamberlain of 
king Richard’s household. Catesby was 
made chancellor of the earldom of 
March. 

The incidents that belong to the 
usurpation of the throne by Richard 
are better known to our historians than 
those which attended his assumption 


[ March, 


of the office of Protector, of which no 
authentic record has been preserved. 
All that is known is, that he assumed 
the office, but how or when we are 
not informed. Mr. Sharon Turner 
was of opinion that Gloucester re- 
ceived his authority as Protector from 
a parliament of which the journals 
have been lost. He was led to form 
this supposition from the Croyland his- 
torian’s phrase in senatu, when speak- 
ing of a discussion relative to the 
removal of the young king from the 
bishop of London’s palace to the Tower 
(but which phrase must clearly be un- 
derstood as implying a council only), 
and from having found among the 
Cottonian MSS. “a speech delivered 
from the throne, to the three estates 
of the kingdom, as assembled in par- 
liament, in the name of Edward Y. 
and in his presence, as also before the 
duke of Gloucester.” From the dates 
of certain documents that historian 
was further induced to assign this sup- 
posed meeting of parliament to the 19th 
of May, and to conjecture that the pro- 
tectorate was inaugurated upon that 
day. Mr. Nichols (p. xiii.) has now 
ascertained, from the Patent Roll of 
this reign, that the office of Protector 
had been assumed by the duke of 
Gloucester at least so early as the 14th 
of the month: and, as for any meet- 
ing of parliament, it is clear that none 
took place.t Writs for a parliament 
were issued in the name of Edward V. 
on the 13th of May, and it was to as- 
semble after the customary interval of 
six weeks, viz. on the 25th of June; and 
the coronation of the young monarch 
was appointed to be celebrated two or 
three days before; but by that time 
Richard had matured his measures for 
seizing the throne, and the prepara- 
tions for both solemnities were de- 
ferred, to be resumed only for the 
sake of the new monarch. 

The speech to which Mr. Sharon 





* This remarkable incident is recorded by the continuator of the Chronicle of 


Croyland. 


+ The act of settlement of the crown passed in 1 Ric. II]. recites the contents of 
“a rolle of perchement,’’ requesting the duke of Gloucester to accept the crown, which 
was presented “on the behalve and in the name of the thre estates of this Reame of 
Englonde, that is to wite, of the Lordes Spiritualls and Temporalls, and of the 
Commons,”’ but proceeds to state that the said three estates were not assembled in 
form of parliament, which made it then necessary to pass an act confirming what had 


been done. Rot. Parl. vi. 240, 
4 
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Turner referred is a very curious ex- 
ample of the politico-religious compo- 
sition of an episcopal chancellor in the 
fifteenth century, and it is very care- 
fully edited by Mr. Nichols in the 
present volume. It exists in three 
different states, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, the Chancellor sat down to his 
task at three several times, still work- 
ing, in some measure, on the same ma- 
terials. First he wrote a speech for 
the intended parliament of Edward V. : 
this is complete, but, as we have al- 
ready seen, was never delivered. He 
next prepared a speech to open the 
parliament of Richard IIL, which it 
seems was originally intended to as- 
semble on the 11th of November, 1483; 
this composition is imperfect, as it is 
probable that the meeting of parliament 
was again deferred before the right 
reverend chancellor had finished his 
composition. His third essay was ac- 
tually delivered on the 23d of January 
following, as is proved by an abstract 
of its argument entered upon the par- 
liament roll: but the speech itself is 
preserved only in an incomplete state. 

It is a point very strongly urged by 
Mr. Sharon Turner as one of the mo- 
tives by which Richard was instigated, 
if not coerced, to set aside his nephew, 
that his authority as protector would 
have terminated with the young king’s 
coronation, when he might have found 
himself in a situation of personal peril. 
But a passage of lord chancellor's Rus- 
sell’s speech conveys a very different 
impression :— 

In the meane tyme, (he says,) tylle 
rypenesse of yeres and personelle rule be, 
as by Godys grace they must onys be, con- 
currente togedyr, The power and auctorite 
of my lord protector is so behoffulle and 
of reason to be assented and establisshed 
by the auctorite of thys hyghe courte, that 
amonges alle the causes of the assemblynge 
of the parliamente yn thys tyme of the 
yere, thys ys the grettest and most ne- 
cessarye furst to be affermed. 


When this was written the chancellor 
knew that Edward’s coronation was 
intended to be solemnised before the 
meeting of parliament; if, then, the 
“authority of the lord protector” was 
to be “established” by the parliament, 
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after the coronation, it is evident that 
Mr. Sharon Turner's view of the sup- 
posed effect of the latter ceremony 
must be incorrect. 

As a further specimen of the chan- 
cellor’s harangue, we add one other 
remarkable passage :— 


I see the policie of thys Reme in the 
tyme of holdynge of parliamentes grettly 
correspondente to the same maner of the 
Romanes. Thys ys the howse of the se- 
nate. The commons have ther apart. And 
lyke as yn thys house one tanguam consul 
makithe the questions, soo yn the lower 
howse in lyke wyse alle ys directed by the 
speker guasi per tribunum. Valerie in 
the seconde boke of the memorable dictes 
and dedys of Rome rehersythe that, thowe 
the Tribunes of the peuple might not pre- 
sume to entre withyn the courte of the 
Senatours, yet schulde they have setes 
withoute to examine what were decried by 
the nobles, suche decrees to be not avayle- 
able unto the tyme they were ratified by 
the peuple. See the passynge of every 
act made in a parliament, and alle is 00 
thynge, that that the Romaynes did in 
ther tyme, and that that we do nowe in 
thys the kynges most hyghe and soverayne 
courte. Audiunt insula, attendunt populi 
de longe. The princes and lordes have 
the fyrst and principalle undrestondynge 
and knowlege of every gret thynge neces- 
sarye to be redressed, the lower peuple 
and commens herkene and attende uppon 
them. And when they agre eche to other 
{in their acts, then no]thynge can be 
better. 


The MS. Harl. 433, from which the 
text of this volume of the Camden 
Society is derived, is one of the most 
valuable authorities for the reign of 
Richard III., and as such has already 
been published to a slight extent by 
Rymer, and employed by Mr. Sharon 
Turner and our other historians: and 
we think that the Camden Society 
cannot devote itself to a better object 
than that of printing a further selec- 
tion from it, accompanied by indexes 
as complete as those given in the pre- 
sent volume, for by that means alone 
can a variety of minute and multifari- 
ous particulars be rendered easy of 
reference, and thus eventually fall into 
their proper places in history and bio~ 
graphy. 
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LETTERS OF DEAN SWIFT TO BENJAMIN MOTTE, 
AND A LETTER OF POPE TO C. BATHURST, 


FROM THE ORIGINALS IN THE POSSESSION OF ARTHUR PRESTON, Esa. oF 
Norwicu. 


(Continued from p. 152.) 


THE next letter will be found espe- 
cially remarkable. The Dean assures 
Motte that he did not intend that any 
other bookseller than he should be 
concerned in the publication of his 
works. He intimates his determination 
to entrust the care of his posthumous 
writings to Mr. Pope, and expresses 
his hope that all his avowed produc- 
tions should at some future time be 
issued in a collected edition. ‘This was 
at last accomplished by Motte’s suc- 
cessor, Charles Bathurst, under the 
editorship of Dr. Hawkesworth, in the 
year 1768. 

Dublin, Jul. 15th, 1732. 

S',—I received your letter but two days 
ago, and will first answer the material part 
of it. Upon my word, I never intended 
that any but y"self should be concerned as 
printer or bookseller in any thing that shall 
be published with my consent while I am 
alive, or after my death by my executors. 
As to my posthumous things I shall intrust 
them to Mr. Pope, but with a strong re- 
commendation that you alone may be em- 
ployed: Supposing and being assured of 
your honest and fair dealing, which I have 
always found. I am likewise desirous that 
some time or other all that I acknoledge 
to be mine in prose and verse, which I 
shall approve of, with any little things that 
shall be thought deserving, should be pub- 
lished by themselves by you during my 
life (if it contains any reasonable time), 
provided you are sure it will turn to your 
advantage. And this you may say to Mr. 
Pope, as my resolution, unless he hath any 
material objections to it, which I would 
desire to know. For I ever intended the 
property as a bookseller should be onely in 
you, as long as you shall act with justice 
and reason, which I never doubted in the 
least; and I conceive that Mr. Pope’s 
opinion of you is the same with mine. 

I am so well recovered of my lameness, 
that I can ride in gambadoes and hope 
in some time to come to mystirrups. I ride 
twice or thrice a week about ten miles at 
a time, and I begin to walk the town, but 
with halting a little. I tryed your remedy 


a good while, onely not with red lead; 
but I use at present onely a soap playster. 
If I should be able before summer is spent 
to ride with stirrups, and get more strength 
in the sinew above my left heel, so as to 
be able to get in and out ofa ship and 
a boat without danger of a new wrench, 
by severall of which my cure hath been 
much put back, I did propose to go over 
and pass a month at Amesbury,* and then 
the winter with Mr. Pope; but God knows 
whether I shall find it possible. Pray thank 
Mrs. Motte in my name, for her kind re- 
membrance, with my humble service. I had 
lately a letter from my Cozen Launcelot, 
in answer to one I sent by Mr. Jackson, 
who I believe forgot to give her a small 
present I troubled him to carry over: it 
was only a piece of gold that goes here for 
40°", but with you is worth something less. 

I received the box with the Bibles and 
Dr. Felton’s books. The Bibles I think are 
very good; I hope you have included the 
charge of carriage to Chester, for I shall 
send you a Bank bill in two or three days of 
8», 128, 64. If there be any more for the 
carriage, Mr. Jackson shall pay you. I 
desire my humble service and thanks to 
Dr. Felton; I have deliver’ the three 
books as he has directed. I will write to 
Coz" Launcelot soon. 

I am your assured friend and very hum- 
ble serv‘. 

J. Swirr. 


I will add to Bank bill the 812 6 
16s. for the Telescopes, which 016 0 
I might have forgot if I had - 
not kept y’ Letters. 9 8 6 
To Mr. Benjamin Motte, 

Bookseller, at the Middle Temple 
gate in Fleet Street, 
London. 


This letter is important, in reference 
to Swift’s intentions with respect to 
the copyright of his writings, and the 
next is still more so. Conscious that 
the promulgation of his severe satires 
and uncourtly politics was made at no 
little risk to a publisher, he seems to 
have considered that any bold man 





The Duke of Queensberry’s seat in Wiltshire. 
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who braved the result was well entitled 
to all the profits that might attend his 
venture :* at the same time, with a 
desire to place his writings before as 
wide a range of readers as possible, he 
was willing to afford every encourage- 
ment in his power to their produc- 
tion,and re-production. Anything like 
copyright was, according to the Dean's 
account, unknown in Ireland; but if 
a Dublin printer, who possessed the 
first copy, chose to take it to London 
and there acquire a copyright in it, he 
was welcome so to do. Faulkner the 
Dublin bookseller had in several in- 
stances followed this course. 


Dublin, Nov. Ath, 1732. 

S',—If I did not answer yours of Sept" 
4th, as I thought I did, I will do it now, 
and indeed I do not find it indorsed as 
answered. ’Tother day I received two 
copyes of the last Miscellany,} but I cannot 
learn who brought them to the house. 
Mr. Pope had been for some months be- 
fore writing to me that he thought it would 
be proper to publish another Miscellany, 
for which he then gave me reasons that I 
did not well comprehend, nor do I remem- 
ber that I was much convinced, because 
I did not know what fund he had for it, 
little imagining that some humorous or 
satyrical trifles that I had writ here occa- 
sionally (and sent some to the press, while 
others were from stollen copyes) would 
make almost six-sevenths of the whole 
verse part in the book ; and the greatest 
part of the prose was written by other per- 
sons of this kingdom as well as myself. I 
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believe I have told you, that no Printer or 
Bookseller hath any sort of property here. 
I have writ some things that would make 
people angry. I always sent them by un- 
known hands; the Printer might guess, 
but he could not accuse me; he ran the 
whole risk, and well deserved the property, 
if he could carry it to London and print 
it there, but I am sure I could have no 
property at all. Some things, as that of 
the Souldier and Scholar, the Pastorall, 
and one or two more, were written at a 
man of qualityes house in the North who 
had the originals, while I had no copy, but 
they were given to the L* Lt and some 
others; so copyes ran, and Faulkner got 
them,and [had no property: but Faulkner 
made them his in London. I have sent a 
kind of certificate owning my consent to 
the publishing this last Miscellany, against 
my will; and, however it comes to pass, 
there are not a few errata that quite alter 
the sense in those indifferent verses of 
mine. The best thing I writt, as I think, 
is called a Libel on Dr. D. and L* Cart,t 
which [ find is not printed, because it gave 
great offence here—and your Court was 
offended at one line relating to Mr. Pope. 

I care not to say any more of this Mis- 
cellany, and wish you may not be a loser 
by it. I find my name is put at length in 
some notes, which I think was wrong ; but 
I am at too great distance to help it, and 
must bear what I cannot remedy. 

Two days ago I had yours without date, 
relating to Mr. Ewen;§ I would fain know 
what sort of calling or credit he is of. He 
gave me the account of Mrs. Daviss’s|| 
death; said he was well known at Cam- 
bridge, that she left him all her fortune, 





* “ Swift readily abandoned the profits of his publications to those whom he meant 


to favour,” remarks Sir Walter Scott, Works, i. 382. 


‘‘The pecuniary emoluments of 


literature Swift seems never to have coveted, and therefore readily abandoned to Pope 
the care of selecting and arranging their fugitive pieces into three volumes of Miscel- 


lanies, as well as the profit that might arise from the publication.” 


Swift, i. 316. 


t+ This volume was entitled ‘‘ Miscellanies. 


Scott, in Life of 


The Third Volume. London: Printed 


for Benj. Motte at the Middle Temple Gate, and Lawton Gilliver at Homer’s Head, 


against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleetstreet, 1732.”’ 


and 276 of prose. 
¢ ie. Dr. Delany and Lord Carteret. 
placed among Swift’s collected Works. 


It consists of 100 pages of verse, 


The piece in question was subsequently 


§ We find this person mentioned but once in the collected edition of Swift’s Works. 
It is in Motte’s letter to Swift of July 31, 1735: “It is plain the rascal [Curll] has no 


knowledge of those letters of yours that Ewin of Cambridge has. 


Few as they are, he 


would tack some trash to them, and make a five or six-shilling book of them.’’ 
\| There are two notices in Swift’s Works of persons of the name of Davis, which 


may possibly relate to this lady and her husband: though, if so, Swift’s memory in 
the letter before us was slightly at fault as to the date of the death of the latter. In 
a letter to the Rev. Mr. Winder, dated Jan. 13, 1698-9, he writes, ‘‘ I hope you will 
have much better fortune than poor Mr. Davis, who has left a family that is like to 
find a cruel want of him.’’ In the Journal to Stella, Feb. 21, 1712-13: ‘‘ I have been 
writing a letter to Mrs. Davis at York. She took care to have a letter delivered for 
me at Lord Treasurer’s, for I would not own one she sent by post. She reproaches 
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onely her cloaths to her sister, one Roda 
Staunton, a poor beggar who hath sixpence 
a week out of my cathedral collections. 
I desired the cloaths might be sold, for 
which be sent 4!> 15° to you, with that 
mourning ring. I wonder on what consi- 
deration Mrs. Daviss left Mr. Ewen her 
heir, while her own sister lay starving 
with a lame child and supported by cha- 
rity. This Ewen writ me another letter, 
I suppose when he was drunk: for in it 
he said severall things to Mrs. Daviss’s 
disadvantage, and it is written with ill 
manners; among other things that she 
pretended to have many years ago writt a 
book or part of a book which the world 
laid upon me. Pray if ever you see him 
let him shew you the letters I writ to her. 
It is above thirty years since her husband 
dyed; for S' W. Temple was then alive, 
who dyed in 1697, and I was then at his 
house, and when I went to Ire! with L# 
Berkely she had been some years a widow, 
and one or two years after she went for 
meer want to Eng'', where she stayed till 
she dyed. I saw her once or twice in 
London, but never after till about 5 years 
ago, when my L* Oxford and I call’d at 
Cambridge to dine, and there I saw her 
an hour; nor do I believe I ever writ her 
a dozen letters, and those chiefly to tell 
her I had sent her some money; which I 
did I believe nine or ten times or oftner. 
So that either Ewen lyes, or the Printers 
would be much disappointed, for she was 
a rambling woman with very little tast of 
wit or humor, as appears by her writings. 
I believe I have tired you as well as my 
self. You may please to send the ring by 
any opportunity. I believe I shall sell it, 
and give the money to her poor sister, and 
if Ewen be rich he ought in conscience to 
relieve her. Iam, &c. J.S. 
(End of third side of the sheet.) 
I am y" most humble Servt J.S 


You see this letter is of old date; it was 
to go by Mrs. Barber, who falling ill of 
the gout, I defer it in hopes of her mend- 
ing. This goes by a private hand, with 
some others which I desire you will send 
as directed. I had your last with the ab- 
stracts about the Test. And by them I 
suppose it will be needless to publish the 
old Treatise on that subject. I desire you 
will see Mr. Pilkington my L* Mayor’s 
chaplain,* and let him know you have 
power from me to pay him any sum of 


[ March, 


money as far as 20!, taking his promissory 
note. 
Jan'y 9th, 1732. JonaATHAN Swirr. 


You will please to convey the inclosed 
to Mr. Pope in the safest manner you can, 
for there is another in it to a neighbor 
of his at Dawly.t 


To Mr. Motte. 


Among the epistolary correspond- 
ence in the collected editions of Swift's 
Works are preserved two letters of 
Motte to the Dean, and two from the 
Dean to Motte, of later date than those 
we have now printed. 

In the first of these, a long letter of 
the publisher dated July 31, 1735, he 
speaks of “ Mr. Faulkner’s impression 
of four volumes” having had its run : 
and that the writer had abstained from 
sueing him at law, because he could 
not do so without bringing Swift's 
name into a court of justice. ‘This 
evidently refers to an edition of the 
Miscellanies which had been printed 
in Dublin. Motte afterwards says : 

Mr. Pope has published a second vo- 
lume of his Poetical Works, of which I 
suppose he has made you a present. I am 
surprised to see he owns so little in the 


Jour volumes: and speaks of these few 


things as inconsiderable. I am a stranger 
to what part of the copy-money he re- 
ceived: but you who know better, are a 
competent judge whether he deserved it. 
I always thought The Art of Sinking was 
his, though he there disowns it. 


To this passage Dr. Hawkesworth 
appended two notes: one stating that 
“ Mr. Pope sold the Miscellanies for a 
considerable sum, and offered part of 
it to Dr. Swift, which he refused;” 
and the other confirming Motte’s be- 
lief, that The Art of Sinking was written 
by Pope. 

Another letter from Motte is dated 
on the 4th Oct. following. 

On the Ist Nov. Swift briefly an- 
swered him as follows: 


Nov. 1, 1735. 
Srr,—Mr. Faulkner in printing those 
volumes did what I much disliked, and 
yet what was not in my power to hinder ; 
and all my friends pressed him to print 





me for not writing to her these four years; and I have honestly told her, it was my way 
never to write to those whom I am never likely to see, unless I can serve them, which 
I cannot her, &c. Davis the schoolmaster’s widow.’ 

* A good deal will be found in Swift’s Works respecting this gentleman, whom the 
Lord Mayor (Barber) had made his chaplain at Swift’s recommendation. 

t Dawley was the seat of Lord Bolingbroke, 
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them, and gave him what manuscript copies 
they had occasionally gotten from me. My 
desire was that those Works should have 
been printed in London, by an agreement 
between those who had a right tothem. I 
am, Sir, with great truth, your most humble 
and affectionate servant, 
Jon. SwIFT. 


Another letter of Swift to Motte, 
written on the 25th May in the follow- 
ing year, conveys his sentiments on this 
affair at much greater length. Motte 
had filed a bill in the English Court of 
Chancery, to stop the sale of Faulkner's 
edition in England. Swift now took 
Faulkner’s part, and that in the most 
decided and emphatic terms ; declaring 
that “the cruel oppressions of the king- 
dom of Englandare not to be borne. You 
send what books you please hither, and 
the booksellers here can send nothing 
to you that is written here. As thisis 


absolute oppression, if I were a book- 
seller in this town (Dublin), I would 
use all the safe means to reprint Lon- 
don books, and run them to any town 
in England that I could, because who- 
ever offends not the laws of God, or 
the country he lives in, commits no 


sin.” He afterwards states that “ Mr. 
Faulkner hath dealt so fairly with me 
that I have a great opinion of his 
honesty, though I never dealt with him 
asa printer or bookseller; but since 
my friends told me those things called 
mine would certainly be printed by 
some hedge bookseller, I was forced to 
be passive in the matter.” He declares 
it to be his intention to do the best 
offices he could to countenance Mr. 
Faulkner ; but also adds that he was 
resolved that some unpublished pieces 
which he intended for the press should 
be printed in London, and that the 
same arrangement should be made for 
whatever he should leave to be printed 
after his death, thoygh if Mr. Faulkner 
then got the first printed copy, re- 
printed it at Dublin and sent his copies 
to England, he thought “ he would do 
as right as you London booksellers 
who load us with yours.” 

It is very probable that this letter 
formed the conclusion of the inter- 
course between Swift and Motte. We 
have quoted its contents because, in 
connection with the former letter now 
first published, they exhibit a remark- 
able picture of the literary relations 
between England and Ireland a cen- 
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tury ago, and illustrate very com- 
pletely the mode in which the greater 
number of Swift's writings were ushered 
to the world. 

Mr. Preston, to whom we are in- 
debted for the original letters we have 
now placed before our readers, pos- 
sesses also a short letter of Pope, which 
has no date of the year, but which 
seems to show that he continued to 
receive from Motte’s successor Mr. 
Bathurst, to whom it is addressed, con- 
siderable sums on account of the Mis- 
cellanies. A copy is here subjoined : 

S',—I have put M". Wright in a way to 
go on with y® Miscellanies, when I shall be 
at Bath. In y¢ mean time I w* not trouble 
you for the little note of 26". w°" was due 
the beginning of last month, if it be any 
way inconvenient to you. But I w" desire 
you to pay it by small bills, w°" I will draw 
upon you to one or two tradesmen I owe 
money to in London. At prest I wish 
you w" pay M*. Vaughan the chairmaker 
6 p** odd, w" J’1 order him next week, if 
you write mea line. I was sorry I c not 
see M’. Edwards, not being able to appoint 
any day, my servant having been at y® point 
of death. 

I am, 

Sept. 5. 

To Mr. Bathurst. 


Y° affect: Friend & Serv‘. 
A. Pope. 


P.S.—We believe it has been disco- 
vered that the Key to the Dunciad 
published under the name of Barne- 
velt, as mentioned last month, was 
really issued by Pope himself. It was 
a part of the general system of mystery 
and mystification which attended the 
production of the works of these great 
authors, and which at the present time 
is exercising the ingenuity and research 
of some of our most eminent literary 
critics and antiquaries, particularly 
Mr. Wilson Croker, Mr. Dilke, and 
Mr. Thoms in “ Notes and Queries.” 

Before closing this subject we may 
remark that two very important letters 
to the biography of Swift have been 
recently published in Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham’s new edition of Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets—one, the letter of 
introduction given in 1690 by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple on recommending Swift 
to Sir Robert Southwell, then going 
Secretary to Ireland; and the other 
the last letter written by Swift to Dr. 
Arbuthnot in the year 1733. Both are 
exceedingly interesting documents. 





THE SEASONS. 


A PENCIL SKETCH. 
There’s soft green moss beside the brook; 
There’s golden fruitage on the bough; 
Earth casts to Heaven a grateful look, 
And Wisdom comes . . we know not how. 


SPRING. 
To life the vernal flow’rets wake, 
In countless bands o’er hill and dale: 
Winds of the west! your slumbers break, 
And fold them in your dewy veil. 
SUMMER. 


Mid blue unclouded skies above, 
Yon lustrous arch of light is seen ; 

And, touch’d with roseate hues of love, 
Earth spreads her robe of emerald green. 


Autumn. 
The woods their darkening foliage bow, 
As round the fitful breeze is roll’d; 
And mark! how flames yon moorland’s brow, 
With all the autumn’s wealth of gold. 
WiInTER. 
The hills uplift their helms of snow, 
And high their glitt’ring lances wield ; 
The river stays his sullen flow, 
And sleeps upon his icey shield. 
L’Envot. 
So speed the gentle hours along, 
From orb to orb, their march sublime ; 
Declaring, as in choral song, 
The sacred destinies of time. 
The varying day, the changeful scene, 
Proclaim the fated world of strife ; 
Mid fadeless groves, and skies serene, 
The immortal spirit finds its life. 


Yet what is Spring, or Summer’s glow, 
Or purple Autumn’s rich decline, 
And what the Winter's crown of snow, 
If but the eternal year is thine ? 
Still Nature thro’ each change retains 
The primal law that knows no fall; 
And still essential Love remains, 
In one communion binding all. 
B—-ll, Feb. 1855. 








SONNET 
TO THE MEMORY OF COLERIDGE AND CHARLES LAMB. 


Corerines and Lams! In life’s past early years 
Your sympathising wanderings I trace, 

Joying to view, or waked by smiles or tears, 

The union feeling of your fond embrace. 

The eager shouting of a rapt’rous cry, 

Coleridge, proclaim’d the throbbings of thy breast ; 
While the soft murmurs of a gentle sigh 


As full, dear Lamb, thy sympathy express’d :— 
It was a hush to silence; my delight 

To bide the bidding, and thus not denied 

The heartfelt kindness, which could so invite. 
To be a list’ner only was my pride. 

O blessed Memory! which can now restore 
With deep-felt happiness the days of yore. 


Feb. 14th. 


Crartes Vatentine Lz Grice. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Roman Edition of the Septuagint. 1586—Ancient Reliques found during the Repairs of Betch- 
worth Church, Surrey—Curious Names, Hermitages, and Caves, in Worcestershire—The Warne- 
fords and Fettiplaces not Royalists—The Stanley Memorial Window in Norwich Cathedral. 


Tue RomAN EpITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 1586. 
H TAAAIA AIAOHKH KATA TOYS EBAOMHKONTA AI’ AYOENTIAS ZYETOY 
E’ AKPOY APXIEPEQS EKAOOEISA. VETVS TESTAMENTVM IVXTA 
SEPTVAGINTA EX AVCTORITATE SIXTI V. PONT. MAX. EDITVM. 


ROMAE. Ex typographia Francisci Zannetti. 


Georgio Ferrario Concesso. 


Brighton, Feb. 1. 

Mr. Ursan,—Having sketched a sum- 
mary of the position in which the Com- 
plutensian and Roman texts of the LXX. 
stand towards each other, it is probable 
that some of your readers may wish to 
hear rather more in detail of that cele- 
brated and rare edition, the title-page of 
which is here exhibited. It is a comely 
folio, apparently of 783 pages: but there 
is much mispaging between pp. 328 
— 341. It is printed in a_ beautiful 
Greek type, without any distinction of 
verses, and dedicated by Cardinal Carafa 
to Sixtus V. From the dedication, we 
learn that it was originally projected by 
his predecessor Gregory XIII., whose at- 
tention had been drawn to it, by no less 
an authority than that of the Council of 
Trent: guod sanctos illos Patres Tridenti 
congregatos, auctoritate, ac reverentia 
ductos, vere ac pure Septuaginta inter- 


M.D.LXXXVI. Cum Privilegio 


pretationis olim cogitasse, cognovi ex actis 


ejus Concilii, nondum pervulgatis. The 
Vatican MS. is then extolled as carrying 
this design of the Council into effect, and 
the proof that its text is veritable, is made 
to depend on the pretensions it exhibits— 
KATA TOYS EBAOMHKONTA. 

The preface follows, which is thought 
to have been composed by Nobilius, who 
published his Latin translation, in 1588, 
Like most of the early fathers, he ascribes 
a modified inspiration to the Greek ver- 
sion: Adeo LXX. Interpp. editio magni 
nominis apud omnes fuit, nimirum quae 
inslinctu. quodam divinitatis elaborata, 
bono generis humani prodierit in lucem. 
He affirms, from the character of its uncial 
letters, that this codex must have been 
transcribed before the time of Jerome; but, 
as Montfaucon and others have remarked, 
this is no proof whatever of such high an- 
tiquity, as the uncials are found in much 
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later MSS. Indeed, he seems to have dis- 
trusted his own conclusion, for, relying no 
longer on this Vatican codex, he invokes 
the aid of several others, to emend its errors 
and defects.—And well he might, since it 
wants, as we have already noticed, nearly 
the whole of Genesis, and 33 of the 
Psalms. He candidly admits, that the 
scholia subjoined to each chapter were de- 
signed, not merely to defend the printed 
text of this edition, but to make known 
and substitute the readings of others. This 
object is still more plainly stated in the 
acknowledged preface of Nobilius: Ac 
tamen quoniam nihil usquequaque in- 
tegrum est, et alias quoque interpreta- 
tiones conferre non est inutile; posite 
sunt in notalionibus alie lectiones, ex 
quibus boni aliquid excerpi posse vide- 
éatur. And accordingly, at the end of 
this edition, we find the following striking 
confession: In notationibus citatur in- 
terdum textus Scripture, non ut juarta 
Cod. Vat. impressus est, sed ut est in 
aliis MSS. ex quibus plereque notationes 
sumpte sunt: idque consulid factum, ut 
ea varietas, pretermissa in notationibus, 
tamen extaret. 

I beg pardon, Mr. Urban, for being so 
painfully minute in these introductory 
citations ; but the prejudices are so strong 
in favour of the Vatican text, that nothing 
but Vatican authority can counteract 
them. This text has now been in exclusive 
possession of public confidence for more 
than 250 years. It has been lauded to the 
skies by scholars and divines, whilst the 
Complutensian has been denounced as om- 
nium longe corruptissimum. What hope 
can we entertain of dethroning the usurper, 
but by showing that his authority is coun- 
termined, even by his own privy councillors ? 
To those who wish to hear more on this 
subject, I earnestly recommend a few pages 
of Hody, pp. 634—638. 

Yet, the Roman edition, as originally 
published in 1586, was a noble work, 
and, though not deserving the flattery of 
Baronius, who styles it opus plane di- 
vinum, ac divinitus inspiraltum, it was a 
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valuable accession to biblical literature. I 
shall not decry it with Vossius, as edi- 
tionem omnium quotquot extant pessi- 
mam—no,—Wwhen considered entire, with 
its notes and scholia, it is more than re- 
spectable ; it is a very meritorious edition. 
But it was the labour of the editors, not 
less than the worth of the MS. which has 
conferred this value. They did not blindly 
follow the Vat. MS.—they did not affect 
a fac-simile edition. Besides forming the 
text of Genesis and a considerable portion 
of the Psalms, they selected the better read- 
ings of their other MSS. so that, in fact, 
the Vatican text is by no means the exclu- 
sive text of the Vatican MS. And what 
they had not the courage to insert in the 
text, they frequently recommend in their 
notes, and these notes, as subsequently 
explained and paraphrased by Nobilius, 
contain much of the valuable matter con- 
tained in tlie Complutensian text, but 
wanting in their own MS. Let me not, 
then, be thought a detractor from the real 
and substantial merits of the Roman edi- 
tion, as originally printed. The chief 
mischief has arisen from separating the 
text from the scholia, and from our re- 
garding that text as perfect, which is so 
often acknowledged faulty and imperfect 
by its own editors. 

Still, after every charitable admission 
in its favour, there is much in this edition 
which is worthy of condemnation. There 
is no attempt to arrange the numerous and 
shocking dislocations in the MSS. The 
frequent chasms are seldom noticed, and 
when noticed are often defended. Jt wus 
omitted by Theodoret ; itis not noticed by 
Jerome. Thisinterpolationis recognised by 
Procopius—that countenanced by Lucifer 
Calaritanus /* There is evident jealousy 
of the Complutensian throughout. It is 
never mentioned by name. In celeris, 
in guibusdam, in aligua editione, this is the 
style in which they advert to the noble 
work of Ximenes. The ‘ wide-awake’’ 
Jesuits had discovered the blunder of 
defending Rome by Spanish Polyglots.t 

There is some mystery about this Va- 





* The injuries which have arisen to the writings of the Fathers from the dislocations 
of the LXX. are numerous and important. They have entirely destroyed, in some 
instances, the force of their argument. I shall advert only to one example. It occurs 
in Euseb. Demonst. Evang. lib. 7, cap. 9. In the Vatican, Jer. xxiii. 6, is a 
chasm to ver. 9, which verses are supplied in the Comp. From want of these 
verses, Eusebius conjoins the concluding word, ver. 6, Iwosdix, with the beginning 
ver. 9, iv roig Ipopirace.—Conjungenics mira profectd commentaria, dicam, an 
commenta, asks Grabe (De Vitiis LXX. p. 64.)—for it was not peculiar to Eusebius, 
‘*sed apud aliosque videre est.’"’—Is it not fair, that the students of patristic 
theology should now make reprisals on a text so detrimental to their favourite studies ? 

+ “This undertaking procured Montanus many enemies, so that he was twice cited 
before the Pope at Rome to plead his cause against a charge of heresy.—See De Thou, 
lib. cxx. c. 18. From these accusations, Montanus easily cleared himself by his 

5 
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tican MS. It has never been thoroughly 
examined, and is now carefully concealed. 
It was said the late learned Cardinal Mai 
intended to publish it in fac-simile, but it 
has not yet appeared, and it probably 
never will. There can be little doubt, 
however, that its value has been greatly 
overrated—omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
It is admitted, that it has been altered and 
corrected by a later hand, and it is pro- 
bable the spurious curse, Deut. xxvii. 
23, is amongst these corrections. If not, 
the character of the MS. is invalidated.t 

From its publication to the present 
time, the Roman edition has been the 
fruitful parent of not less than twenty 
others. No attempt whatever has been 
made to alter and improve its text, either 
in England or on the Continent. There 
it stands, and there it has stood for 270 
years, “like a lion in the way.” While 
the text of the New Testament has been 
submitted to numerous revisions, from the 
days of Erasmus to those of Griesbach, 
Scholz, and Tischendorf, the text of the 
LXX. has remained in stereotype. It 
has survived all the revolutions of litera- 
ture. It has defied the boldness of modern 
criticism. It remains protected, even 
amongst Protestants, by the Papal ana- 
thema. 

The apology usually offered on its behalf 
is this—that it represents the Septuagint 
of the Fathers—that its defects and dislo- 
cations are as old as Origen, and that 
errors and defects of such great antiquity 
ought to be treated with tenderness and 
respect. Thank God! we live in an age 
when this palaver is simply ludicrous. To 
defend the confusion of MSS. the transpo- 
sition of chapters, omission of verses, and 
to substitute 1, 5, 4, 3, 2, for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
were to canonise The Dunciad— 


Figures misplaced admit of no defence, 
Want of arithmetic is want of sense. 


When Origen drew up the Hexapla, he 
arranged the Greek versions according to 
the Hebrew order, and placed them in 
corresponding columns. According to 
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Hody, they stood thus :—lst. Heb. (in 
Hebrew letters); 2d. Heb. (in Greek) ; 
3d. Aquila; 4th. Symmachus ; 5th. The 
LXX.; 6th. Theodotion. In the text of 
the LXX. he introduced several marks— 
the asterisk * to point out deficiencies— 
the obelisk — to denote interpolations As 
to lemnisks and hyperlemnisks, we need 
not notice them.—Now, it is plain, 
from this arrangement, that Origen never 
intended to defend the dislocations or 
mutilations of the Greek MSS. but to 
point them out, and, as far as possible, to 
correct them. It is true, he did not suc- 
ceed in this spirited design, and that these 
marks and columns often confounded, 
only helped to increase the confusion. 
Accordingly Jerome, about a century later, 
found the MSS. in the utmost disorder, 
and apologises for his version from the 
Hebrew, on this very account, But it 
never entered into the mind either of 
Origen or Jerome, to attribute these inter- 
polations or defects to the original trans- 
lators. They are always lamented, as 
arising from the subsequent and accidental 
confusion of the MSS. 

In this state of confusion and dis- 
arrangement, the Greek MSS. of the 
LXX. came before the Complutensian and 
Aldine editors in the earlier part of the 
16th century. In 1515, Ximenes and his 
learned associates printed the first volume 
of the Complutensian Polyglot, and in 
1518 Asulanus brought out his Venetian 
edition of the LXX. from the press of 
Aldus. They were quite independent of each 
other. The Aldine appeared the first. In 
the Complutensian, the Septuagint was 
printed chapter by chapter, verse by 
verse, to correspond with the Hebrew. In 
the Aldine, the text was left in the dis- 
order of the MSS. Both of these editions 
were formed by the collation of several 
MSS. The Complutensian Greek MSS. 
chiefly came from Rome, and were sent by 
Leo X. to Cardinal Ximenes. Others came 
from Venice, from the library of Bes- 
sarion. 

When we contemplate the toil and labour 





Apologia, written in Spanish, the MS. of which was deposited in the Bodleian.””— 
Clarke’s Letters concerning the Spanish Nation, p. 320. The 19th Letter contains an 
excellent account of the Complutensian Polyglot, but the reader will be still more 
delighted with its history, in the third vol. of Prescott’s ‘* Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 

T This interpolation is also found in the Complutensian. Though it confers no honour 
on the editors, and intimates they were afraid of offending their benefactor Leo X. it 
protects them from the suspicion of modifying their MSS. to agree with the Hebrew. 
I was once of opinion they took it from the Vat. MS. but they could not have re- 
ceived this MS. from Rome, as they had no Greek version of the apocryphal Esdras, 
which is found in the Roman edition. The number of their MSS. however, must have 
been very considerable, since they were able to fill up all the numerous hiatus of the 
Roman edition. The influence which Rome possessed over the MSS. of the LXX. is 
proved from the wide diffusion of this spurious curse. Itis found in nearly one-half of 
those collated by Holmes! 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XLIII. 7M 
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of the arrangement of numerous MSS. thus 
transposed and confused—the difficulty of 
adjusting chapters and verses to the He- 
brew order—the filling of Jacune—the 
expulsion of interpolations—the rectifica- 
tion of transpositions —when we remember 
how few and scanty were the literary aids 
and appliances which they could then 
command; we might well advert to Co- 
lumbus adventuring the trackless deep, if 
we did not recollect, that the genius of 
Ximenes was the presiding angel. But 
the projects of genius are seldom com- 
prehended by men of learning. This 
noble labour was thrown away on suc- 
ceeding German editors, who servilely 
copied the defects and confusion of the 
Aldine, instead of the order of the Com- 
plutensian. This is the more surprising, 
as they were Protestants, professing an 
unlimited veneration for the Hebrew text. 
But party spirit would not allow them to 
follow a cardinal, even when he took the 
Protestant road.—It was not till 1572, 
that the Antwerp Polyglot appeared, and 
then Montanus did ample justice to 
Ximenes, by following his example. But 
Montanus fell under the displeasure of 
the Jesuits, and the Sistine edition was 
brought out under their immediate direc- 
tion. They abhorred both the Polyglots, 
for throwing too much light on the Old 
Testament, and manifesting the New, in 
Greek and Syriac, ‘‘ Arma enim sub- 
ministrant ad evertenda dogmatica Pon- 
tificalia.”’**—Hence a Greek Testament 
has never yet been printed at Rome! 

It will be said, perhaps—Your remedy 
is worse than the disease; you would 
substitute the Complutensian, which Wal- 
ton has denounced, as omnium corruptissi- 
mum.—With all due respect to Bishop 
Walton, and those who have repeated the 
accusation, we appeal to any respectable 
scholar to maintain it. The Compluten- 
sian text is not faultless. It might be much 
improved, but not more than the Aldine, 
the Vatican, or the Alexandrian. Let it 
be printed in a cheap and portable form, 
and then let its merits and demerits be 
impartially scrutinised. 


[ March, 


Yet, suppose we adhere to the Roman 
text—Are we to adhere to its muti- 
lations, its transpositions, its interpola- 
tions? Are we to neglect the corrections 
of its own editors, and continue to re- 
print it, without their emendations? Are 
we to patch it with fragments of the 
Alexandrian, instead of introducing the 
corrections of its own scholia? Let 
those who are so devotedly attached 
to the Vatican edition of 1586, be the 
first to reprint it entire, or to carry out 
the designs of its editors. To remain 
content with such an edition as that of 
Oxford 1848, were to stultify the uni- 
versity, insult the public, and disgrace 
and dishonour the Septuagint. 

It is this last consideration which should 
outweigh every other. It is this which 
fills the memory with laments for the past, 
which fires the imagination with hopes 
for the future. How different would be 
the present estimation of this venerable 
version, had it always appeared in the order 
of the Complutensian! How much of 
reproach and disrepute should be placed 
to the confusion of the Vatican text! We 
charge the version, with the errors. of its 
transcribers. Not half the accusations 
would have been raised against the LXX. 
had common decency been observed in 
the external order of arrangement. Look 
at Jer. chap. xxx, and see verses 5, 28, 
33, 23, following each other, chap. xxxii. 
beginning ver. 15, deficient in chap. xxv., 
or chap. li. with verses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 twice 
repeated, belonging to chap. xlv.—Re- 
member that such dislocations spread over 
folios of pages, whilst numerous verses are 
wanting altogether—then say, how much 
of the obloquy which has been heaped on 
the Version, may be attributed to our 
neglect of its typographical arrangements. 
Whoever would read the Septuagint, with 
feelings of disdain and contempt, let 
him read it in Waltcn’s Polyglot ; who- 
ever would read it with admiration and 
esteem, let him read it in the Compluten- 
sian, the Antwerp, or the Paris. 

Imagine some candidate for honours 
to open Walton towards the end of Exo- 





* Hulsii Epist. ad Vossium, p. 176. Roterod. 1662. Whoever would know 
everything which can be urged by a most learned and bigoted Papist, in commendation 
of the Roman edition, should read Morinus’s Ninth Exercitation, lid. i. De 
Romane 70 Inlerpp. Grece Lalineque Rdit. integritate et prestantia. Paris, 1669. 
It was the object of Morinus to prove that the authority of the LXX. is equal, 
if not superior, to that of the original—that the defects and transpositions of the 
MSS. are of infallible authority—that all attempts to rectify them are impious— 
that the Church defends the endless discrepancies from the Hebrew, &c. He even 
ventures to affirm, that in proportion as the text of the LXX. differs from the 
Hebrew, it is ancient and correct, and that, in the same ratio as it agrees in order 
and arrangement, the original of the LXX. has been altered.—He forgot that the 
editors of the Roman edition make a different appeal.—_They appeal to the Hebrew. 
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dus—in the third book of Kings—in the 
middle of the Psalms—or in any chapter 
of Jeremiah from the 25th to the 52d, 
‘«T beg, sir,’’ says the examining master, 
“ that you will first read it off in Hebrew, 
with an English translation, and then do 
the same with the Greek version.”— 
‘¢ That is impossible,’’ says the examinee, 
“the chapters do not tally—they are totally 
different.’”’ ‘‘I beg your pardon,”’ says 
the master, “I forgot that Walton’s 
Greek version was the Vatican; but we 
have luckily a copy of the Complutensian 
on the table. You will find everything 
there, in proper order and arrangement.” — 
Or, without going to Walton, let us sup- 
pose another candidate examined in the 
common and last edition of the Oxford 
Septuagint, 1848. “Be so good as to 
construe the concluding chapter of Pro- 
verbs.” He turns to page 1299, and finds 
that the last chapter commences at the 
tenth verse,—looks confused, and turns 
about the pages in utter dismay. ‘“Oh!’’ 
says the master, “ you will find the begin- 
ning of the last chapter in page 1292.” It 
is one of the most authentic transpositions, 
it is as old as Origen. We must revere 
the maxim, Stare super vias antiquas— 
M)) wives Kapapivar. 

Tobe serious, for it isa serious matter.— 
Is it consistent with the dignity of a uni- 
versity, to persist in these mutilations 
and transpositions of the sacred Scrip- 
tures? Is it common sense, or common 
decency, to pretend that a version should 
not correspond to the original? Can He- 
brew and Greek types render thatendurable, 
which would not be tolerated, for a moment, 
in French and English? Should the dele- 
gates of Oxford, or the syndicates of Cam- 
bridge, decline to furnish a Greek Septua- 
gint, corresponding in the order of chapter 
and verse to our English Bibles, let Mr. Bag- 
ster come forward and discharge the duty, 
with much honour to his character, and 
with no injury to his pocket. For more 
than two centuries and a half, we have sub- 
mitted to this childish degradation, we can 
submit to it no longer. Should the work 
be published by subscription I would gladly 
engage for twenty copies. 

Perhaps it would be advisable, at first, 
to reprint the Complutensian text, just 
as it now stands in the three elder Poly- 
glots, leaving it for future editions to in- 
troduce improvements and corrections. If 
a Hebrew Bible were to appear simul- 
taneously, with corresponding chapters 
and verses, it might be sold either sepa- 
rately or together, according to the wishes 
of the purchaser. Such a publication 
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would create an epoch in biblical litera- 
ture. But it must be done ‘‘ speedy and 
soon,’’ or Leipsic or New York will ‘ go 
ahead.” 

The sale of such an edition, well and 
cheaply executed, would be large and re- 
munerative. It would be sought for by 
biblical scholars far and wide. Instead of 
a version like the leaves of the Sybil, we 
should then possess an orderly and conti- 
nuous text, resembling our English Bible, 
not, indeed, quite so handsome and regu- 
lar, but with a strong family likeness, 

Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen ; qualem decet esse sororum. 


The accusations against the Compluten- 
sian text, first invented by the Jesuits, 
have been so often repeated, that they 
now pass current amongst bibliographers, 
even as household words. Few there are, 
however, who have ever looked into this 
text. It cannot be obtained, without 
the purchase of the Antwerp or Paris 
Polyglot, for there are not a dozen copies 
of the Complutensian in the whole king- 
dom. During the last year, having fre- 
quently consulted this text, I am con- 
vinced that itis fully equal to the Vatican, 
nay, in some respects, superior, The 
general character of its orthography is 
somewhat more antique, and it retains all 
the Hellenistic peculiarities. Thus, for 
eitov, Egpuyor, trabor, eidor, edpor, i AOov, 
it has ciza, épuya, taka, eida, in the first 
person; whilst in the third, you have 
épvyay, trabar, siday, sipav, HdrOar, 
sivay. It indulges in the » final before a 
consonant, and often uses ezi with the 
accusative, when in the Vat. it is followed 
by the genitive. (See Amos, ix. 1.) Among 
the Hebrew names which abound in Esdras, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, &c. it adheres 
closer to the originals. Thus Jos. xii. 
23, we have Ie yéA instead of TadsAaia. 
Even in the peculiarities of its philology, 
it is often supported by the Aldine or 
Alexandrian. Such peculiarities justify 
the character of its MSS. as avouched 
by Ximenes :—Quod autem ad Grecam 
Scripturam attinet, illud te non latere 
volumus ; non vulgaria seu temeré oblata 
exemplaria fuisse huic nostra impressions 
archetypa ; sed vetustissima simul et emen- 
datissima—tante@ integritalis, ut nisi eis 
plena fides adhibeatur, nulli reliqui esse 
videantur, quibus merild sit adhibenda, 
Gc. Prolog. ad lect. fol. iiii. 

The cloud which has so long hung over 
the Complutensian text of the LXX. 
is altogether a mirage—it is the result 
of unworthy suspicions.* So far as the 





_* Wetstein had the audacity to assert, that the peculiar readings of the Compluten- 
sian were forgeries from the Hebrew, or Vulgate Latin, exhibited in barbarous Greek. 
Prolegy. p. 26. Neither Michaelis, Marsh, or any other critic gave credence to the 
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Greek MSS. are concerned, they came 
from Rome or Venice, and thither they 
returned. Several may be easily identified. 
Thus the Codex Chigianus (No. 19 of 
Holmes), the Codex Venetus (No. 72), 
and that of Bessarion (68), may be as- 
sumed amongst those collected by Ximenes. 
I have also traced manyreadings to Nos. 58, 
75,and 108. But the chief and undeniable 
warrant of these MSS. arises from their 
general agreement with the Roman, Aldine, 
and Alexandrian editions, and with a large 
proportion of those collated by Holmes 
and Parsons. 

It is vulgarly supposed that the Com- 
plutensian text is almost totally unlike any 
other, whereas its peculiar readings are 
comparatively few. Look into the notes 
of Bos; you may at once test the truth 
of this assertion. Its main and charac- 
teristic excellence results, not from the 
peculiarity of its readings, but from pre- 
serving an unbroken order, by regularity 
of chapter and verse, and absence of trans- 
position. When we read the Book of 
Genesis in the common editions, we are 
reading chiefly the text of the Com- 
plutensian. Do we perceive any dif- 
ference or inferiority to the other books, in 
which the Vatican MS. could be copied? 
It is full time to drop the miscon- 
ceptions, which have been so long en- 
tertained against this noble undertaking 
of Ximenes. It is time to expose the ca- 
lumnies of the Jesuits against Montanus. 
Archbishop Usher is a good authority. In 
his Syntagma, Lond. 1655, whilst advert- 
ing to some errors of the Complutensian, 
he effectually floors the high pretension of 
the Roman edition, pp. 84-96. Grabe is 
also another high authority in these mat- 
ters. In his Epistle to Mill (Oxon, 1705), 
he has made an elaborate collation of the 
Book of Judges, to shew that the Alex- 
andrine version of that book is superior 
to the Vatican. He has proved his point. 
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I have compared the Complutensian with 
both, and find it generally accords with 
the Alexandrian.—Mill & Michaelis extol 
the Complutensian. 

But these minutie are becoming tire- 
some. I must recollect, Mr. Urban, I 
am writing in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
—not in Kitto, or the Acta Erudi- 
torum. ‘Your readers must now be pre- 
pared for the conclusion.—We have the 
option to prefer either the Compluten- 
sian, the Vatican, or the Alexandrian 
text of the LXX.—nay, it is desirable that 
each should be brought to the utmost pos- 
sible perfection, and that they should mu- 
tually exercise a friendly rivalship. But it 
is not at our option, consistently with our 
duty, to maintain a text, abounding in mu- 
tilations, transpositions, and interpola- 
tions, and to leave it in this deplorable 
condition. Our characters as scholars, as 
critics, above all, as Christian teachers and 
divines, should prompt us to enter on this 
noble undertaking. A splendid career now 
opens to some learned, vigorous, and con- 
scientious editor—a useful career to those 
who follow and assist ; but to take refuge 
in the blunders of transcribers, and to 
plead the antiquity of error, were at once a 
ludicrous and melancholy alternative— 


Odrog piv wavdporog d¢ abrog wayra 
vonoy, 

EoOXb¢ dad Kgxeivoc, d¢ ed eidvTe mie 
Onrav’ 


“Oc o& Ke pyr durdc voén, hr’ addov 


aKkovwv 
Ev Ovpp BadrAnra, 50 adr’ axpijiog 
avi. 
Thrice best the man who first the truth hath 
found, 
Thrice good the man who listens to the sound: 
But who—nor ears to hear, nor eyes to see— 
That luckless lout !—a lump of lead is he. 


E. W. GrinFIELD. 





calumny, which is now effectually demolished by the labours of Holmes and Parsons. 
Still, the result of the controversy respecting 1 John v. 7 has imperceptibly affected the 
credit of the Complutensian text of the LXX. That it should have no such influence is 
evident, if we consider the utter disparity between the Greek text of the Old Tes- 
tament, and that of the New. In the former, we have a canonical standard to adjust 
the readings of the version, and ascertain the primary text. We should consider also 
the effects of Origen’s Hexapla. But no such considerations can apply to the MSS. of 
the Greek Testament. In the one, we take a single MS. and stake it against all others; 
we adopt its errors and defects, its mutilations and transpositions; whereas in the 
New Testament, we test every reading by a numerous and impartial collation. But the 
chief contrast is this :—In the LXX. we are content to trace the antiquity of these 
mutilations and interpolations, and to abide by the text of the early Fathers; but 
no such prescription is allowed in our recensions of the New Testament MSS. We 
should smile at the critic, who affected to defend an interpolation or dislocation, by 
proving, that it existed before the Council of Nice, or the days of Origen. Yet such is 
the childish criticism we apply to the LXX. Until the Septuagint is tried by the 
collation of all its MSS. and its readings are tested by their consonance with the 
original, we shall not treat it as the canonical interpreter of Biblical Hebrew, and of 
Hellenistic Greek. 
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ANCIENT RELIQUES FOUND DURING THE Repairs oF BetcHwortu CuuRcH, 
SurREy. 


Mr. Ursan,—The parish church of 
Betchworth, near Reigate, has undergone 
considerable repairs and changes, rendered 
necessary by the effects of time. In the 
course of the works of renovation, satis- 
factorily carried out under the care of Mr. 
E. C. Hakewill, commencing from the 
autumn of 1850, some circumstances fell 
under my notice, which, although of 
minor importance, seem not undeserving 
of record. The church consisted of a 
nave, with north and south aisles, a spa- 
cious chancel with a south aisle, the latter 
appertaining to the manor of Brockham, 
in the parish of Betchworth, and a massive 
tower between the nave and chancel; the 
lower part of this tower was of Norman 
work, and opened towards the nave with a 
large round-headed arch, with plain 
mouldings and massive cushion capitals 
of the eleventh century, and it had a small 
round-headed doorway on the south side. 
Towards the chancel the opening was by a 
pointed arch, an insertion probably at the 
time when the east end was reconstructed, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The Norman masonry of the basement 
of this tower had become dangerously de- 
cayed, not so much by the lapse of years 
as by the destructive practice of forming 
vaults within the walls of churches. By 
such reckless proceedings the foundation 
had been in part almost undermined, and 
the massive fabric threatened ruin. The 
demolition, therefore, of this relique of the 
Norman church proved unavoidable. 

In the original arrangements it may be 
supposed that the little southern door 
before mentioned had opened into the ad- 
joining graveyard ; at a later time an aisle 
had been constructed on this side, and the 
doorway had been blocked up. On taking 
down this part of the old fabric the work- 
men brought to light a long square cavity 
in the grouted rubble-work forming the core 
of the wall. It was on the west side of 
the small doorway, about 2 feet from the 
floor, and it appeared to have been formed 
with regularity in the original construc- 
tion of the wall. The workmen described 
its appearance as if it had once inclosed a 
wooden box. I am, however, disposed to 
think that this was owing to certain pieces 
of board having been introduced when it 
was formed, in order to support the ad- 
joining parts of the wall, and leave a cavity 
inthe rubble-work. No external opehing 
was noticed. Within was deposited a 
plain wooden bow], measuring in diameter 


between 6 and 7 inches, and in height 
about 24 inches, closely resembling, in 
form and dimensions, some of those fa- 
vourite drinking vessels of former times, 
the wooden mazers, of which many ex- 
amples are preserved by collegiate and 
corporate bodies. When found this an- 
cient vessel was perfect, but in the con- 
fusion which ensued it was irreparably 
broken. The masons declared their per- 
suasion that it had contained “ writings,” 
recording the building of the tower, but 
nothing, so far as I could learn, was 
found; and I have detailed this incident, 
trivial as it may appear, with the desire to 
ascertain whether any similar receptacles 
have been noticed in Norman walling. 
Some of your readers may possibly suggest 
the motive which led to this conceal- 
ment of a wooden bowl thus carefully 
immured. 

In the course of demolition of other 
parts of the fabric, where repairs were 
necessary, ancient fragments were found, 
as is usually the case on such occasions. 
I noticed a portion of a foliated Norman 
arch-moulding, which had possibly en- 
riched the principal south doorway of the 
fabric of that age; also a small simple 
capital of Early-English character, which 
claimed notice, since no work of that 
period was to be found in the church. 
This relique might serve to indicate some 
enlargement or renewal of the structure, 
when Betchworth came into the possession 
of the powerful Earl Warren, in the reign 
of Henry III. 

The appearance of the tine of a stag’s 
horn of large size, amongst the crumbling 
Norman mortar, may seem too trifling an 
incident to mention. It recalled, how- 
ever, the times when the beechen groves, 
from which doubtless Betchworth had its 
name, covering this part of the hundred 
of “ Wodetone,’’ were felled; when the 
monarch of the forest was driven from 
his lair, and the lands held by Cola in the 
time of the Confessor, and part of the 
extensive possessions granted by the Con- 
queror to Richard de Tonbridge, became 
assarted and converted into pasture of the 
richest swarth.* It needed no strong spell 
of imagination to revert to days when the 
Norman expelled the ancient tenants of 
the soil, and exterminated the beasts of 
chase in the tranquil glades along the 
banks of the Emele stream, now known 
as the Mole, where Mervin and Alric and 
Almer had dwelled, with their neighbour 


* Gough, in his edition of Camden's Britannia, vo). i. p. 253, states that the Holmes- 
dale was anciently famed for strawberries, and its woods for the largest stags. 
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Coleman the hunter, happy in the pos- 
session of their hides of land, of which that 
held by Alric and Almer formed a manor, 
and that by Coleman another. All these 
men, as related in Domesday, were, before 
the Conquest, so free that they could go 
where they pleased. At the time of the 
compilation of that record there were on 
the land 6 villeins, 10 bordars, and 6 serfs ; 
also a mill and achurch. Such had ‘‘ Be- 
cesworde” been before the coming of the 
Norman, and the days when the simple 
fabric, where the Saxon Cola and his 
humbler neighbours worshipped in the 
reign of the Confessor, had given place to 
the more stately construction, the re- 
maining portions of which have now dis- 
appeared. 

An object of a later age was brought to 
light in the course of the work. It was a 
broken crucible of fine thin ware, about 
4 inches in height. I should not consider 
it worth mention were it not that in form 
and dimensions it resembled some which 
formerly excited curiosity, as having been 
found in the walls of a chamber over the 
porch of St. Thomas’ church, Salisbury. 
Five crucibles were there discovered, im- 
mured in a niche, and they were consi- 
dered by the late Rev. Edward Duke to 
have been part of the appliances of a 
medieval alchemist. They supplied the 
theme of a quaint digression in his ‘‘ Pro- 
lusiones Historice,’’ p. 473, where one of 
them is represented. I will not presume 
to controvert the opinion of that amiable 
and zealous antiquary, through whose 
kindness 1 examined those Rosicrucian 
crucibles, during the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Salisbury in 
1849; but I cannot claim for that found 


Representations are here given of the 
two faces of this escutcheon. The more 
ancient, which may be of as early date as 
the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, displays a “ merchant’s mark ” com- 
posed of the initial H., terminating at top 
with two streamers which cross so as to 
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in our village church any more recondite 
origin than is consistent with the uses 
which it may have served in the hands of 
some medieval artificer, in the repairs of 
the leading of the windows, of the horologe 
or the organs, or possibly of the church 
plate. 

Whilst the operation of levelling and 
clearing away the rubbish from the church - 
yard was in progress, the principal works 
being completed, I perceived, amongst the 
rejected fragments of Reigate ‘ fire- 
stone,’’ of which the older buildings in 
this district are mostly constructed, and 
of the Horsham ‘‘ healings,” or ponderous 
stone slates with which they were covered 
or ‘ healed in,” an object of metal which 
arrested attention. It was a brass escut- 
cheon, much decayed by time and the 
dampness of the soil in which it had long 
been concealed. I could discern an heraldic 
bearing on the perished surface of the 
plate, and on turning it and carefully re- 
moving the pitch by which it had been 
affixed to a sepulchral slab, I perceived 
that it was a fresh example of what has 
been sometimes termed a ‘ palimpsest ’’ 
by collectors of brasses. The primary 
engraving was moreover not the least in- 
teresting, being a curious example of the 
devices known as merchants’ marks. A 
rivet remained in the plate, and there was 
no doubt as to which side had been last 
exposed to view, when the escutcheon was 
affixed to some memorial, doubtless in the 
old pavement of the adjoining church. 
No trace of the slab could, however, be 
found; it may have perished during 
modern repairs, or perhaps been turned 
over, and the reverse worked again to 
form part of the existing floor. 


| 








resemble a W. The upstroke is traversed 
by a cross-bar terminating in a cross at 
one end, and at the other in what may be 
the Arabic numeral 2. In a large as- 
semblage of these curious marks from 
Norwich, communicated to the Norfolk 
Archeological Society by Mr. Ewing, of 
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that city, examples of similar character 
may be seen, both as regards the introduc- 
tion of some initial letter as the principal 
component of the device, and the numeral, 
as I have conjectured, terminating the 
transverse bar. (Compare plate iv. fig. 
19; pl. v. fig. 27; pl. vi. fig. 11; pl. viii. 
fig. 23; pl. ix. fig. 3. Norfolk Arche- 
ology, vol. III. p. 177.) 

Tam far from venturing to assert that 
this termination is the Arabic cypher, but 
in the default of precise information re- 
garding these curious symbols, the sugges- 
tion may not be undeserving of notice, and 
a 4 occurs in like manner 
on other marks. The 
cross-bar of a mark on a 
gold ring found at Not- 
tingham bears the 2, and 
at the other extremity a 0. 

The double vane or 

streamer is a more com- 

mon feature of these singular marks: a 
good example is supplied by a silver signet- 
ring found on the coast of Dorset, and 
now in the possession of the Hon. W. Fox 
Strangways. 

I must now, however, describe the ob- 
verse of this “ palimpsest” plate, which 
exhibits the following bearing—Vairy, a 
chief chequy. The notion naturally sug- 
gests itself that this may have been the 
coat of Fitz-Adrian, a family who held the 
manor of Brockham, in the parish of Betch- 
worth, under the Warrens. In the Visita- 
tion of Surrey by Benolt, Clarencieulx, in 
the time of Hen. VIII., Harl. MS. 1561, 
p. 3, the arms of Adryan, Lord of Brock- 
ham, are given thus—Arg. two bars ne- 
buly sa., a chief chequy or and az- The 
chief was doubtless derived from the War- 
rens,whose feudal tenants the Fitz-Adrians, 
or Adryans, appear to have been. Vairy 
it is well known has often been mistaken 
for barry nebuly. The fashion of this es- 
cutcheon, however, is considerably later 
than the time, when, according to the 
statement in Manning and Bray’s History 
of Surrey, vol. ii. pp. 209, 211, the male 
line of the Adrians failed, namely between 
1356 and 1378, when Thomas Frowick, 
who married the heiress, succeeded them. 
Mr. Walford has kindly informed me that 
in the list of ‘‘ Justiciarii Com. Surrey, A° 
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1601,’ appended to the transcript of the 
Visitation of 1572, in Harl. MS. 1433, the 
arms of ‘‘ Adrian of Brokham’”’ occur as 
given in Benolt’s Visitation. It is possible 
that a descendant of a junior stock may 
have been resident in some part of Surrey 
as late as 1601, although we find nothing 
in the County History before cited to 
confirm such a supposition. IT am in- 
debted also to Mr. Walford for the sug- 
gestion that this escutcheon may have been 
one of several coats on a memorial of one 
of the Frowicks, interred possibly in the 
south aisle of the chancel, which as before 
mentioned belongs to the manor of Brock- 
ham. A mural monument of one of the 
Wights, by whom the manor was at a later 
time purchased, is to be seen in that aisle. 
The site of the manor-house, once the 
dwelling of the Fitz-Adrians and their 
successors, is now occupied by the Court 
Lodge Farm, the property of Henry T. 
Hope, esq. by whom this chancel-aisle has 
recently been repaired. 

To these notices of Betchworth church 
T will only add that the sepulchral brass 
representing a former vicar, William 
Wardysworth, who died in 1533, is still 
to be seen in the chancel. The Rev. 
Arthur Hussey, in his “ Notes on the 
Churches of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey,’’ 
p- 380, remarks that “ the inscription only 
remains.” He doubtless made his visita. 
tion during the progress of the late repairs, 
when the effigy, having become partly de- 
tached from the slab, was for the time in 
the safe custody of the churchwardens, 
Too many of these memorials have disap- 
peared during ‘‘ restorations ” of churches 
from want of such precaution. Near this 
effigy may be also observed a striking 
evidence of the majestic growth of the old 
Holmesdale forest, part of that vast wood- 
land tract known to the Anglo-Saxons as 
the Andredes Leah. It is a long and ca- 
pacious chest, with triple locks, rudely 
hewn out of the trunk of a noble oak. 
The sides are simply squared, without any 
attempt at ornament. That tree was in 
the prime of its vigour when Coleman the 
hunter peacefully pursued his sport in the 
glades of Becesworde. 


Yours, &c. AuBerT Way. 


Curious Names, HermitaGEs, AND CAVES, IN WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—An unusually large num- 
ber of places in Worcestershire in ancient 
times seem to have been dedicated to the 
Dii Inferi, as also to the more sprightly 
beings which have hardly yet ceased to 
exist in our woods and groves, in shady 
glens, and by babbling streams. The 
Devil’s Leap is a deep dingle, partly in 


Dodenham and partly in Martley. There 
are the Devil’s Den and Hell Hole, in 
Stanford: this ‘‘ Den’’ is a black wood in 
a narrow dell, deeply inclosed in entangled 
woods; and Mrs. Sherwood says that the 
country people give it names which com- 
memorate its former evil character, “ The 
Devil’s Den”? being the mildest of the 
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epithets bestowed on this sequestered scene. 
In the above-named Hell Hole grows the 
plant called Devil’s-bit, which, tradition 
says, was given to heal man of any deadly 
wounds, but when Satan saw what numbers 
of the human race it deprived him of, he 
in spite bit the roots off, whereupon it 
miraculously grew without those usuaily 
necessary appendages, and this is the rea- 
son we find it growing apparently without 
roots. There is The Devil’s Pig-trough, 
near Leigh, and The Devil’s Bowling- 
green at Inkberrow, ironically so called, 
it is said by Mr. Allies, as, till lately, it 
was one of the roughest pieces of ground 
in that parish. The Devil’s Spadeful is 
the name of a large mound of earth near 
Bewdley, traditionally said to have been 
so denominated in consequence of the 
great impersonation of evil having once 
intended to drown the Bewdleyites by 
damming up the Severn; but being mis- 
informed by a drunken cobbler as to the 
distance he had to go, he dropped the 
spadeful of earth and decamped. This 
tradition, slightly modified, is common in 
various counties, and is one of a numer- 
ous class tending to mark the popular 
contempt for Satan’s want of sagacity. 
Hell Holes abound in the county, and 
there is Hell Bank near Stourbridge, Hell 
Kitchen near Newbold-on-Stour, and Hell 
Patch in Upton Warren. Whether, how- 
ever, these names had reference to the 
“ shades below,” or originated in the Celtic 
word hel (to assemble) is a question. In 
Shelsley Walsh is a place called Witchery 
Hole; and the souvenirs of fairy-land are 
exceedingly numerous in many parishes of 
the county, such as Hob’s Hole in Offen- 
ham, Hob Moor in Chaddesley Corbett, 
Little Hob Hillin Beoley, Little Dobbin’s 
Hill in the Berrow, Dobbin’s Meadow in 
Mathon, Puck Meadow in Hallow, Puck 
Hill in Himbleton, Puck Croft in Powick, 
Puck Piece in Abbot’s Lench, Pixam or 
Pixie’s Ham in Powick, Cob’s Croft in 
Dodderhill; in Northfield several places 
called Hob, Cob, and Jack ; Impey in 
Alvechurch, the Whistlers in Lusley, and 
innumerable others. 

While on the subject of curious names, 
it may be mentioned that at Belbroughton 
the word ‘ Bell’’ is constantly heard ring- 
ing in the ears, such as Bell Hall, Bryan’s 
Bell, Moorhall Bell, Bell End, the Bell 
Inn, &c. ; and at Hanley Castle the word 
*« End”’ is as frequently repeated, in Gil- 
bert’s End, Church End, North End, 
Robert’s End, Severn End, &c. Can any 
one account for this ? 

Hermitages’ and caves abound in Wor- 
cestershire. One of the most interesting 
of them is that at Redstone Ferry, in a 
rock by the Severn, in the parish of 

6 
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Astley. It was said to be “a place of 
great resort for devotees of high quality in 
Papal times ;’’ and the following remarks 
respecting it occur in a letter of Bishop 
Latimer, written from Hartlebury, to 
Lord Cromwell, Aug. 25,1538. The letter 
was printed in the Parker Society’s edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Remains,’’ p. 401: “ Hereby 
is an hermitage in a rock by Severn, able 
to lodge 500 men, and as ready for thieves 
or traitors astrue men. I would not have 
hermits masters of such dens, but rather 
that some faithful man had it.” Habing 
don says he had heard ‘ that many who 
traffick’d on the river gave, as they passed 
by in their barges, somewhat of their com- 
modities to charity at thishermitage ; and, 
to show how much great men have valued 
this place, there appear in the very front 
of the hermitage the arms of England, 
between those of Beauchamp Earl of 
Warwick, with his crosses croslet on the 
right hand, and those of Mortimer with 
an escutcheon ermine, quartered, as far as 
I can guess, with a cross on the left; but 
these monuments of honour are here so 
worn as they are instantly perishing.”’ 
Nash states that the hermitage was an- 
ciently the inheritance of Sir T. Bromley, 
and, with two acres directly over the cell, 
was let to a poor tenant. It was after- 
wards sold and turned into an ale-house; 
and more recently it has been converted 
into dwellings, but which are most unfit 
for human residences. Indeed, about 30 
years ago a school was kept in a part of 
the rock! The entrance to the hermitage 
is through what is called The Chapel, and 
an arched passage, with openings at the 
sides, seems to have led to the dormitories 
(now formed into dwellings); and to the 
right is the refectory. Over the doorway 
is an opening, which is reached by some 
steps on the inside, and from which, ac- 
cording to tradition, one of the monks 
would address the people and pray for the 
safety of passengers crossing the ferry. 
Another tradition is, that a subterraneous 
passage once led from the hermitage to the 
priory, near the site of the present church. 

Blackstone Rock, near the Severn at 
Bewdley, is also a most interesting relic. 
Here is an hermitage, cut in the rock, to 
which entrance is gained by a low door- 
way into the kitchen, which has for a 
chimney a circular hole cut perpendicu- 
larly through the rock; there are also a 
chapel, a pantry, with a chamber over, an 
inner room, closets, with loft over, a 
study, with shelves cut for books, and 
another opening in the rock, either for a 
belfry or chimney. Small and rudely cut 
openings in the rock served for windows. 
In the front of the cell is a seat carved in 
the rock, from which the hermit looked 
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forth on the Severn (which then ran closer 
to the rock than it does now) and the 
beautiful meadows and wooded banks ad- 
jacent. There is a tradition that this was 
at one time a smuggler’s cave; it has of 
late been used as a cider-making house, 
&e. 

About a mile from Stanford church is 
Southstone Rock, said to be the largest 
mass of travertine hitherto discovered in 
this country, extending for half an acre. 
Its northern extremity terminates in a 
precipice, hanging over a most romantic 
dingle. Some cells were formerly hewn in 
the rock, and at the top was a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. John, on the feast of whose na- 
tivity there was a solemn offering, after 
which the assembly ascended, by stairs cut 
out of the rock, to the chapel, where they 
finished their devotions, and afterwards 
drank the waters of the well. This hermit- 
age and land belonged to the abbey of Eve- 
sham. From the Jeffries MS. (17th century) 
it appears that on St. John’s day a “‘ ped- 
ling faire ’’ was kept here, when the young 
people treated their acquaintance with 
roast meat, ‘‘ ye smoke whereof yet re- 
mains upon ye rock,’’ and that a wooden 
offering post was fixed on the rock, having 
a cavity in it for money to pass into a hole 
underneath. The offertory dish in which 
these offerings were made (an exceedingly 
curious relic) was till lately in the posses- 
a of the Winnington family, but is now 
ost. 
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A hermit’s cell may be seen in the 
parish of Hartlebury, cut in a rock in a 
secluded part of a meadow belonging to 
the glebe land; its roof is supported by 
two pillars, and two deeply splayed holes 
are cut in the wall. ; 

A cave once existed on the top of Bre- 
don Hill (as we are informed by Dr. Der- 
ham, who wrote about 1712); it was lined 
with stalactical stones on the top and sides; 
but this was believed to have been an 
ancient granary, as a quantity of wheat 
was found near there at the beginning of 
the present century, when a land-slip oc- 
curred. The cave was probably destroyed 
by one of these land-slips. 

In the Red Cliff, near Suckley, Mr. 
Allies states, is a hole called “* Black Jack’s 
Cave,’’ said to have been inhabited about 
90 years ago by a convict named Farn- 
ham, who had returned from transporta- 
tion before his time, and used to climb up 
this cliff with all the agility of a cat, even 
when laden with the spoils of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The parish of Stone contains a rock in 
which is a cave called ‘‘ The Devil’s Den,” 
and some horrifying tales are told of the 
fatal results which happened to persons 
who attempted to penetrate therein. There 
is a hole in a rock called ‘‘ The Fairies 
Cave,”’ in the hamlet of Alfrick. 

The writer would be glad to receive ac- 
counts of other caves. 


Worcester, Feby. 1855. J. Noake. 


Tue WARNEFORDS AND FETTIPLACES NoT ROYALISTS. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the biography of the 
late benevolent Dr. Warneford,* which has 
appeared in The Times and other news- 
papers, emanating in the first place ap- 
parently from Birmingham, reference is 
made to an ancestor named Francis Warne- 
ford and a kinsman styled Sir Edmund 
Fettiplace, both of whom, we are assured, 
are celebrated for their loyalty by the his- 
torian Lord Clarendon. What Clarendon 
really says of them is, that they were “ very 
active in the service ’’ not of King Charles, 
but of the Parliament; and, as such, be- 
came prisoners of war when prince Ru- 
pert stormed the town of Cirencester. 
“ Loyalty,”’ therefore, has here a new sig- 
nification; and, under this form, the 
charge can be well enough substantiated 
against the Warnefords of the civil war 
era: for, though in this as in other counties 
many families might be named who were 
divided in sentiment, I have not discovered 





* We are sorry that we have not com- 
pleted the memoir of Dr. Warneford for 
our Obituary. It will be given next month. 
Eprr. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XLIII. 


a single Warneford on the King’s side. 
The name does not occur in the ‘* List of 
the Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen, who 
compounded for their estates,’’ while, on 
the other hand, that of Edmund Warne- 
ford does appear on the Wilts Committee 
acting for the Parliament. See the Lords 
Journals, vol. x. p. 58. 

Then, as to their kinsmen, the Fetti- 
places. This, like others referred to above, 
was an instance of a divided family ; and, 
though it be admitted that John Fettiplace, 
M.P. for Berks, abandoned the Parliament 
sitting at Westminster in order to join that 
of the King at Oxford, yet, on the other 
hand, Thomas Fettiplace served in the 
Berks Committee for the opposite interest, 
and another John Fettiplace in that of 
Gloucestershire, also for the Parliament. 
But no such name as Sir Edmund Fetti- 
place figures among the compounding 
Royalists ; nor do I believe that the late 
Dr. Warneford would have felt at all 
obliged to his biographer for thus misre- 
presenting his ancestors. 

Yours, &c. Jas. WAYLEN. 

Eichilhampton, a 
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Tue STANLEY Memortat Winpow 1n NorwicH CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—tThe criticisms of Mr. 
Harrod upon the new west window of 
Norwich Cathedral, to which you gave in- 
sertion in your Magazine for December, 
were put forth with considerable confi- 
dence and positiveness of assertion, but 
they are not unanswerable. 

On their perusal some obvious remarks 
occurred to me, which I might have been 
tempted to communicate, but from an un- 
willingness to enter upon controversy, and 
in the hope that the subject would have 
been entertained by Mr. Winston or some 
other gentleman whose authority would 
have had weight with the public. I will 
now, however, only request you to give in- 
sertion to the few following observations, 
which are founded upon a reply to Mr. 
Harrod that appeared in the Norwich 
papers shortly after his essay was read 
before the Archeological Society. 

Mr. Harrod asserted that ‘no speci- 
men of glass at all resembling that now in 
the window can be produced ofan earlier 
date than 1500,” the date of the window 
itself being 1450. But those who have 
made any extended observations of painted 
glass on the Continent know well that 
there are indisputable authorities for the 
“spreading style’? before 1450. As a 
general rule it may be preferable to make 
the subject conform to the mullions and 
tracery, but there are exceptions, and the 
matter was very deliberately considered at 
Norwich. And I must add that I think 
the success of the window in this case is 
owing to such deviation from the older 
practice. 

No one, however, intended to assert 
that the style of ornament was not as late 
as 1500, or even later; but only that the 
principle of carrying the design across the 
window, irrespective of the mullions, was 
justified archeologically by the architec- 
ture of the window; which is indisputable, 
the principle having been introduced long 
before 1450, dating, indeed, with the in- 
troduction of the mullioned window in the 
13th century. 


Again, Mr. Harrod asserted that in old 
glass the size of the human figure was 
never permitted to exceed that of an ordi- 
nary man, a statement utterly at variance 
with the fact. In this respect, the mediz- 
vals considered where the glass was to be 
placed, as they did with their architectural 
statuary. If it was to be seen from a dis- 
tance, as the windows in the clerestory of 
St. Omer, the figures were proportionably 
gigantic. The dimensions of the figures 
in the Norwich window are six feet three 
inches. 

Mr. Harrod next declares, that the sub- 
jects chosen are a complete jumble, ‘‘ the 
window beginning with the Nativity, and 
ending with the Presentation of the Law 
by Moses ;” and informs us that “ whether 
an old window had five pictures or fifty, 
they all had some relation to each other.”’ 
It would sorely try the ingenuity of Mr. 
Harrod or any one else to show the rela- 
tive connection between the subjects in 
some old windows that could be named ; 
but, passing this by, I cannot accede to 
Mr. Harrod’s reading of the subjects in 
heraldic order, or to the notion that no 
scriptural allusion is tolerable which is 
not directly taken from some medieval 
precedent. 

It must not be supposed that the criti- 
cisms of Mr. Harrod, who is deservedly 
esteemed as an useful local antiquary, and 
a zealous officer of the Norwich Archeo- 
logical Society, are to be received as the 
opinion of that body. Those persons 
whose judgment best deserves considera- 
tion express their approval of the power of 
design and harmonious colouring shewn in 
this.great production of art, which is im- 
measurably superior to anyglass previously 
placed in the cathedral. 

The window has sufficiently high qua- 
lities to stand on its own merits; and its 
execution, whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the design, must be al- 
lowed to reflect high credit on the artistic 
abilities of Mr. Hedgeland. 


Yours, &c. A. T. 
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A union has been effected between two 
useful Societies in Dublin, to which we 
are indebted for the publication of about 


twenty volumes of historical illustration— 


the Irish Archeological Society and the 


Celtic Society. The principal object of 
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the united Society will be to print, with 
accurate English translations and annota- 
tions, unpublished documents illustrative 
of Irish history, especially those in the 
ancient Irish language. It will also endea- 
vour to protect the monumental and archi- 
tectural remains of Ireland, by directing 
public attention to their preservation from 
the destruction with which they frequently 
are threatened. Among the works in pre- 
paration are,—1. Hymns of the Ancient 
Irish Church, selected from the Liber 
Hymnorum, a MS. of the ninth century, 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
by Dr. J. H. Todd. 2. The Wars of the 
Irish and Danes, from MSS. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Bur- 
gundian Library at Brussels, to be edited 
by Dr. Todd and Dr. John O'Donovan. 
3. The Martyrology of Donegal. 4. Cor- 
mac’s Glossary, edited by Dr. J. H. Todd, 
with a translation and notes by Dr. J. 
O’Donovan and Mr. Eugene Curry. 5. 
The Annals of Ulster, with a translation 
and notes, from a MS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, collated with the 
translation made for Sir James Ware by 
Dudley or Dual Mac Firbis, by Drs. Todd 
and O’Donovan. 6. The Annals of Innis- 
fallen, from the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
by Dr. O'Donovan. 7. The Liber Hym- 


norum, from Trinity College, Dublin, by 
Drs. Todd and Reeves. 8. The Genealogy 
and History of the Saints of Ireland, from 
the Book of Lecan, by Drs. O’Donovan 


and Todd. 9. An Account of the Fir- 
bolgs and Danes of Ireland, by Dual Mac 
Firbis, from the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, by Dr.O’Donovan. 10; The 
Origin and History of the Boromean Tri- 
bute, from Trinity College, Dublin, by Mr. 
Eugene Curry. 11. The Topographical 
Poems of O’Heerin ond O’ Dugan, by Dr. 
O’Donovan. 12. The History of the In- 
vasions of Ireland, by the Four Masters. 
13. History of Ireland, by Dr. Geoffrey 
Keating. 14. History of the Noted Places 
in Ireland. And 15. The Works of Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis relating to Ireland. 
The various sales of the large collections 
formed by the late Ralph Bernal, esq. are 
now in progress, and attract very consider- 
able attention. His Library and collec- 
tion of Prints have been already dispersed 
by Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson; and 
his very extensive collections of Pictures 
and works of Medieval Art and Virtu are 
in the charge of Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son. The Library was remarkable as well 
for its number of highly embellished books, 
both English and Foreign, as for the costly 
bindings in which almost the whole was 
enveloped. It comprised works on cos- 
tume, medieval art, picture galleries, books 
of emblems, illuminated missals and printed 
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hore, illustrations of the different branches 
of natural history, Polar and other voyages 
and travels, poetry and the drama, biblio- 
graphy, literary history, county histories, 
heraldry, books of fancy and imagination, 
and some autograph letters of royal and 
literary personages, including holograph 
specimens by Charles the First, Alexander 
Pope, and Samuel Richardson. The amount 
of the whole sale was 5,273/.—Mr. Ber- 
nal’s collection of Prints was rich in por- 
traits, particulary in a curious series relat- 
ing to Henry the Fourth of France. He 
had also collected all the most interesting 
Old Prints which illustrate English his- 
tory; specimens of the works of F. Hogen- 
berg, Drevet, De Leu, Hollar, Gaultier, 
Faithorne, Nanteuil, Logan, Edelinck, 
Smith; a few old German masters; a 
choice selection of the works of Hogarth ; 
fine proofs to Cook’s Voyages; a few 
of the best Swiss landscape prints ; andsome 
modern portraits. A portrait of the Great 
Condé, for which he had given 10s. Gd, 
realized 197. The works of Hogarth 
were especially remarkable from the late 
owner having refined them by repeated 
exchanges. A set of the Rake’s Pro- 
gress, in its first state, sold for 13/.— 
an ordinary set producing just as many 
shillings. The single print of the March 
to Finchley, 4/. 8s. The Strolling Ac- 
tresses, 51. The Industrious and Idle 
Apprentices, twelve prints in first state, 
51. 5s. Beer Street and Gin Lane, two 
plates, 3/. 8s. The four Election Pieces, 
4l. The Bruiser Churchill, ‘‘ with the 
white lines,’’ 5/. 12s. 6d. Paul before 
Felix, with the receipt, signature, and seal 
of Hogarth, 13/. But the most extraor- 
dinary result of the sale was in lot 78: 
the Midnight Modern Conversation, in a 
unique state, the word MODDERN being 
engraved with two pp, and only four lines 
of verse instead of six. It appeared that 
the British Museum had sent an unlimited 
commission for this print, and it was run 
up to the exorbitant sum of seventy-eight 
guineas! Apencil-mark at the back showed 
that Mr. Bernal had given for it only one 
guinea and ahalf. We cannot pass wholly 
without censure such a disposition of the 
resources placed at the disposal of the 
Officers of the Museum: for we do not 
recognise the condition that they are com- 
missioned to purchase what is merely rare 
or unique, but that which may be best cal- 
culated to inform the public mind and in- 
struct the national taste. The orthogra- 
phical error of a printer or engraver does 
not fall under these conditions. To give 
so large a sum for a unique coin or print 
is simple folly in itself; and, only justi- 
fiable on the part of an individual because 
the chance is that when he or his repre- 
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sentatives require to part with the article, 
the same or a higher sum will probably 
be given for it by some other ambitious 
person. The national trustees, who are 
not contemplating any such future sale, 
are deprived of this excuse for their folly ; 
and we must say that they ought to confine 
their resources, of the narrow limits of 
which they are in the constant habit of 
complaining, to objects more usefully in- 
structive either to the mind or to the eye. 
The whole of Mr. Bernal’s collection of 
Prints, amounting to 560 lots, realised 
13134. His collection of Works of Art, 
which will be sold at his own house in 
Eaton-square, will occupy thirty-two days, 
from the 5th to the 29th of March, and 
fromthe 5th to the 30th of April. It 
consists of upwards of four thousand 
specimens of Oriental, Dresden, Sévres, 
German, and Capo di Monte porcelain; of 
historical portraits and miniatures; of me- 
dizeval metal-work, ecclesiastical plate, and 
jewellery; Limoges, Dresden and Oriental 
enamels, carvings in ivory, Faenza and 
Palissy ware, armour and arms, stained 
glass, Venetian and German glass and gris 
de Flandres, an extraordinary assemblage 
of clocks and watches, and a variety of 
ancient furniture. The Council of the So- 
ciety of Arts have presented a petition to 
the House of Commons, praying that this 
collection may be purchased entire for the 
nation, which it is supposed might be done 
for ‘‘ about 50,000/., a sum which would 
not amount to a halfpenny on every 1002. 
sterling worth of manufactures produced 
for export and home consumption in the 
year 1854.’ It is perhaps unlikely that 
this demand will be listened to, in the pre- 
sent crisis of pubiic affairs; though a piece 
of extravagance proportionately very much 
less than many we have heretofore com- 
mitted in the matter of pictures, and one 
far more worthy of a great nation than 
such profusion in petty details as we have 
noticed in respect to the unique print of 
Hogarth. 

We understand that another offer has 
recently been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the trustees of the British Museum, 
to which we should earnestly desire a fa- 
vourable result. Mr. C. Roach Smith is 
anxious to place in secure and permanent 
custody his extraordinary collection of 
Antiquities formed from excavations in 
subterranean London ; of which he recently 
printed the very interesting Descriptive 
Catalogue reviewed by us in Augnst last ; 
and he has offered it to the nation at the 
price it has cost him. This would be a 
most desirable accession to the nascent 
department of our national antiquities, 
which has hitherto been so strangely neg- 
lected, but which is now making so useful 
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a progress ; and we trust that no financial 
scruples may stand in its way. The senti- 
ments of Dr. Collingwood Bruce, which 
we give in our report of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, ought to have some 
weight in this matter. Should, however, 
such a disappointment occur, Mr. Roach 
Smith’s museum ought not to leave the 
City to which it belongs, but would be 
most properly placed in the charge of the 
Corporation, and united to that which they 
already boast,* which is composed of mat- 
ters of a kindred character, though far in- 
ferior in richness or abundance to that of 
Mr. Roach Smith. 

A sale of twenty choice pictures, chiefly 
by English artists, from the collection of 
Charles Birch, esq. of Westfield House, 
Edgbaston, attracted an immense crowd 
on Thursday, Feb. 15, to the gallery of 
Messrs. Foster and Son, Pall Mall. The 
buyers were limited to a few spirited in- 
dividuals, and the prices obtained were 
not extravagant, but good. The most re- 
markable were 780 guineas for a small 
picture by Sir Edwin Landseer, Waiting 
for the Deer to Rise, size only 27 inches 
by 203; and 700 guineas for a small cir- 
cular picture only 18 inches in diameter, 
by Etty, The Fleur de Lys. A fine 
Turner, The Lock, in his best style, en- 
graved in the ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,”’ size 4 
4 feet by 3 feet, fetched only 600 guineas. 
The Lock, by Constable, painted asa com- 
panion to The Corn Field in the National 
Gallery, was knocked down at 860 guineas. 
Mr. Maclise’s large picture, Alfred in the 
Tent of Guthrum the Dane, exhibited 
three years since in the Royal Academy, 
sold for 690 guineas; Spezzia Bay, by 
Calcott, 500 guineas ; an effective picture 
by Stanfield, Affray in the Pyrenees with 
Contrabandisti, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy the year before last, 435 guineas; 
and a charming landscape by Linnell, The 
Road through the Wood, 415 guineas ; 
Frith’s little gem, Dolly Varden, 200 
guineas ; and a brilliant little picture by 
Poole, Mountain Peasants descending the 
Rugged Path, 240 guineas; Beating for 
Recruits, size 18} inches by 16}, by 





* It may not be known to all our readers 
that a Descriptive Catalogue of the Anti- 
quities found on the site of the Royal 
Exchange, which are now preserved in the 
Civic museum, was printed for the use of 
the members of the Corporation (but not 
published) in the year 1848. It is accom- 
panied by an account of their discovery, 
and “ some particulars and suggestions re- 
lating to Roman London,”’ written by Mr. 
Tite, the architect of the New Exchange— 
a work very honourable to that gentleman’s 
antiquarian zeal and erudition. 
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Webster, 355 guineas ; Wilkie’s First Ear- 
ring, size 18} inches by 14}, 295 guineas ; 
Returning from the Haunt of the Sea 
Fowl, by Collins, 185 guineas ; A Classical 
Landscape, by F. Danby, 115 guineas; 
Nimrod, the Mighty Hunter of Babylon, 
by Herbert, 190 guineas; The Saviour of 
the World, a fine head, size 24 inches by 
19, by Paul De la Roche, 265 guineas ; 
The Tambourine Player, by Uwins, 120 
guineas; The Slave Market, by W. Muller, 
195 guineas; Rydal Water, by J. B. 
Pyne, 92 guineas ; and a circular picture, 
2 feet diameter, The Hall Fruit Table, by 
Lance, 76 guineas. Total for the twenty 
pictures, 7,673/. 8s. 

The twenty-seventh annual report of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, recently pub- 
lished, refers to the loss sustained during 
the past year of several distinguished men 
connected with the Academy—Lord Cock- 
burn, Professors Jameson, Wilson, and 
Edward Forbes, who had shortly before 
his death been appointed the Honorary 
Professor of Literature, in the room of 
Professor Wilson. The office is thus again 
vacant. The professorship of Antiquities 
was during the year bestowed on Mr. 
David Laing, of the Library of the Writers 
to the Signet. The new art-galleries on 
the Mound are expected to be ready for 
the annual exhibition. To the collection 
of pictures and works of art, and to the 
library of the Academy, various important 
and valuable additions have recently been 
made. A silver medal has been executed 
by Mr. Wyon, from designs by Mr. Noel 
Paton, for the members, and for artists 
whose services or merits the Academy 
may wish to recognise by an honorary dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Oliveira,, M.P., having placed at 
the disposal of the Society of Arts two gold 
medals of the value of 25/. each, or money 
to the same amount, for special premiums, 
the Council has determined to award them : 
1. For the best and finest flax thread, spun 
by machinery, suitable for Lace-making ; 
2. For the best essay on the means of pre- 
venting the nuisance of Smoke. Mr. S. 
M. Hubert, through the Society, has offered 
5/. for a composition for the feeding rollers 
used in printing paper hangings by cylinder 
machinery, to which the Council has added 
the Society’s medal. The Society’s medal 
is offered for a school microscope, to be 
sold to the public at a price not exceeding 
10s. 6d., and also for a teacher’s or stu- 
re microscope, at a price not exceeding 
31. 38. 

The Committee of the Art Union of 
London have arranged that every sub- 
scriber of the present year shall receive an 
engraving by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., from 
the picture by the late J. J. Chalon, R.A., 
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‘“*A Water Party,’? and also a quarto 
volume of 30 wood engravings, illustrating 
Lord Byron’s Childe Harold. 

An admirable copy of Michael Angelo’s 
Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel has been 
executed in coloured lithography by Herr 
Winkelmann, of Berlin, at the expense of 
Mr. Harford, of Blaise Castle, near 
Bristol, who has assigned the profits 
arising from its sale to the Artists’ Ge- 
neral Benevolent Institution. The print 
is about three feet long, and displays more 
careful colouring than fine drawing, but 
all the effects of composition, and even the 
sombre tone of the original, are conveyed 
with great fidelity. 

The famous portico of the Palace of the 
Ufizi at Florence has, after a lapse of 
nearly two hundred years, been supplied 
with statues of all the celebrated men of 
Tuscany and Florence, in compliance with 
the original plan of Vasari the architect, 
and of his patron the Duke Cosmo de’ 
Medici. Poetry and literature are repre- 
sented by statues of Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccacio, and Redi; science, jurispru- 
dence, politics, physics, and medicine by 
those of Accurso, Macchiavelli, Guic- 
ciardini, Galileo, Cesalpino, Micheli, and 
Morgagni; the fine arts by statues of 
Giotto, Arnolfo, Orcagna, Donatello, Al- 
berte, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, Benvenuto Cellini, and Guido 
d’Arrezo. There are also statues of the 
navigator Amerigo Vespucci, the arch- 
bishop Antoninus, Cosmo the elder, and 
Laurent de’ Medici ; and of four eminent 
citizens of Florence — Farinata degli 
Uberte, who protected the city in a great 
emergency; Capponi, who defended it 
against the French ; Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere, the general of the Medici faction ; 
and Ferruccio, the last general of the re- 
public, who perished with it. 

A monumental tablet to the late Sir 
Robert Peel has been erected by his sons 
in the parish church of Drayton-Basset. 
The following is the inscription :— 


in memory of - 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
to whom the people 
habe raised monuments 
in many places, 
his children 
erect this in the place 
where his body 
has been buried. 


whe was born Sth sFebruary, 1788, 
and Died 2nd July, 1850. 


This is placed within a canopied niche, 
elaborately carved in the Tudor style, 
from a design by Mr. Sidney Smirke, 
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A.R.A.; but we always think that such a 

niche, which is properly suited for a 

statue, looks particularly bald when filled 

only with an inscription. For the latter 

a mere frame is preferable. Our meaning 

will be understood from a woodcut in the 

Illustrated London News. 

The late Dr. Routh, though the pattern 
of regularity, the perfect man of business, 
and one the most punctual in the discharge 
of every duty in which the interest of 
others could in any way be affected, died 
without a will. His library, probably in 
intrinsic worth one of the most valuable in 
England, (although to a superficial observer 
of but small account, from the little care 
expended on its outward condition,) he 
bestowed upon the University of Durham 
by a deed of gift executed some two years 
since, and at the same time, we believe, 
he made provision for his faithful domes- 
tics ; but his entire property now devolves 
upon his representatives, the children of 
his late brother. This would not be a 
matter of regret, if he had not already been 
most liberal to his relatives, settling upon 
them during his life the sums he deemed 
necessary to ensure their welfare; but it 
is unfortunate that his own particular 
wishes cannot now be carried out, since, 
had he completed his testamentary inten- 
tions, there is reason to believe that they 
would have connected his name with some 
of the most valuable institutions in the 
country, as well as have proved the noble- 
ness of his spirit and the soundness of his 
judgment; his generosity, and his sagacity. 
But for an unhappy procrastination which 
must ever be deplored, all this would have 
been accomplished, and the last act of his 
life have redounded as much to his own 
credit as the many years so peacefully and 
so profitably passed had contributed to 
the instruction and benefit of his fellow 
creatures by his learning and benevolence. 

Dr. Routh had recently (in 1853) added 
to the number of his literary works by 
printing, for private circulation, some ex- 
tracts from the early Fathers, antagonistic 
to the pretensions of the Church of Rome, 
and intended as supplemental sheets to 
his Reliquiz. 

The President was happy in inscriptions, 
and the first of the following attracted the 
critical admiration of Sheridan :— 

An Epitaph on Dr. Oliver, Lord Clarendon’s Tutor, 
the deprived President of Magdalen College in 
1648. (Restored in 1660.) 

Corpus hic situm est Joannis Olivarii, S. T. P., 
Presidis optimi et doctissimi, sui sponte pauperis. 
Vixitannos LXI. Quicum ad domum fortunasque 
suas Caroli caus’ amissas rediisset, post paulo ho- 


minibus exemptusest. Ava anima egregia, forsitan 
et huic seculo exemplo futura! 


Epitaph on Sir Francis Burdett. 


: Francisco Burdett, Baronetto, Patris Amantis- 
simo, Instituta Majorum Legesque Reverito, et 
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Vere Libertatis Vindici, Viro Excellenti Virtute, 
Angelica Georgiana Filia Parenti. 

Inscription for a Bust of the Duke of Wellington. 
Cum victa Europa sub jugum missa esset, 
Liberavit eam, victo victore, Wellintonus, 
Britanniz suz, non sibi, laudem querens. 

The dignity of a Baronet has been con- 
ferred upon Mr. Peto, the eminent Con- 
tractor, more especially as a mark of her 
Majesty’s appreciation of his recent dis- 
interested and patriotic conduct in re- 
tiring from the representation of Norwich, 
in order to carry out the construction of 
the railway from Balaklava to the British 
lines before Sebastopol. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., and Mr. Henry 
Cole, C.B., instead of being Joint Secre- 
taries, will henceforward be—the former 
sole Secretary, and the latter Inspector- 
General, at the department of Science and 
Art, Marlborough House. 

Mr. Samuel Cousins has been elected 
a Royal Academician, being the first in- 
stance of an Engraver having been raised 
to that honour; and the Rev. Henry 
Christmas, F.R.S., has been appointed to 
the Professorship of British History and 
Archeology, newly established by the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

Some of those who most deeply feel the 
blessings conferred upon this country by 
the Almighty in accomplishing the Pro- 
testant Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, have recently commemorated the 
Tricentenary of the sufferings of the most 
distinguished English martyrs. A sermon 
was preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Sunday, the 4th Feb. by the Rev, Canon 
Dale, on the Fires of Smithfield, on the 
occasion of the Tricentenary of the mar- 
tyrdom of Rogers and other Protestant 
confessors. On the 9th the Tricentenary 
of the martyrdom of Richard Taylor was 
commemorated at Hadleigh in Suffolk, 
and it resulted in a proposition for the 
restoration of the Church in which he 
faithfully preached the Gospel at the cost 
of his life. After the market has been 
finally removed from Smithfield, it is in- 
tended to erect a monument there to the 
memory of the martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Everything, in this world, is subject to 
change; and the Clubs of London, like 
other human institutions, are destined to 
rise and fall, to flourish and decay. The 
last process is commonly effected by the 
absorption of one into another. Thus the 
Erectheum, which occupied a mansion in 
St. James’s square, which once belonged 
to the Earl of Romney, and afterwards 
was the warehouse of the famous Wedge- 
wood Ware, (it now accommodates the 
Charity Commission,) was a short time 
since absorbed into the Parthenon, which 
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occupies the house in Regent Street that 
was erected by Mr. Nash the architect for 
his own residence. The Alfred, one of 
the clubs of the old school, has recently 
coalesced with the Oriental. The former 
was established at 23, Albemarle Street, in 
the year 1808; the latter in 1824, at 18, 
Hanover-square. The Alfred has in its 
day possessed many memorable members, 
among whom were Byron, Peel, and Ward 
Lord Dudley.—Prince’s Club, whose ha- 
bitat is 14 Regent Street (named after its 
Secretary Mr. George Prince) has been 
reorganised, and is henceforward to be 
styled the Ottoman Club. 

The house of the Junior United Service 
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Club, in Regent Street, which was built 
for the Senior United Service Club by Sir 
Robert Smirke, has been recently laid 
prostrate, in order to be rebuilt on a larger 
scale. The new Carlton Club in Pall Mall, 
the most magnificent of all, is just com- 
pleted. 

Thtee millions of francs are to be spent 
on the new Cathedral af Lille. The com- 
petition for architect is open to all Europe. 
The successful competitor will receive 
10,000f.; the second approved design, 
4,000f.; and the third, 2,000f. 

The congress of the Archeological So- 
ciety of France is to take place this year, 
on the 21st of May, at Chalons sur Marne. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A short History of the Waldensian 
Church, &c. by Jane Louisa Willyams. 
With a preface by the Rev. W. S. Gilly— 
Next to that most primitive and sacred 
History of all, the records of which are 
only to be found in Scripture, there is 
hardly one subject of historical inquiry 
more interesting than that of the early and 
singular Church of the Valleys of Pied- 
mont. The particular object of Miss 
Willyams in her present popular abridge- 
ment of portions of what history teaches 
us of the Vaudois Church, is a highly com- 
mendable one, and most deserving of suc- 
cess. The precarious occupations of the 
poor peasants residing in these Alpine 
valleys occasion a large mortality among 
the heads of familes, andnumerous orphans 
are every year left to the charge of those 
already over-burthened. It has been 
thought that an asylum where children so 
bereft might receive a religious and useful 
education was peculiarly the social want of 
the district, and that any plan by which 
in early life the young people might be pre- 
vented from becoming beggars and wan- 
derers should be hailed as a good. Inaid 
of this object much has been done by our 
countrymen. The present abridgement of 
the Waldensian history is a peculiarly 
appropriate additional contribution to the 
cause: but it has also great interest of its 
own—an interest which will least of all be 
questioned by any reader of Vaudois his- 
tory who has taken pains to trace out the 
fate and fortunes of the Christians of these 
valleys and their wandering colonists. 

Miss Willyams’ arrangement of her ma- 
terials we do not much admire. The epi- 
sode at page 42 seems to us awkward and 
out of place; and we are too often sum- 
moned backward and forward from the 
straight path to hear anecdotes of remark- 
able persons. 


The history is, however, in itself a com- 
plicated one: and it is probable that the 
obscurity which hangs over the early cen- 
turies may have allowed some errors re- 
specting them to escape investigation,— 
but much, most indeed, of what is chiefly 
important is well ascertained. The Chris- 
tianity of these people, different and apart 
from the Romish type, can be traced up to 
a very early period: and the mutual salu- 
tations and recognitions which took place 
between the Reformed Churches and those 
which had always resisted the encroach- 
ments of Roman error in the early part of 
the 16th century are matters of notoriety. 

We have therefore a very peculiar sub- 
ject indeed to deal with in speaking of the 
Waldenses. Struck and astonished at the 
singularity of the evidence which comes 
out, it is no great wonder if some sympa- 
thetic friends may have a little exaggerated, 
and thrown the charm of poetry and ro- 
mance over the récords of this faithful and 
primitive people. Miss Willyams has not 
escaped this tendency; but in her case, 
we regard it as more than ordinarily de- 
fensible, since hers is not a regular syste- 
matic history so much as a series of pic- 
tures exhibiting the Waldenses in various 
periods of their social and religious exist- 
ence ; the peculiarities of clime and coun- 
try being always present to her mind. 
Hence hill and valley, mountain and 
mountain-stream, snows and ice-bound 
rivers are freely enlisted in the service, and 
painting and the spirit of poetry have no 
unimportant part to play. For our parts, 
we freely allow that there is a deep root of 
truth at the base of what at first may 
look imaginative. Not without reverence, 
—not without the strongest recognition of 
the Divine hand, can we ever think of 
those wonderful arrangements on the sur- 
face of our globe which have, in a great 
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measure, formed the character of its varied 
inhabitants. He whose work they are, 
made them, most surely, for great pur- 
poses. He meant them to play a grand 
part in his Divine book of lessons for 
mankind ; and we, who read the histories 
brought down to us of countries and 
peoples, have it laid upon our consciences 
not to overlook any of the influences which 
have made“human agents what they are. 
The manner in which Protestant nations 
have responded to applications in aid of 
these interesting districts is, to say tbe 
least of it, highly creditable. Great care 
however is necessary in tendering our 
helps. We have always before us, much 
nearer home, the unhappy examples of 
pauperised families, whose independence 
many kind-hearted people have conspired 
to break down, and who learn to lean on 
charity rather than on themselves. By 
all means let the aids of a good education 
be afforded, but let not the difficulties 
attending on Christian practice and pro- 
fession be removed with too eager a hand. 
This is no needless caution. England, 
the great dispenser of alms to the needy, 
has not always been judicious, either 
abroad or at home. Her generosity is as 


well known as her wealth. For ourselves, 
we are inclined to think her wisest course 
is above all things to uphold the cause of 


religious liberty. 

Historical Notices of the Royal and 
Archiepiscopal Mints and Coinages at 
York. By Robert Davies, F.S.A. 8vo. 
pp. 79.—Mr. Davies makes a material ad- 
dition to his many other valuable contri- 
butions to the history of the great northern 
metropolis of old England by this com- 
prehensive and complete review of its 
numismatic annals; and shows that, even 
ona subject which has already occupied 
the attention of many writers of great in- 
dustry and information, there is much 
that may still be elucidated. by the well- 
directed exercise of further research and 
discrimination. The City of York occupies 
an important place in the history of the 
royal mint at several periods of our his- 
tory: all of which are discussed in the 
pages before us in their due chronological 
sequence, 1. In the Roman era the ex- 
istence of a mint at York is only supported 
by probability, with no distinct evidence. 
2. In Saxon times the kingdom of Nor- 
thumbria, of which York was the capital, 
possessed both a silver and a copper coin- 
age—the latter being peculiar to it, of all 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, The silver 
coins were the sceatta and the penny; 
in copper was struck the styca, which ap- 
pears to have been the same which in the 
— survey was Latinized by the 
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word minuta, whence the mite of our 
translators of the Gospels. Great hoards 
of stycas have been found during the 
present century—in 1808, 542 at Kirk 
Oswald; in 1833, about 8,000 at Hex- 
ham; in 1842, many thousands in the 
Mint-yard at York, and a few years 
later a large quantity at Bolton Percy. 
The Yorkshire Philosophical Suciety is 
now in possession of about 5,000 stycas 
formed from these two great discoveries ; 
of which Mr. Wellbeloved has just com- 
pleted an accurate and minutely de- 
scriptive catalogue. Mr. Davies specifies 
in succession all the Anglo-Saxon and 
Danish coins ascertained to have been 
struck at the York mint. Of the col- 
lection of 4,232 Anglo-Saxon coins 
preserved in the Royal collection at 
Stockholm, and described in 1846 by its 
curator Mr. Hildebrand, it is found that 
more than one-tenth were struck at York. 
These, it is supposed, are the relics of 
the oppressive Danegeld to which the in- 
habitants of this island were at that time 
subjected. 3. In the period of our Nor- 
man Kings the York mint is found to 
have continued in action; and on a dis- 
covery made in York in 1845 of pennies 
of William the Conqueror, out of 200 be- 
tween eighty and ninety were found to 
have been struck at York. No York 
coins, however, are known after the reign 
of Henry II. until in—4. The English era, 
Edward I. re-established a mint at this 
city in the seventh year of his reign. 
From that period the royal mint at York 
continued in operation until the reign of 
Edward VI. after whose demise the prac- 
tice of coining in provincial mints entirely 
ceased, except for a short period during 
the troubles of Charles I. and again for 
the great recoinage in the reign of Wil- 
liam III. Early in the reign of Elizabeth, 
however, the current testoons of two 
different degrees of fineness were dis- 
tinguished by the impression of the 
supplementary imprints of a portcullis 
and a greyhound, for which two dozen 
stamping-irons of the former die, and 
one dozen of the latter were employed 
at York. Mr. Davies shows, that the cur- 
rent traditions of Charles I. having had a 
mint at York, in the early years of his 
reign, are wholly unsupported by historical 
evidence. The monies he coined there in 
1643 and 1644 were of the ordinary form, 
and not of the barbarous make-shift cha- 
racter of those substitutes which his neces- 
sities shortly after rendered necessary, and 
which are now commonly known as siege- 
pieces. William III. coined at York, in 
the years 1696 and 1697, money amount- 
ing to the sum of 314,342/. 17s. lld. The 
privilege of coining was exercised by the 
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Archbishop, as well as by the sovereign, 
within this ancient city. Annals of the 
archiepiscopal mint may be obscurely 
traced from the eighth century to the 
reign of Henry VIII. Mr. Davies has duly 
arranged all the particulars which are pre- 
served of its transactions. His very in- 
teresting treatise is concluded with some 
notices of the locality of the ancient royal 
mint at York, which, it appears, was set 
up within the precincts of the castle. And 
he has appended a compotus of Sir Wil- 
liam Haryngton, sheriff of the county in 
1423, for repairs amounting to 681. 8s. 5d., 
which show that the buildings of the mint 
within the castle then consisted of a dwel- 
ling-house for the moneyer and his ser- 
vants, a melting-house with the requisite 
furnaces, and a strong-house, or trea- 
sury, in which the moneys might be kept 
with safety. 


Curiosities of London: exhibiting the 
most rare and remarkable objects of interest 
in the Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Years’ 
Personal Recollections. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A, 12mo.—This portly pocket volume, 
of just eight hundred pages, is quite an 
encyclopedia of Londiniana, a very Iliad 
in a nutshell. We announced its ap- 
proaching publication, and the multi- 
farious character of its contents, in our 
November Magazine, at p. 478. It has 
formed one of the daily objects of half of 
Mr. Timbs’s life, having been commenced 
in the year 1828, and it aims at nothing 
less than to grasp in one manual “ the 
Notable Things in the History of Landon 
through its Nineteen Centuries of Accre- 
dited Antiquity.’ We give Mr. Timbs 
every credit for his great labour and 
assiduity, and are fully convinced that 
the book will form a very useful resource 
for reference on countless topics of inte- 
rest or curiosity. We rather regret, how- 
ever, that it has taken its present form. 
During the progress of compilation the 
author has had the misfortune to be anti- 
cipated to a great extent by the Hand- 
book formed by Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
which provides nearly every item of in- 
formation which a stranger can require. 
We think, therefore, it is hopeless to 
think of running a race of competition 
with that work. Under these circum- 
stances we should have advised Mr. Timbs 
to have arranged his historical ‘ curiosi- 
ties” in a different, and perhaps more 
dignified, shape. We do not find that his 
alphabetical arrangement has any advan- 
tages. Indeed, the particular heads under 
which his subjects are arranged are some- 
times so arbitrary and accidental, that 
that arrangement would be a positive dis- 
advantage were it not helped out by an 
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excellent index. The strange mixture of 
subjects it produces has, to our eyes, a 
chance-medley and unfinished appearance. 
At the same time, we are anxious to bear 
our cordial testimony to the great merits 
of this interesting compilation, and es- 
pecially to the many curious articles on 
subjects not strictly local, but of much 
historical and _ statistical importance, 
which are here assembled, for the first 
time in a work of this class. To review 
at one glance all the conventual esta- 
blishments of ancient London, its stately 
mansions, and its venerable and historic 
hostelries, its churches, courts of law, 
theatres, hospitals, &c. even to look down 
the catalogue of “ great fires,” or to trace 
its changing “fashions” and “ amuse- 
ments,” must evidently convey more just 
ideas uf the past and present grandeur 
of this vast metropolis than is to be 
readily gathered from isolated notices. 
Such order is a handmaid of truth; but 
its harmony is somewhat dislocated when 
the subjects are afterwards thrown into 
one heterogeneous alphabet, under arbi- 
trary heads, which, even if well con- 
sidered, cannot possibly occur intuitively 
to the most intelligent reader. The 
same objection does not apply to Mr. 
Cunningham’s Handbook, which pre- 
sents an alphabet of localities only, 
and we think it might have been better 
to have abstained from this apparent 
imitation of Mr. Cunningham’s plan, 
and to have relinguished the garb of 
the cicerone to assume the more digni- 
fied rdle of an historian. There would, 
no doubt, have been considerable sacrifice 
of past labour in such a determination, for 
we should not do justice to Mr. Timbs’s 
exertions did we not particularly state 
that he has devoted especial pains to the 
description of the museums, libraries, 
exhibitions, and other objects of present 
interest and curiosity, which are most 
likely to engage the attention of those 
who visit London with the view of “ sight~ 
seeing.” These portions, therefore, have 
considerable present value, but of course 
can only be maintained in a satisfactory 
state for use by frequent new editions of 
the work. 


An Historical Sketch of Carlisle Cathe- 
dral. A Lecture delivered at the Carlisle 
Mechanics’ Institution, Jan. 9, 1855. By 
the Very Rev. A. C. Tait, D.C.L. Dean 
of Carlisle.—In the present day the de- 
voted student of archeology meets with 
many encouragements which were denied 
his less favoured predecessors of former 
generations. His pursuits are no longer 
despised by the supercilious scholar, and 
consequently no —— ridiculed by the 
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frivolous multitude. Theantiquary, having 
taken courage, and ventured forth from 
his cell in Somerset House, finds himself 
courteously received in all the provinces, 
where well-educated men of every class co- 
operate with him to the best of their 
power, expressing their sense of the merits 
and utility of his pursuits, and only la- 
menting their own comparative inexpe- 
rience of his peculiar lines of study. This 
honour has he received a hundred times 
during the last few years, from men of 
talent and judgment, as well as rank and 
education; and the result has been to the 
mutual advantage and pleasure of those 
who have thus overcome unreasonable dis- 
tastes and antipathies. In some cases 
men of accomplished scholarship, though 
not hitherto versed in archeological in- 
quiries, have been tempted themselves to 
embark on the illustration of our national 
antiquities, and have at once discovered 
in their pursuit a greater interest than 
they have previously suspected. In the 
present instance, we have the late learned 
Master of Rugby coming forward to in- 
struct the townsmen of Carlisle upon the 
historical antiquities of their ancient 
church and town, disclaiming in the outset 
any pretensions to adequate architectural 
knowledge of his subject, or sufficient an- 
tiquarian research, and yet producing a 
composition which will diffuse instructive 
information, and cherish a just apprecia- 
tion of the treasures of antiquity, more 
efficiently than many a strictly professional 
dissertation, because offered in an attrac- 
tive form, and from an authority to which 
all would be predisposed to listen and pay 
respect. Important repairs are now in 
progress in the cathedral church of Car- 
lisle, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Christian; and any proceeds that may 
arise from the sale of the present Lecture 
will be appropriated to stained glass for 
the windows. It presents an interesting 
review of the early history of the North, 
particularly in the time of our Norman 
kings, connecting the progress and influ- 
ence of public events with the rise and in- 
crease of the city and church of Carlisle. 


A Guide to the Borough of Derby, with 
descriptive Trips by Railway to the most 
interesting places in the Neighbourhood. 
By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. &e. 12mo. 
—One of those books which are always 
acceptable and useful to visitors in strange 
places, particularly when they are places 
of considerable antiquity and interest, and 
which we are happy to find are now gene- 
rally more carefully executed, and by per- 
sons of more competent talent, than they 
used to be in days of yore. In the present 
Guide every remarkable object appears to 
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be satisfactorily though briefly treated, and 
it is illustrated by many neat woodcuts, 
engraved by the author. The common 
seal of the town of Derby presents, like 
those of some other towns, a canting or 
punning device,—a deer lodged within a 
park. We observe that in p. 50 Mr. Jewitt 
has described the animal as ‘‘a duck,’’ 
which misses the intended allusion. The 
name of Deoraby was given to the town by 
the Danes, the Saxons having previously 
called it Northworthige, as is stated in the 
chronicle of Ethelwerd. Its etymology is 
not discussed by Lysons, but we presume 
it is connected with that of the river Der- 
went on which it stands. The latter, says 
Lysons, derives its name from a chapelry 
in the High Peak, in the parish of Hath- 
ersege, from whence it runs its course 
throughout the county of Derby to join the 
Trent on the borders of Leicestershire. We 
have still to ask, what was the etymological 
derivation of Deoraby ? 


Photographic Pleasures, popularly por- 
trayed with Pen and Pencil, by Cuthbert 
Bede, B.A., Author of Verdant Green. 
8vo. We have been much amused with 
the facetize, both of the pen and the pencil, 
contained in this volume, and we heartily 
recommend it to all who have the wisdom 
to meet the inevitable difficulties of an 
incipient art with that good-humour which 
is the best antidote to all petty grievances. 


‘* Evangelical Life,” as seen in the ex- 
ample of our Lord Jesus Christ. By John 
James, D.D. Canon of Peterborough. 
12mo.—No one who in former years has 
felt the influence of the author of “A 
Comment on the Collects of the Church of 
England ”’ will receive without a welcome 
this new work on a subject of the highest 
interest and importance. That sustained 
warmth of feeling anc practical turn of 
thought, which is observable in all the 
author’s writings, naturally lead him to 
dwell with an affectionate delight and ad- 
miration upon the perfect pattern of all 
Christian teaching in action—that pattern 
which is so evidently his own inspiring 
and informing principle. The present 
book deserves all success, and especially 
among those in whose hands the author 
would most rejoice to see it, viz. among 
those of both sexes who are growing up 
into manhood and womanhood. There is 
a heartiness and manliness about this 
author’s religion which we think is well 
calculated to influence youth, and to this 
we must add its truthfulness. There is 
no divorce made between the religion of 
Jesus and the religion of the human 
heart. He does not teach us that the new 
nature and the old move on lines as 
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parallel, as if they had originated in a 
good and evil principle. He treats the 
ruined temple of man’s fallen nature 
piously and reverently, and as a ‘‘ good 
master-builder”’ points out how it may be 
restored, ever encouraging hopefulness in 
those he addresses. The work is divided 
into chapters, each of which treats of 
some separate subject in our Saviour’s 
character; and we direct attention to the 
following heads, as showing the extent 
and variety of application to which the 
great example is made to minister :—The 
twelve chosen—Love of order—Social 
character—Christ at the marriage feast— 
Self-denial — Prudence — Christian cour- 
tesy—Sympathy—The Christian the good 
subject and true patriot —The love of 
our country—Moral courage—-The fruits 
of moral courage. 


March Winds and April Showers, by 
“ Acheta,’’ author of Episodes of Insect 
Life.—This is a very beautiful book, with 
but one considerable fault. An earnest, 
generally healthful, and religious love of 
Nature breathes through all its pages, and 
man, in his practical part, in his feelings 
and his duties, is appealed to in a manner 
which is often very strong as well as just 
andgentle. Some passages inthe chapter 
on ‘‘ Late Awakenings” are really striking 
in their moral and religious significance, 

The one fault to which allusion has been 
made, is that of occasional affectation of 
style. We would give a good deal for 
greater simplicity. Words are coined and 
passages are framed with the appearance of 
desire to produce an effect. That a good 
effect is often the result is quite true, but 
the perfection of workmanship is not yet 
attained. So much it is our duty to say: 
but the real beauties of the volume are so 
many and so great that its author can 
afford a deduction, and we feel that the 
kind of fault noticed is apt to increase, and 
to tarnish the value of the most striking 
thoughts. 

What Aunty saw in Scotland. By Mrs. 
Tonna. 12mo.—This is as pretty a juve- 
nile tour, or tour for juvenile readers, as 
we have ever met with. The writer’s 
main object has been to associate localities 
with the most interesting events of na- 
tional history, and she accomplishes her 
design with much success. 


Among other books for children we 
have received two, which deserve especial 
mention: Words by the Way-side; or, 
The Children and the Flowers, by Emily 
Ayton; and Playing at Settlers, or, the 
Faggot-Trees, by Mrs.R. Lee, both pleasing 
works, and the latter formed on the recol- 


lections of real life. Their graceful illus- 
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trations, in the former case by H. Anelay, 
and in the latter by John Gilbert, do credit 
to the taste of the publishers Messrs. Grant 
and Griffith, and will add materially to 
their attractions. 


A Catalogue of the Drawings, Minia- 
tures, Cameos, and other objects of Art, 
illustrative of the Bonaparte Family, and 
all the persons connected with the Republic 
and Empire of France, now in the Collec- 
tion of John Mather, esq. of Mount Plea- 
sant, Liverpool. 8vo.—This interesting 
collection was arranged for exhibition to 
the British Association, at the soirée 
given by the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, on ‘the 27th Sept. 
1854, and is described by Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, F.S.A. F.R.A.S. himself so well 
known for his very valuable Museum and 
his patriotic use of it. The catalogue is 
illustrated by a memoir of the Bonaparte 
family, tracing their varied fortunes down 
to the present time, which gives it a 
claim to especial notice and commenda- 
tion in our historic pages. 


The Historical Pocket Annual for 1855. 
By Dr. Bergel. 12mo.—This manual 
contains, in a chronological arrangement, 
a summary of the events of the past year, 
particularly those of the war, an obituary 
of notable persons, and brief abstracts of 
the more important state papers. Its 
German author seems to have executed 
his task with the diligence and pains- 
taking characteristic of his countrymen, 
and we only quarrel with the title, that a 
register of the events ef 1854 should be 
called an Historical Annual “ for 1855.” 


Mr. Vacher in his Parliamentary Com- 
panion continues to issue monthly, during 
the session of Parliament, corrected lists 
of both Houses, accompanied with various 
information, indispensable to the trans- 
action of parliamentary business. This 
very useful manual has now been con- 
tinued for twenty-four years. 


Literary Papers by the laie Professor 
Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 12mo.— This 
pleasing memorial to a talented and 
amiable man, whose loss is generally de- 
plored in the scientific and literary world, 
consists of a selection of his critical essays 
contributed during the last three years to 
the Literary Gazette, grouped together as 
twelve papers or chapters. The greater 
part of them relate to foreign travels and 
the observations of our recent naturalists, 
and one is devoted to the wonders dis- 
played in the gallery of organic remains 
in the British Museum. A slight bio- 
graphical sketch is prefixed, and an ani- 
mated portrait forms the frontispiece, 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 11. Frederic Ouvry, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited 
several fragments of medizeval horse trap- 
pings found in the Fleet ditch. The 
secretary exhibited a gold seal ring bearing 
the arms of Gratwick, found by a person 
bathing at Seaford in Sussex. These 
arms were granted to Sir William Grat- 
wick, of Ulverston, in the fifth year of 
James the First, and the seal appears to 
be of the same date. Mr. W. P. Griffith 
presented drawings of a gold idol found 
near the sacred lake of Gautivite in Co- 
lumbia, which was formerly exhibited to 
the Society in 1844. It had belonged to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, but the pur- 
chaser at his sale, not being able to make 
a profit of it, consigned it to the melting- 
pot. The secretary, by permission of the 
Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett, exhibited 
a number of relics of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, obtained by Mr. Bartlett from 
excavations, several years since, of 
tumuli in Kent. They consist of a 
number of beads of vitrified pastes and 
amber; a large lump of amber, through 
which an iron ring has been passed in 
order to adapt it for suspension (a similar 
amorphous lump was found in the graves 
of Livonia, the objects from which are 
now in the British Museum) ; also, a large 
bead of amber with one jron ring for sus- 
pension; finger-rings, and ear-rings of 
bronze, and an elegantly designed hair-pin 
of bronze, the top of cruciform shape, an 
unique object, from a Saxon tumulus. 

J. Wallis Pycroft, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated, from the Tanner MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, a letter written by Sir 
William Brereton, in the year 1643, con- 
taining an account of an engagement be- 
tween the Roundheads and the Royalists 
before Nantwich. 

Samuel Birch, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a translated account of the unrolling 
of an Egyptian mummy, belonging to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, at Florence, by 
Professor Migliarini. This was followed 
by explanatory notes by Mr. Birch. 

Jan. 18. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Henry Norman, esq. of Eaton-square, 
was elected Fellow. The Rev. Edward 
Trollope exhibited a bronze ampulla, found 
recently in the parish of Screddington, 
near Sleaford, Lincolnshire ; and an ivory 
knife-handle, carved with the figures of 
Faith, Hope,and Justice, found in the ruins 
of Grimsby Abbey, Lincolnshire. The 
Rey. Thomas Hugo exhibited a fragment of 
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a large iron spur, found in the Fleet ditch, 
London. John Martin, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a dagger found in Westwood near 
Thornbrough. M. W. Wylie, esq. F.S.A. 
in a letter to the Secretary, communicated 
remarks On the Angon of the Franks, 
described by Agathias, and the Pilum of 
Vegetius, accompanied by the exhibition 
of a dart-head, of trilateral form, founp 
at Rheims. Richard Brooke, esq. F.S.A. 
made a communication on the field of the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross. 

Jan, 25. Viscount Mahon, President. 

George Roots, esq. barrister-at-law, 
Richard Henry Major, esq. of the British 
Museum, Secretary of the Hakluyt Society, 
and Francis Bennoch, esq. of Blackheath 
Park, M.R.S.L. were elected Fellows, and 
it was announced that the Hon. Rich. C. 
Neville, J. H. Parker, esq. Henry Stevens, 
esq. and W. S. W. Vaux, esq. had been 
appointed Auditors of the Society’s ac- 
counts for the present year. Two flint 
celts, found in the Thames near Battersea 
bridge, were exhibited by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Hugo. J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secre- 
tary, communicated transcripts of several 
Letters addressed to Capt. Adam Baynes, 
by officers of the Parliament in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. One of these 
is remarkable for the bitterness of its 
feeling to the captive King. Another, 
written shortly afterwards, shows that in 
less than two months after the death of 
Charles on the scaffold, the people of 
Yorkshire were indulging in the favourite 
English pastime of horse-racing. 

The Rev. H. M.Scarth, Rector of Bath- 
wick, communicated an account of the 
Roman inscription found on Coombe 
Down, near Bath, of which further notice 
will be found in the ensuing report of the 
Archeological Institute. It has been 
somewhat damaged, but Mr. Scarth read 
it thus :— 

PRO SALVTE IMPERATORIS CAESARIS 
MARCI ANTONINI FELICIS INVICTI AVGVSTI 
—NAEVIVS SAC(ERDOS) LIR. ADIVTOR 
PROCURATORVM PRIMARII IMPIA RVINA 
OPPRESSAM A SOLO RESTITVIT. 

“For the safety of the Emperor Cesar 
Marcus Antoninus Felix Invictus Au- 
gustus, Nevius Priest of Lir. , the 
Adjutor of the Chief Proconsul, restored 
from its foundation [this temple} when it 
had been impiously reduced to a ruin.” 
Mr. Scarth referred it to the days of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, the successor of 
Antoninus Pius. The letters tir. he 
considered of doubtful signification: they 
might refer to Liber (Bacchus), or Libi- 
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tina, the goddess of funerals —Mr. Au- 
gustus Franks stated that he had just re- 
turned from a visit to Bath, where he had 
seen ‘and minutely inspected the stone. 
The Letters rendered Sacerdes Lir. should 
be Augusti Libertus and after Antonini 
the word PII. occurs.—Mr. Akerman ob- 
served that, in his opinion, the inscription 
had been incorrectly attributed to M. Aur. 
Antoninus, the first emperor of that name; 
and that it clearly referred to Caracalla, 
who is styled on coins and in inscriptions 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, with the 
addition of the title of Felix, which occurs 
in the Bathinscription. Even Elagabalus, 
as has been remarked by Gibbon, “ assu- 
med and polluted the respectable name of 
Antoninus ;” and, with whatever event 
the inscription might be connected, it 
appeared quite clear to him that it con- 
tained the name of the son of Severus, 
and not that of the Emperor philosopher, 
M. Aurelius. 

Feb.1, Frederic Ouvry, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

The Council communicated to the 
meeting the conditions under which it 
has undertaken to accept, and manage, 
on the part of the Society, a fund to be 
subscribed for the preservation of me- 
dizval buildings and other monuments, on 
the proposal of Mr. Ruskin. It is to be 
called The Conservation Fund, and kept 
wholly distinct from the general funds of 
the Society. Its management and distri- 
bution is to rest solely with the Society, 
without responsibility to the subscribers. 
Its application is to be limited to the fol- 
lowing objects: 1. The formation of a list 
or catalogue of existing ancient buildings 
or other monnments. 2. The conservation 
of existing ancient buildings or other mo- 
numents in the sense of preservation from 
the further ravages of time or negligence, 
without any attempt to add to, alter, or 
restore. The Council have further re- 
solved not to appropriate the fund to any 
building or monument, the obligation to 
repair which belongs by Jaw to any indi- 
vidual or corporation, aggregate or sole; 
but in such case to ‘‘ urge upon the person 
or body so liable the propriety of fulfilling 
the obligation,” and at the same time to 
prevent the evils of restoration. 

George C. Bruce, esq. exhibited three 
objects in gold found a short time since in 
an Indian sepulchre at Chordeles, in the 
Republic of Equador. They consist of a 
bowl of 63 inches in diameter ; a pin, with 
a flat head, 16} inches long; and a hollow 
ree ring, probably intended for the 
neck, 

W. M. Wylie, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
an account of the antiquities of Suabia, 
accompanied by an engraved map of the 
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kingdom of Wiirtemberg, on which were 
marked the ancient camps, roads, tumuli, 
&c. now existing. 

A. W. Franks, esq. F.S.A. read some 
remarks on the stall-plate, as a Knight of 
the Garter, of William Parr, Marquess of 
Northampton, the brother of Queen Ka- 
tharine Parr. It appears to have been re- 
moved from his stall at Windsor, and 
broken, on his degradation, and was re- 
cently purchased by the British Museum 
from the effects of Mr. Pickering the book- 
seller. The quarterings are, Parr, Ross, 
Greene, Maplethorpe, Fitz-Hugh, Mar- 
myon, St. Quintin, Fourneys, Staveley, 
and Garnegan. Crest, a maiden’s head. 
Supporters, a stag and a wyvern. Motto, 
Amour avecque loiaulte. Its date 18th 
May, 36 Hen. VIII. 

W. H. Brooke, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated notices of the use of Cannon and 
other Fire-arms in the 15th century. 

Feb. 8. Viscount Mahon, President. 

Mr. John Leighton, artist, was elected a 
Fellow, and the MarquisCampana, founder 
and proprictor of the Campana Museum 
of Etruscan Antiquities at Rome, and the 
Cavalier Canina, principal director of the 
excavations in the Forum, and author of 
many works on the Antiquities of Rome, 
were elected Foreign Members. 

Mr. G. Scharf, jun. F.S.A. read a paper 
On Some of the Sculptured Ornaments 
of a Temple or Group of Buildings at 
Bath, discovered on the site of the present 
Pump-room in the year 1790. He be- 
stowed particular attention upon the cele- 
brated head considered by many to repre- 
sent Medusa, which formed the centre of 
one of the pediments of the building. The 
head is placed in the middle of a large 
shield, supported by two flying figures of 
Victory ; whose feet rested on a globe, as 
shown by a fragment still preserved of the 
right-hand figure ; enough also remains of 
the left-hand figure to show that they 
were provided with large spreading wings, 
and that the folds of drapery were very 
much better arranged and executed than 
the published representations of these 
fragments would seem to indicate. He 
laid some stress upon the importance of 
not making the faults of the Decadence 
period appear worse when copied for pub- 
lication: it misleads almost as seriously 
as when a tolerable specimen of art is 
flattered into perfection by the engraver. 
Mr. Scharf described the so-called Medusa 
head as a fleshy, round male face, with 
long curling hair, full beard, and mous- 
taches arranged in a generally radiating 
fashion to accord with the circular space 
round it, and of which the face was the 
exact centre ; among the hair snakes ap. 
pear protruding, and two large bird’s- 
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wings spring—not from the temples or 
forehead, as in other known instances— 
but from directly behind the ears, which 
partially appear among the full flowing 
locks of hair. All previous illustrators, 
both those who believed it to represent 
Medusa, and those who declared it to sym- 
bolize the Sun, recognised the existence of 
the moustache, which they generally de- 
signated by the term whiskers: those of 
the former opinion expressed a belief that 
the sculptor had, in order to make the 
Gorgon’s head more terrible, added whis- 
kers to the face. Mr. Scharf concluded 
by expressing his belief that the head re- 
presents the Hot-spring, for which the 
city of Bath has always been renowned. 

Feb. 15. Admiral Smyth, V.P. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a 
bronze celt found in the county Ferma- 
nagh, highly ornamented on each of its 
sides, and having grooves on the continu- 
ation of the cutting edge for the purpose 
of assisting the grasp. 

A. W. Franks, esq. exhibited a very 
beautiful plate of majolica ware, bearing 
the date 1525, and an impaled shield-of 
the arms of Guicciardini and Salviati, be- 
tween which families a marriage took 
place in 1506. The shield is supported by 
cupids, and placed within a ring of delicate 
lace-work which divides the central me- 
dallion from the border. The latter con- 
sists of dolphins and arabesque ornaments, 
in the style introduced by Raffaelle, and 
supposed to have been borrowed by him 
from the antique. Within the border are 
four square tablets, each bearing the date 
1525. With the exception of the central 
medallion, the ornaments are executed in 
white, and dark blue, on a light blue 
ground. Mr. Franks attributes this beau- 
tiful work of art to the manufactory of 
Pesaro, which was famous for its produc- 
tions of this character. 


THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 25. C. Roach Smith, esq. in the 
chair. 

Mr. Pfister exhibited an unpublished 
and extremely rare denarius of Odoacer, 
the first barbarian king of Italy, who de- 
posed Augustulus, the last nominal em- 
peror of Rome. The exhibition was 
accompanied by a paper descriptive of the 
few know coins of Odvacer, and of the 
historical events of his time. 

Mr. John Evans, hon. secretary, exhi- 
bited a small brass coin of Constantine, 
impressed on the obverse with Cufic 
characters. 

Mr. Roach Smith communicated to the 
meeting a rare and apparently unpublished 
denarius of Domitia, wife of the emperor 
Domitian, It bears on the reverse a 
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temple of interesting architectural pecu- 
liarities, which Mr. Smith said resembled 
the temple of Augustine, or it may have 
been intended for some other of the 
temples restored by Domitian. 

Mr. Vaux, hon. secretary, then read a 
paper by Dr. W. Bell, on Roman gold and 
silver coins, with gold ornaments, found 
in Hanover. 


THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 5. Frederic Ouvry, esq. Treasurer 
Soc. Ant., in the chair. 

Mr. E. W. Godwin gave an account of 
an extensive Roman villa found at Colerne, 
about six miles from Bath, and at a short 
distance from the Fosse way. The site 
was noticed about sixteen years since, 
when the plough brought to light part of 
a pavement, but no investigation was car- 
ried out until October last, when Mr. 
Godwin and the Rev. G. Heathcote, Vicar 
of Colerne, caused careful excavations to 
be made, and some mosaic floors of beauti- 
ful design were exposed to view. Of these 
Mr. Godwin sent representations ; but the 
most remarkable portion of tessellated 
work, stated to have been found in 1832, 
exhibiting a Roman chariot with four 
horses, and the name Severus, had pe- 
rished, The ground-plan of this villa pre- 
sents an interesting example of the Roman 
arrangements in dwellings of a superior 
class. The walls were decorated with 
painted patterns on stucco. It is to be 
regretted that the owner of the site takes 
no interest in these remains, and is not 
disposed to preserve them; the building 
will therefore be shortly covered up again. 

Mr. Poynter produced examples of the 
bright-coloured materials used in the 
execution of the early Christian decora- 
tions on the vaults of the mosque of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople. The tessere 
are of glass of varied colours, inclosing a 
thin foil of gold or silver, which adds great 
brilliancy to the effect. Some specimens 
thrown aside during recent repairs of the 
mosque were given to Mr. Poynter by a 
member of the diplomatic corps at Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Digby Wyatt gave an 
account of the peculiar features of the 
mosaic work at St. Sophia, with remarks 
on the character of Roman and of Greek 
mosaics in general. The earliest of the 
Greek works of this kind are at Ravenna, 
and date from a period about a century 
earlier than the noble examples at St. 
Sophia, which was built by Justinian, in 
the sixth century. Mr. Wyatt produced 
the magnificent work lately brought forth 
by the Prussian Government, represent- 
ing, by aid of lithochrome, these re- 
markable works of art, which were dis- 
covered during the repairs made by order 
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of the Sultan, in 1847, under the charge 
of the Chev. Fossati. It is stated that 
when the plaster was removed from these 
long concealed portraitures of Christian 
saints and emblems on the vaultings of 
the mosque, the Sultan observed to the 
artist, in French. ‘“‘ You must cover over 
all that; the time is not yet arrived.” 
Mr. Wyatt observed that the brilliancy of 
the vitrified substances, of which Mr. 
Poynter had now produced specimens, 
might suggest the explanation of the 
passage in Theophilus, describing the rich 
hues thrown by the windows of St. Sophia. 
They had probably been filled with plates 
of the coloured material from which the 
tesseree were formed. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth sent a Roman 
inscription, found lately at Bath, and al- 
ready given in our report of the Society 
of Antiquaries. The Rev. Dr. Bruce, of 
Newcastle, and the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
offered some remarks on this memorial, 
which appears to record the restoration 
of a temple by a person named Neevius. 
Mr. Hunter pointed out the remarkable 
absence of any allysion to Christian affairs 
in Britain amongst Roman inscriptions ; 
he cited another inscription found at Bath, 
in which the destruction of a temple 
through some outbreak of popular zeal is 
recorded. He suggested that the tablet 
described by Mr. Scarth might relate to 
the times of Antoninus Pius, whose policy 
it was to encourage Christianity, whilst in 
the reign of M. Aurelius the contrary 
feeling prevailed ; and at that period pos- 
sibly Nevius restored the heathen struc- 
ture which may have been demolished by 
the zeal of Christian converts in the pre- 
vious reign. 

Mr. Franks gave an account of a large 
hoard of silver bullion, ingots, 1506 
Roman coins, and broken ornaments, 
weighing more than 200 ounces, which 
he brought for examination. The metal 
is of very pure quality. The discovery 
took place near Coleraine, and it presents 
the most remarkable fact hitherto re- 
corded of the occurrence of any Roman 
reliques in Ireland. This large collection 
of silver may have been made for the pur- 
poses of a mint for coining, in times later 
than the dominion of the Romans in 
Britain. Mr. Franks also brought for in- 
spection two ancient Irish bronze trum- 
pets, of very curious construction, with 
some other Irish antiquities, from the col- 
lection of the late Mr. Crofton Croker. 

Mr. Westwood described the remains of 
a richly decorative pavement found 
amongst the ruins of Chertsey Abbey, 
and brought a collection of drawings by 
Dr. Sherlock, to illustrate the curious 
and artistic character of the designs. 
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They are chiefly subjects from the Old 
Testament, and appear to be of the thir- 
teenth century, but they exhibit greater 
freedom and spirit in their outlines than 
any similar works of that age. 

Mr. Nesbitt exhibited casts from the 
ivory diptychs preserved in the treasury at 
Monza, in Lombardy, sculptures of the 
greatest interest as examples of early art, 
and in fine preservation ; also some por- 
tions from the bronze candelabrum in the 
cathedral of Milan, which bears the date 
1562, but its character, possessing great 
beauty in design and composition, appears 
to be of the thirteenth century, the date 
assigned to it by the learned French 
archeologist M. Didron. 

Mr. Tucker brought several documents 
of interest connected with the estates and 
descent of the Carew and Courtenay 
families. Some Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
from Cambridgeshire, a small British urn, 
of the class termed incense cups by the 
late Sir R. C. Hoare, and a beautiful jew- 
elled ornament of medieval work, were 
sent by the Cambridge Antiquarian So- 
ciety. Mr. C. Ainslie produced some in- 
teresting pilgrims’ tokens or signs, such 
as are mentioned by Chaucer, found in 
the city of London. Some specimens of 
St. Guthlac’s knives, found at Croyland, 
and presented by the monks to their visi- 
tors on the festival of the patron saint, 
were brought by Mr. Willson, as also an 
impression from the seal of Flaxwell hun- 
dred (described in this Magazine, p. 2) for 
Labourers’ Passes, according to Stat. 12 
Ric. ii. A singular certificate of legiti- 
macy, under seal ad causas of the city of 
Cologne, was shewn by Mr. Desborough 
Bedford. 

Feb. 3. 
in the chair. 

Mr. Ashurst Majendie gave an account 
of some memorials of the ancient and 
noble family of De Vere; he produced 
an elaborate drawing which he had caused 
to be executed by Mr. Parish of Colchester, 
representing the upper slab of the tomb of 
John fifteenth Earl of Oxford, who died 
in 1539, and his countess. The monument, 
which is of black marble, or ‘‘touch- 
stone,” is in the middle of the chancel of 
Castle Hedingham church, Essex. On 
the north and south sides are figures of 
their children. On the upper surface of 
this altar tomb are sculptured in bold 
relief kneeling figures of the Earl in 
armour, with the mantle and collar of the 
Garter, and his wife, on whose mantle 
appear the arms of De Vere with several 
quarterings. Over their heads is a large 
atchievement with helm and crest, sup- 
porters and mantlings, carved with con- 
siderable spirit, and in the renaissance 
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style, without any mixture of Gothic orna- 
ment. Mr. Majendie produced also repre- 
sentations of a carved oak bedstead in his 
possession, displaying the arms of Edward 
VI. and of the De Veres: also drawings 
carefully executed by the talented anti- 
quarian draughtsman, John Carter, repre- 
senting the sculptured chimney-piece for- 
merly at Gosfield Hall, Essex, and removed 
to that curious old mansion from Bois 
Hall, one of the seats of the De Veres. 
Over this chimney-piece were statues of 
Henry VII. and his queen, and a curious 
representation of the Battle of Bosworth, 
in which Richard III. appeared prostrate 
before the victorious Earl of Richmond, 
with the crown on the ground; and on 
either side are the chief partizans, distin- 
guished by their emblazoned shields ; 
amongst these are the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Northumberland, Sir W. Her- 
bert, Sir R. Ratcliffe, and other adherents 
of the vanquished king, and in Henry’s 
party, the Earl of Oxford, Lord Stanley 
and his brother, Sir W. Brandon, Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, and Sir John Savage. 
This remarkable and spirited sculpture, 
Mr. Majendie observed, had been removed 
from Gosfield by the Marquess of Bucking- 
ham, and it had been supposed that it was 
taken to Stowe, but he believed that it is 
not now to be found there. The drawings 
by Carter are well deserving of being en- 
graved, and no representation of this 
interesting sculpture appears te have been 
published. 

Dr. Bell gave a short noticeof the estab- 
lishment of the Museum of German and 
Roman Antiquities at Mayence, origi- 
nated at the Congress of Archeological 
and Historical Societies in that city in 
1852; another important Museum, com- 
prising medizval collections, being formed 
at Nuremburg. The services of a talented 
painter and antiquary, M. Lindenschmidt, 
had been fortunately made available at 
Mayence, and, impressed by the im- 
portance of comparing the rare types of 
the earlier antiquities preserved in various 
remote continental museums, he had 
succeeded with remarkable skill in pro- 
ducing facsimiles of the curious objects 
of bronze and jewelled ornaments discovered 
in Germany. Dr. Bell produced several 
productions of M. Lindenschmidt’s inge- 
nious reproductions, comprising a celt 
found in Bavaria, a richly ornamented 
brooch with filagree work and gems, a 
spiral clasp for the mantle, and a bronze 
vessel of very uncommon form, found with 
it in Hanover. Not only the forms and 
most minute details, but the metallic and 
patinated surface, appear in these skilful 
facsimiles with most surprising perfection. 

Mr. Hawkes sent a brass manilla, pre- 
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cisely similar to one of the forms of 
‘ penannular ring-money,’”’ alleged to 
have been found in Ireland. It was ac- 
companied by a notice of manilla money 
by Mr. Smith, of the Waterloo Foundry 
at Birmingham, where it is manufactured 
in large quantities for the African market. 
Upwards of 300 tons are sent out in the 
course of a year. In form the manillas re- 
semble the ornaments of gold and bronze 
with dilated ends found in England, and 
more frequently in Ireland, and suited in 
size to serve as armlets. Formerly they 
were manufactured of cast iron forthe Afri- 
can trade, but a mixed metal of sonorous 
quality is now in request, and they are 
made of various sizes, But strictly confor- 
mable to a certain form, without which 
they would not be received by the native 
traders. 

The Dean of Carlisle communicated 
the recent discovery of part of an an- 
cient cross, or head-stone, built into the 
wall and brought to light during the works 
now in progress at Carlisle Cathedral. A 
representation of this interesting relique 
was sent by Mr. Purday, the clerk of the 
works, and he stated that it had been found 
in the walls of the south transept, and had 
probably been placed there about the year 
1300. It has been supposed that this 
cross, which is rudely formed and of sin- 
gular fashion, may be assigned to the 
period when the Cathedral was rebuilt by 
Egfrid king of Northumberland, in the 
seventh century. Several objects of the 
Roman age have been discovered during 
the restoration now in progress at Carlisle 
Cathedral. An historical sketch of that 
ancient fabric has been lately published 
by the Dean. 

Mr. Scarth sent facsimiles, taken by 
means of moistened paper, from the 
Roman inscription lately found at Bath, 
and Mr. Franks, who had examined the 
original, stated that in his opinion it 
must be assigned to the time of Heliogaba- 
lus, when some heathen temples were re- 
stored. The monuments of that Emperor 
were defaced after his ignominious end, 
and on a tablet found near the Roman 
wall, as described by Dr. Bruce, his name 
has been carefully erased. Mr. Franks 
thought that the tablet found at Bath may 
on this account bave been removed, and 
used as the covering of a tomb in later 
Roman times. The Rev. W. Gunner sent 
an accurate representation of another 
Roman inscription, adedication to the Dee 
Matres, found at Winchester. Mr. West- 
wood observed that even in the present 
eventful crisis the French Government 
had, as he believed, formed a commission 
for collecting and preserving all the ves- 
tiges of Roman times in France, whilst in 
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our country the memorials of past times, 
Roman, Saxon, or Medieval, so valuable as 
auxiliaries to historical inquiry, were alike 
disregarded. 

Mr. R. Hawkins exhibited a Venetian 
salver of damascened metal, bearing an 
enameled escutcheon of the Priuli family; 
and a richly carved ivory box of Oriental 
workmanship: a similar box is preserved 
in the Treasury of Sens Cathedral. 

Ths Hon. R. Neville reported the latest 
result of his excavations now in progress at 
Chesterford. On the previous day a glass 
vase,an urn of white ware,and two Samian 
dishes, which had been fractured in Roman 
times and repaired with leaden rivets, 
were brought to light together, about fif- 
teen inches under the surface. Mr. Ne- 
ville’s examination of numerous deep pits 
formed by the Romans in the gravel at 
Chesterford, and filled with debris of all 
descriptions, has recently added many re- 
markable reliques tohis Museum at Audley 
End. 

Mr. Roots exhibited a massive terya- 
cotta ring, one of twelve found in Rich- 
mond Park in a sort of cairn: they 
measure about I2 inches in diameter ; 
similar objects have been found by Mr. 
Neville with Roman remains. Mr. Roots 
produced also a round perforated brick of 
unknown use, found at Cesar’s Camp on 
Wimbledon Common, near a spot where 
Spears, urrs, and various Roman vestiges 
have been roticed. 

Mr. Tite exhibited the “‘ Myrrour of the 
World,” and the ‘‘ Book of the Fayttes of 
Armes,” two specimens of the press of 
Caxton, in the finest preservation: he 
pointed out in the former the curious 
representation of an arithmetician making 
a calculation by aid of Arabic numerals. 

Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith brought 
some ancient spurs, and a small urn 
found in the Middle Temple Gardens. 
Mr. Brackstone exhibited several Irish 
antiquities, brooches, ring-money, and 
bronze daggers. Mr. Salmon brought an 
iron spur of early date, found by Capt. 
Boteler at Llandough Castle, in Glamor- 
ganshire. The Rev. Walter Sneyd exhi- 
bised two enamelled ornaments of gilt 
metal, of 12th century work; Mr. Le 
Keux brought some specimens of German 
and Venetian glass. A Russo-Greek trip- 
tych found in the churchyard of Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, was produced by the 
Rev. T. Hugo. Capt. Oakes exhibited a 
curious watch with a reliquary and portrait 
of Charles I., once the property of some 
zealous Royalist. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Jan, 24. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P. 

Twelve new Associates were admitted. 
Gent. Mag, Vou. XLII. 
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Mr. Turner exhibited some antiquities 
discovered at Gloucester, and four bronze 
keys apparently Roman. Two of these have 
lozenge-shaped bows—a fashion common 
in mediseval keys, but rarely observed in 
those of Roman origin. These specimens, 
and one with an annular bow, are piped 
keys ; the other example is spiked. Mr. 
Turner also exhibited an Armenian shoe 
of early manufacture, the sole and heel of 
which were formed of thin layers of leather 
sewed together with broad thongs. 

Mr. Brent exhibited an oak carving 
found last year at the Chequers Inn, 
Mercery Lane, Canterbury, where Chaucer 
and his companions lodged when they 
wended their way— 


The holy blisful martir for to seke. 


Mr. Gunston exhibited a tile of red terra- 
cotta, bearing the impress of a sheep’s 
foot, obtained in 1849 from one of the 
pillars of the hypocaust of the Roman 
villa at Wheatley, in Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Planché presented to the Associa- 
tion the Letters Patent of Henry Duke of 
Exeter, granting the office of Constable of 
his castle of Quenehope to Thomas Clot- 
ton, dated at Tenbie, 12 April, 39 Hen. 
VI. (1461). The seal attached is in 
beautiful condition, inclosed within a rush. 

A paper by Mr. Geo. Hillier was read, 
being the ‘‘ Results obtained in Excava- 
tions made in August last on Brightstone 
and Bowcombe Downs, Isle of Wight.’’ 
The published report of this has been al- 
ready noticed in our December magazine, 
p- 597. 

A curious paper by Mr. Syer Cuming, 
on ‘ Archeological Frauds,’’ was read, 
and detailed numerous instances of de- 
ception practised by dealers and excava- 
tors, particularly in the City of London, 
in Nicholas Lane, Trinity Street, Cannon 
Street, Wallbrook, &c. Many examples 
were laid upon the table of Italian forgeries 
professed to have been derived from these 
excavations. At the expense of much 
time and cost, some Members of the 
Association had ascertained the source 
whence these forgeries and frauds have 
proceeded, and if persisted in their names 
will be made known. Mr. Cuming’s 
paper was not confined to archeological 
frauds in London, but took an historical 
view of the subject as practised from the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. 

Feb. 14. F. H. Davis, esq. F.S.A., V.P. 

Mr. Thompson produced a portion of 
lead pipe dug up in Broad-street during 
the last summer. From its manufacture 


* and general appearance, it was evidently 


prior to the introduction of circular pipe, 

and either belonged to the ancient conduit 

probably supplying St. Austin's Monastery 
2P 
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in that neighbourhood, or of a time an- 
terior; but it was unaccompanied by any 
other antiquities. 

Mr. Dew forwarded a notice of dis- 
coveries now taking place at Combe Down, 
Bath. Five stone coffins have been dug 
up, and in two of them were perfect ske- 
letons, one of a male, the other a female. 
They were all placed north and south, and 
in one of the coffins, besides the perfect 
skeleton, were three skulls placed at the 
foot. Urns, coins, and other Roman an- 
tiquities have been found, of which draw- 
ings were to be taken. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a short paper on 
a curious collection of clay tobacco-pipes, 
ranging 52 specimens, from the introduc- 
tion of tobacco to the reign of George I. 
The earliest were remarkably small, and 
on some the initials of the makers were 
apparent. 

Mr. Planché exhibited a fine specimen 
of bascinet of the time of Edw. III. with 
chain mail attached, extending down the 
neck and upon the shoulders. 

Mr. Irving exhibited a plate of Delft 
Ware, with the portrait of Catharine of 
Braganza, queen of Charles II. The 
initials <‘C. R.” were on the sides of the 
portrait. 

Mr. Jobbins exhibited some large vellum 
sheets of an Antiphonary, ornamented 
with most elaborate illuminations. These 
had formerly been in the possession of Mr. 
Beckford, of Fonthill. 

Mr. Vere Irving read an interesting 
paper on a Seal Ring, reported to have 
been that of Marie Stewart, but which he 
referred to Mary of Este. It will pro- 
bably be recollected that during the con- 
troversy between some of the members of 
the Scottish Rights Association and The 
Times, with regard to the national arms, a 
letter appeared, signed, ‘‘ A Tyro in He- 
raldry,’’ in which reference was made to 
this seal, impressions of which are sold 
at Holyrood Palace, and on which the 
arms of France and England are blazoned 
in the first and fourth, Scotland in the 
second, and Ireland in the third quarters. 
The existence of such a relic raises ques- 
tions of deep historical interest. It is well 
known that the great bone of contention, 
the great cause of enmity between Eliza- 
beth and Mary, was the assumption by the 
latter, and her husband the Dauphin, of 
the arms of England. Again and again 
does Elizabeth renew this cause of com- 
plaint, and again and again does Mary 
reply that, although she had adopted them 
when under the influence of her father-in- 
law, she had ceased to do so after her return 
to Scotland. It is therefore of importance 
to ascertain at what period this seal was 
in Mary’s possession, as a test of her sin- 
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cerity and honesty, for if it can be shown 
that she retained it after returning to her 
own kingdom, the falsehood and deception 
practised by her towards Elizabeth is ap- 
parent, and would go far to shake the 
belief in her innocence now largely enter- 
tained. The ring containing the seal is 
stated to have been in the collection of the 
Earl of Buchan, and was said to be the 
one formerly worn by Mary, and with 
which she sealed her last letter, which was 
addressed to the Bishop of Hauksphat 
(Oxford)! That this ring had never be- 
longed to Marie Stewart, Mr. Irving con- 
cluded from the following reasons : 

1. The very suspicion of its being in 
existence would have roused Elizabeth to 
perfect fury. Yet we do not find the 
slightest hint of such a thing in any one of 
her complaints, although the smallest 
matter relating to this subject, down even 
to the dedication of a book to the infant 
James as Prince of Scotland, England, 
Ireland, and France, for which the Scot- 
tish queen could hardly be held responsi- 
ble, is dwelt on with the utmost bitterness. 

2. Is it possible to conceive that the 
existence of such a ring could have es- 
caped the Argus eyes and Lynx ears of 
Randolph and Killegrew, aided by the in- 
formation of their chéres amies Mary 
Beaton and Mary Flemming, most inti- 
mate, though most treacherous attendants? 

3. In anticipation of her accouchement, 
Mary executed a testamentary disposition 
of her personal effects. In this she spe- 
cially enumerates her several bagnes pour 
les doights; but in that list there is no 
mention of sucli a ring. 

4. We are asked to believe that she suc- 
cessfully concealed this article when in 
the power of the rebel lords in Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards at Lochleven, for, 
had they discovered it, what an inesti- 
mable prize for them would have been this 
means of inflaming the enmity of Eli- 
zabeth ! 

5. Not only this, but we are to suppose 
that this perfect concealment was con- 
tinued during her long imprisonment in 
England, that this ring escaped the sudden 
seizure of her effects at Chartley ; but 
that she openly used it in sealing her 
letters at Fotheringay, when the use of 
such arms would have been the most 
pregnant evidence of her being guilty of 
the conspiracy against Elizabeth of which 
she was accused. 

6. Nor is this all, for we are actually 
called upon to believe that in consistency 
with this extraordinary concealment she 
actually wore it. 

7. The most accurate accounts of Mary’s 
last moments have been handed down to 
us, and, while we know that she wrote to 
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the King of France and her uncle of Lor- 
raine, this is certainly the first time one 
ever heard of an epistle to the Bishop of 
Oxford. Is such a fact credible? What 
would Elizabeth have said to such a cor- 
respondence? Can we doubt that she 
would have done something more than 
unfrock the proud prelate ? 

8. It appears almost inconceivable that 
any of the Fotheringay relics were destined 
by Mary to the Erskine family. The Earl 
and Countess of Mar were certainly at one 
time her most trusted friends, and they 
are kindly noticed in the testament above 
referred to ; but subsequent events had en- 
tirely changed their relations to Mary. 
Entrusted with her greatest treasure, in 
the person of her infant son, they had 
betrayed their trust and leagued with her 
enemies, while their kinswoman, the Lady 
of Lochleven, had subjected her to every 
indignity ; and yet it is to one of that very 
house that we are to believe she committed 
this seal, the very existence of which would 
have been so strong an evidence of the 
falsehood and duplicity of her whole life. 

It is clear, however, that there is a royal 
seal with the initials ‘‘ M. R.’’ To whom 
does this belong? The romantic history 
of the daughter of James V. has in a great 
measure obscured the recollection of ano- 
ther unfortunate Queen—Mary of Este, 
the wife of James II. Miss Strickland has, 
with her usual acumen, observed that many 
of the alleged relics of Marie Stewart 
must be referred to this lady, and Mr. 
Irving believes this ring to be of that 
number. No direct proof, however, of 
this seal having been used by Marie 
d’Este can be adduced, and she is known 
to have generally used either a diamond 
signet with her royal initials surmounted 
by a crown, or one which impaled the 
arms of England on the dexter with those 
of Modena and Ferrara on the sinister. 
The following reasons Mr. Irving holds to 
be conclusive as to the real owner of the 
ring :— 

1, The crown which surmounts the 
shield is one later than Charles II. 

2. The arms are the same as those on 
the dexter side of the impaled shield 
before mentioned. 

3. The possession of such a relic in the 
Erskine family is most natural, as they 
were the most devoted adherents to her- 
self and son. In 1715 the Earl of Mar 
commanded their partizans in Scotland, 
while William Erskine, the brother of the 
Earl of Buchan, was the sole companion 
of the Chevalier St. George, when, with 
the utmost danger, he traversed France in 
disguise. 

4, The enigma as to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford also disappears. A slight corruption 
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has occurred here, and in the tale origi- 
nally told the letter was addressed ‘‘ To 
the Bishop and Oxford.’’ Of course those 
who referred the ring to Marie Stewart 
could make nothing of this, and so, rolling 
two persons into one, made it to be Bishop 
of Oxford. When, however, the seal is 
restored to Mary d’Este the matter is at 
once clear, because we know that Atter- 
bury and Harley were, if not the last, at 
least among the very latest persons 
written to by this queen. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Jan. 4. At the Quarterly General 
Meeting held at Bury St. Edmund’s, there 
was a large collection of original docu- 
ments, antiquities, and specimens of natu- 
ral history on the table. Among these 
were two spear-heads of iron, from an 
Anglo-Saxon tumulus at Barrow Bottom ; 
and the hilt of an Anglo-Saxon sword, 
part of a pair of scissors of iron, horse 
furniture, human and animal bones, &c., 
found in barrows in Suffolk, opened in 
1813, by the late Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. 
These were presented to the Institute by 
the present Sir Thomas Rokewode Gage, 
and were accompanied by a paper by his 
father on the barrows in the hundreds of 
Thingoe and Thedwastre. 

The Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, the 
President of the Institute, presented a view, 
painted on panel, of the Abbey Gateway 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, at the end of the 
17th century. 

S. Golding, esq., exhibited a glazed 
earthen pot, of the 14th century, found 
under a foundation-arch in the Prior’s 
House at Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk, 
with the seal of mortar to the mouth (it 
contained remains of burnt bones) ; a fine 
flint celt, and a quern of conglomerate or 
pudding-stone found at Walsham-le-Wil- 
lows; a small spiked ornament of ivory, 
bronze fragments of horse furniture, and 
two Roman coins, found within the Roman 
encampment on Warren Farm, Woolpit. 
Mr. Golding also exhibited a number of 
original deeds; among which were a grant, 
dated 1283, from Bartholomew de Ardernes, 
son of Sir John de Ardernes, knight, to 
lady Emma de Ardernes, his mother, of 
his lands in Yarepol, in perpetuity, paying 
eight marks at Willinghall de Cokele 
(? Essex) ; a roll of an inquisition of the 
rents belonging to the Crown, taken at 
Lynn 3 Hen. IV. (1403) ; aroll of a Court 
Baron and Court Leet of the manor of 
Edgefield Priory, Norfolk, held 26 and 27 
Edw. I., when Ch. de Soutone was prior 
of Binham ; a roll of proceedings in the 
manor Court of Rendlesham, Suffolk, 
before the homageand jury, John Heigham, 
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esq. being a special steward, to determine 
a custom, with the verdict of the jury ;a 
licence granted by the Archbishop of York 
in 1728, to Richard Hest, ‘‘ to teach a 
petty school and the rudiments of Latin” 
at Ferry Bridge, co. York, with the school- 
master’s declaration. 

C. Westropp, esq. exhibited tokens 
issued by the following tradesmen, all of 
which had been dug up in Long Melford :— 
Edward Backer, in the Old Baily, 1669 ; 
Andrew Byat, of Long Melford, 1652; 
James Gilion, of Long Melford; William 
Cant, of Sible Hedingham, 1667; Thomas 
Hail, at the . . . in Southwark; Richard 
West, of Sudbury, 1679; Peter Brasier, 
of Stowmarket, 1658 ; and Simon Spencer 
in Blomesbury Market, 1668. 

J. Bromley, esq., exhibited an altar- 
cloth of crimson velvet, bordered with rich 
gold embroidery, a cap of gold embroidery, 
and a painting on panel of two figures, 
being relics of the chapel of St. Mary, 
formerly in Bansfield Hall, Wickham- 
brook. Of this chapel Sir John Hastings, 
Lord Bergavenny, and his descendauts 
were patrons; and after them John Grey 
of Ruthin. It was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1583, to William Mausey, 
ironmonger, of London. 

G. Scott, esq. exhibited a large bead of 
blue glass with knobs of spiral circles in 
white, dug up at Godmersham, Kent, 
with urns and coins of the Emperor 
Hadrian ; two silver coins of Edw. 1. or II. 
(same type) found under the foundation of 
the old church of Minto, Roxburghshire ; 
a variety of fossils and early printed books ; 
and the original note of the disbursements 
of the churchwardens of Godmersham, 
Kent, for the year 1620-21 ; in which were 
these interesting items :— 


Item, an hower glasse for y® pulpitt, 

xijd. 

Itm. for one y* and a halfe dornix, for 

the deske wher y® bible lyeth, iijs. ijd. 

Itm. to Edw", Baileefe for two baldrickes 

for y° bells, xiiijd. 

Mr. Warren exhibited a British gold 
coin, bearing on the obverse the horse, 
and on the convex reverse the letters COM. 
F.; a penny of St. Edmund, with the cus- 
tomary A within a circle and the letters 
SC EADNY on the obverse, and on the 
reverse AD LANTO, which it is believed 
have not before been met with. 

Mr. Fenton exhibited a ring of jet, cable 
pattern ; a small gold ring with +-PVR+ 
MILLE+AVTRE ; two MS. Books of 
Heraldry, one of which formerly belonged 
to Sir John Cullum, the historian of 
Hawsted, whose notes are frequently at- 
tached to the blazonries ; a small earthen 
vase or lachrymatory (Roman), found at 
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Hoxne in 1812; and two specimens of 
curious early iron-work. 

The Company then adjourned to visit 
an interesting old house in the Meat- 
market, where Mr. Thomas Macro, the 
father of thelearned Dr. Cox Macro, carried 
on the trade of a grocer. The house was 
fitted up, if not wholly rebuilt, by this 
opulent burgess, in 1693. The rooms are 
all uniformly panelled, and some of the 
panels have local views and classical sub- 
jects painted thereon ; and one of the rooms 
has some tapestry not worked but woven, 
of the style prevalent at the period, and 
corresponding with some put up by Mr. 
Macro in his country house at Norton. 
The top of the house, which is lofty and 
stands on the highest ground in the town, 
is finished by a cupola, fitted up for a 
pleasance chamber, and commanding ex- 
tensive and beautiful views of the sur- 
rounding country. A paper on the history 
of this house, from the time of the great 
fire at Bury, in 1608, was read by Mr. 
Samuel Tymms, the Hon. Secretary of 
the Institute, who took occasion to show 
that the assertion in the ‘ Hand-Book of 
Bury,’’ that this house ‘‘was for a time 
the residence of Daniel Defoe, the celebra- 
ted author of Robinson Crusoe,” was 
erroneous; the old inhabitant on whose 
authority this statement was put forth 
having, on becoming acquainted with the 
real history of the house, admitted that he 
had confounded the celebrated antiquary 
and collector Macro, with the still more 
celebrated author Defoe. It is true that 
Defoe retired to Bury, in 1705, on his 
release from Newgate, but all endeavours 
to ascertain the place of his abode have 
hitherto proved fruitless. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Feb. 5. At the annual meeting, Sir 
Hedworth Williamson, Bart., in the chair, 
the report of the council stated, that it 
had now been resolved to cover up once 
more what had been laid bare of the Ro- 
man remains at Bremenium, excavated at 
the cost of the Duke of Northumberland, 
but, before that was done, it was probable 
that the explorations would be prosecuted 
yet further. The council had undertaken 
to print a Catalogue of the books and ob- 
jects belonging to the society, including 
the valuable collection of Roman altars 
and other remains, to be illustrated with 
engravings. A catalogue of the trades- 
men’s tokens in the museum had been 
printed as a specimen, and the whole 
would be ready by an early day. The last 
part of Volume IV. of the Transactions is 
also in the press. 
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Dr. Bruce stated that the catalogue of 
Roman Remains is in a forward state of 
progress. When completed, it would be 
one of the most valuable publications of 
the kind in existence, and he hoped that 
it would induce other societies to follow 
their example. Reference was made in 
the report to the Faussett collection. He 
might mention that another archeological 
treasure—the incomparable collection of 
London antiquities, Roman and Saxon, 
belonging to Mr. Roach Smith, had been 
offered to the British Museum ; and he 
did hope, after the disgrace and odium 
incurred by the trustees in permitting the 
Faussett Museum to go to Liverpool, 
there would be no hesitation in making 
the purchase. In the British department 
of the Museum in London there were dis- 
graceful cavities which the trustees should 
only be too glad to have filled up. He 
also wished to name a valuable collection 
of the works of Bewick, which ought to 
be procured for Newcastle. It is the 
property of a gentleman in London, and 
the person from whom he inherited the 
collection gave 200/. for it. It comprises 
all Bewick’s book-cuts on India paper; 
copies of the Chillingham bull in all its 
stages (three on vellum before the destruc- 
tion of the border); miscellaneous cuts, 
many unique; and the rarest of Bewick’s 
works. 

Dr. Bruce read a letter from Mr. 
M‘Lauchlan, dated Stanwix, Feb. 3, re- 
porting the discovery, in making the great 
sewer at Carlisle, of a broad and deep ditch 
at a point where it was not improbable 
that the vallum would be found running to 
touch the south front of the Roman fort 
on the site of the castle. A line drawn 
from the north end of Carlisle bridge to 
the south-east end of Carlisle castle cuts 
the place of discovery. The evidence (said 
Dr. B.) tended to strengthen the suppo- 
sition that the vallum and the wall were 
one work. 

Mr. M‘Lauchlan had long been en- 
gaged on a survey of the Roman Wall, 
undertaken through the munificence of 
the Duke of Northumberland. When 
completed, he (Dr. Bruce) proposed that 
they should make a pilgrimage along the 
Wal}, and make a personal survey, plan 
in hand, first inviting all the archeological 
societies of the kingdom to accompany 
them. The Wall would be thoroughly 
surveyed, and all doubts and difficulties, 
as far as possible, cleared away ; and let 
fitting honour be then conferred on the 
departed historians of the Wall, Horsley 
and Hodgson, by laying the foundation- 
stones of the proposed monuments to 
their memory, destined to hand down 
their great names to remotest posterity. 
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Dr. Bruce presented to the society a cast 
of a Roman altar to Jupiter Augustus, the 
original being in the Isle of Man—whence 
it had found its way, in some unknown 
year, from the Roman station of Ellen- 
borough, near Maryport. Such casts 
showed with what facilities copies of Ro- 
man altars and other antiquities might be 
multiplied. When the Liverpool building 
is completed, it is intended to collect 
within its walls casts of all the Roman’ 
altars extant. 

Mr. Clayton made a short statement as 
to a Roman altar discovered a few days 
before Christmas at Housesteads, the Bor- 
covicus of the Romans, one of the stations 
on the Wall. It is 45 inches in height by 
15 in breadth, and bears the inscription— 

DEO 
SILVANO 
cociDIO 
QV. FLORIVS 
MATERNVS 
PRAEF. COH. 

I. TVNG. 

V.8.6.M. 
which is read—Deo Silvano Cocidio, 
Quintus Florius Maternus, Prefectus Co- 
hortis Primes Tungrorum, votum solvit 
libens merito. The combination of Sil- 
vanus and Cocidius is unique.—Silvanus 
is a god of the Roman mythology, and is 
recognized by the poets of the Augustan 
age as presiding over gardens and limits. 
Cocidius is a British god, and seems to 
have been worshipped by the Brigantes. 
All the altars inscribed to this god have 
been found in the western and north- 
western parts of their territories, or on 
their immediate confines. No altars de- 
dicated to Cocidius have been found in 
the South of England or on the Continent, 
and there is no such name in Greuter. 
The altars to Cocidius, hitherto found, are 
variously inscribed ‘‘ Deo Cocidio,” ** Deo 
sancto Cocidio,’”? and ‘‘ Deo Marti Co- 
cidio.”” The last had led antiquaries to 
the conclnsion that Mars, of the Roman 
mythology, corresponded with Cocidius 
of the British—a conclusion which the 
discovery of the present altar upsets. Dr. 
Bruce suggests a probable solution of the 
difficulty, viz., that the Roman soldier who 
was dedicating an altar to one of his own 
divinities, pursuing the practice of adopt- 
ing the deities of the conquered country, 
inscribed on the same stone the name of a 
popular native god without any particular 
inquiry as to his attributes. The altar 
before us is dedicated by a prefect of the 
first cohort of the Tungri. We collect 
from Tacitus’s Life of Agricola that two 
Tungrian cohorts were present at the 
battle of the Grampian Hills in the year 
of Christ 84—and that, in fact, the battle 
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was fought and won by the Tungrian and 
Batavian infantry. According to the No- 
titia Imperii (to which the date of 430 is 
given) the first cohort of the Tungri was 
at that time in garrison at Borcovicus, 
where this altar has beenfound. Horsley, 
in his Britannia Romana, gives us a 
drawing of an altar inscribed to Mars by 
the same prefect, which was found at 
Housesteads early in the last century. 
‘We have the benefit of the opinion of that 
sagacious antiquary as to the date of the 
inscription, founded on the shape of the 
letters, which, he says, are not of the 
Lower Empire, but are probably of the date 
of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, or soon 
after it. This is quite consistent with the 
evidence we have of the permanency of 
the occupation of the stations per lineam 
valli by the auxiliary forces of the Ro- 
mans. The names of Florius and Maternus 
(adopting only the termination of modern 
Italian) are names to this day common in 
Italy, particularly in the Neapolitan do- 
minions. 

Dr. Bruce alluded to the large amount 
of information as to the mythology of the 
Romans conveyed by the altars which had 
been discovered on the line of the Wall. 
Altars had been found dedicated to Jupiter, 
Mars, and Hercules ; to the Deity of the 
Emperor; to Victory, Mithras, and the 
Manes of the Dead; to Dee Matres ; to 
Silvanus and Cocidius; and ‘‘ to the gods 
and goddesses according to the interpreta- 
tion of Apollo,” or, in other words, “ to 
the unknown gods.’’ Although, however, 
the discoveries already made had been so 
rich, it must be remembered that they 
were confined, principally, to the outside 
of the camp: they were only beginning to 
breach or broach the interior, and might 
reasonably anticipate a still more abundant 
harvest. Mr. Clayton said, the accumu- 
lation of earth upon the Roman remains 
buried within the walls is immense. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

Feb. 12. The following communications 
were read at this meeting :— 

1. Notices of Ancient Gaelic Poems 
and Historical Fragments in a MS. volume 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
called ‘‘The Dean of Lismore’s Book,’’ 
in the Advocates’ Library. By the Rev. 
Thomas M‘Lauchlan, Edinburgh.—This 
volume appears to have been principally 
compiled by James M‘Gregor, Dean of 
Lismore; and, as the last date of an 
obituary contained in it is 1542, it is be- 
lieved that the dean died about that time. 
The collection is one of much interest, on 
account of its age, its orthography, and 
the nature of its contents. It may be 
held to be the oldest specimen of written 
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Scotish Gaelic, and it preserves many spe- 
cimens from composers who existed two 
centuries before the time of the Dean. 
The orthography is believed to be unique, 
as it is on the principle of phonetic writing, 
following the orthoepy. The poetry ex- 
tends to about 11,000 lines, in composi- 
tions varying in length from half-a-dozen 
lines to a hundred, the productions of 
about sixty-six different authors. Portions 
amounting to about 800 lines are in the 
Ossianic style and measure, and refer to 
events in the Fingalian history. The 
names of M‘Pherson’s heroes appear in 
these fragments, but a peculiarity is the 
frequent introduction of Saint Patrick, 
between whom and Ossian frequent dia- 
logues occur. Mr. M‘Lauchlan here con- 
sidered in some detail the question of re- 
semblance and identity of these poems 
with the Ossian of M‘Pherson. Besides 
the Ossianic poety, the volume contains a 
large selection of the compositions of later 
bards—some Scotch, some Irish. The 
names of a few of these are, Duncan 
Campbell the good knight, Duncan 
O’Daly, Teague O’Huggin, Murdoch Al- 
banach bard to Clanranald, Red Finlay 
the Bard. Several of the pieces are com- 
posed by persons known in history, al- 
though not as poets. Four of them are 
by the Knight of Glenurchy, who fell at 
Flodden, three by the Earl of Argyll, and 
three by Isabella Countess of Argyll, who 
afterwards became Countess of Cassilis. 
Some of these last are very difficult to 
read, and of those which can be made out 
tlfe larger number are exceedingly in- 
decent. Mr. M‘Lauchlan concluded his 
interesting paper by expressing a hope that 
increased attention would be turned to the 
examination of the remains of our Celtic 
literature, and referred to a volume of 
ancient Irish poetry recently issued by the 
Ossianic Society, which seemed in part to 
consist of an aggregation of fragments in 
‘“*The Dean of Lismore’s Book,” which 
are there ascribed to various authors. 

2. Notice of the Ancient Die of a 
Scotch Coin found near Pittencrieff, re- 
cently presented to the Museum. By W. 
H. Scott, M.D. 

3. Remarks on some Clay Dagobas, 
bearing Sanscrit Stamps, obtained in 
Ceylon. By A. Oswald Brodie, esq. 

4. Description of Antiquities in Orkney, 
recently examined ; with illustrative draw- 
ings, by George Petrie, esq. Kirkwall.— 
This paper contained the results of various 
excavations recently made by Mr. Petrie, 
partly in company with Mr. Farrer, M.P. 
for Durham. The first object noticed 
was a large burg or round tower in the 
island of Burray, in which many little 
cells and concealed passages in the thick- 
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ness of the wall have been laid open. 
The second discovery was made from 
digging into some large tumuli near the 
Standing Stones of Stennis—one of them 
an elliptical barrow 112 feet long, and 66 
feet broad at its base. In one, which is 
known as the Plumcake Barrow, a cist was 
found, containing an urn of unusual size, 
chiselled out of mica slate, which is now 
in the Society’s Museum. It contained a 
quantity of calcined bones. Mr. Petrie 
recently examined the Picts House on the 
holm of Papa-Westray, opened by Lieut. 
Thomas, R.N. in 1849, and described in 
the Archeologia, vol. xxxiv. Certain in- 
distinct cuttings on stones there referred 
to have now been washed out, and show 
many curious carved figures resembling 
those in the celebrated underground cham- 
ber at New Grange in Ireland. A barrow 
at the holm of Papa-Westray was opened 
by Mr. Petrie in September last, and 
appears to have been a family tomb, as it 
contained remains of several human ske- 
letons, besides the bones of the ox, deer, 
sheep, &c. This valuable paper was illus- 
trated by sketches made by Mr. Petrie. 

Among the articles exhibited were cer- 
tain antiquities from the collection of Mr. 
Alexander Watt, Kintore; an antique 
bodkin found under the flooring at Holy- 
rood by Dr. Stark; and a bronze sword 
dug up in a moss on the estate of Forse 
in Caithness, by C. Lawson, jun., esq. 
Edinburgh. Among the donations to the 
Museum were a portrait of King James VI. 
supposed to be by Cornelius Jansen, from 
Alex. White, esq. Leith; a fragment of 
coloured glass from a window in Melrose 
Abbey, found there in 1742, from Messrs. 
Cross and Carruthers, Edinburgh; and 
three flint arrowheads, found in the town- 
ship of Macnab, Canada West, from the 
Chief of Macnab. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTION FOUND AT YORK. 

In September last an inscribed stone 
was found at York, which has been the sub- 
ject of the following remarks presented to 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society by the 
Rev. C. Wellbeloved, its Curator of Anti- 
quities, and the author of “ Eburacum.”’ 
It is a slab of grey limestone, measuring 
in its present state 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 
4 inches, and was discovered by workmen 
employed in digging for a drain from 
Monk Bar to the river Ouse, at the junc- 
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tion of Goodramgate and Petergate, at the 
depth of 28 feet below the surface, and 
within a few yards of the line of the 
Roman wall and the supposed site of the 
Preetorian gate of the Roman station. The 
inscription appears thus :— 
P * CAESA 
ERVAE ‘ FIL’ N 
NVS * AVG * GER 
NTIFEX * MAXIMV 
TESTATIS * XII‘ IMP * V 
PER * LEG * VIIII * HI 

‘‘ The letters, which are all beautifully 
cut, vary in height from 6 in. to 34 in, 
those of the first line measuring 6 in., 
those of the second line 54 in., those of 
the third line 4} in., those of the fourth 
and fifth lines about 34 in., and those of 
the sixth line about 3} in. Guided by 
this circumstance and the evidently de- 
signed symmetry of the lines, I venture to 
exhibit the following as the inscription in 
its original and perfect state : 


IMP * CAESAR 
DIVI * NERVAE ° FIL * NERVA 
TRAIANVS * AVG * GERM * DAC 
PONTIFEX * MAXIMVS * TR 
POTESTATIS *‘ XII * IMP‘ VI' F°C* 
PER * LEG * VIIII * HISP 
“Imperator Caesar Divi Nervae filius 
Nerva Trajanus Augustus Germanicus 
Dacicus Pontifex Maximus Tribunitie 
Potestatis duodecimum Imperatoris sex- 
tum faciendum (faciendam) curavit per 
Legionem nonam Hispanicam.”’ 

‘« The only uncertainty I feel, (remarks 
Mr. Wellbeloved,) respects the supplying 
of what appears necessary to connect 
grammatically the last line with the lines 
preceding. It is evident that no words or 
word in extenso can be introduced without 
destroying the symmetry of the lines, 
What is wanting can be supplied only in 
an abbreviated form. I have introduced 
the initial letters of the phrase faciendum 
or faciendam curavit, commonly used in 
similar inscriptions. These are generally 
found at the end of an inscription, but I 
have inserted them, not entirely without 
authority,* at the end of the fifth line; as 
according best with the general arrange- 
ment of the inscription. 

‘‘This tablet is now deposited, by the 
Corporation of the City of York, in the 
Museum of the Philosophical Society; and 
it may justly be considered as one of the 





* In the following inscription curavit is found in a corresponding position : 
NERO * CLAVDIVS * DIVI || CLAVDIL* FILIVS ..... 
| VIAM* AB* APAMAEA* AD* 
NICEAM * COLLAPSAM || CVRAVIT * PER * CAIVM * 
IVLIVM * AQVILAM * PROC * SVVM 
Orellii Inseript. Lat. vol. ii. p. 71, No, 3311. 
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most interesting and valuable of the 
Roman remains by which the Antiquarian 
department of the Museum is distin- 
guished. It is, I believe, the most ancient 
of the Roman inscriptions in Britain now 
extant. There may have been some of an 
earlier date in the southern parts of the 
island ; but if there were, they have 
perished, or they are concealed in the 
foundations of old buildings, or lie buried 
in the ground. One only remains, so far 
as I can learn, to contend with our tablet 
for priority of date. I refer to the inscrip- 
tion found above a century ago (April, 
1723,) at Chichester, the Regnum, pro- 
bably, of the Itinerary. It is also a frag- 
ment, figured in Pl. 76 of the Britannia 
Romana; fully described by the learned 
antiquary, Roger Gale, and referred by 
him to the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
The letters are beautifully cut, and indi- 
cate an early period of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain; but there is good reason 
to believe that it is not older than the time 
of Hadrian, or of Antoninus Pius.* 

‘‘ But if the claim of our tablet to be 
considered as the most ancient be disputed 
or denied, I may safely assert, on the au- 
thority of a remark by Mr. Horsley, the 
learned and accurate author of the Bri- 
tannia Romana, which I believe has not 
been contradicted by any discoveries since 
his time, that it is the only Roman in- 
scription extant of the period of Roman- 
British history to which it belongs: a 
period of thirty years, concerning which 
all the Roman historians are silent. ‘The 
silence of the Roman historians with rela- 
tion to Britain,’ observes Horsley, ‘may 
justly be extended from the year 85, when 
Agricola was recalled by Domitian, to the 
year 120, when Hadrian is said to have 
come over to Britain. This long chasm,’ 
he adds, ‘is a great disadvantage; and the 
more so because we cannot borrow any 
light or assistance as to this part of it from 
any Roman inscription in Britain, there 
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certain are so ancient as this.’ t+ To this 
period of historical silence this tablet ma- 
nifestly belongs. It was executed in the 
reign of Trajan, the immediate predecessor 
of Hadrian. It records distinctly the date 
of its execution; for the twelfth time of 
Trajan’s receiving the Tribunitian power, 
and the sixth time of his being saluted 
Imperator synchronise with the years 108, 
109, of the Christian era.t In this in- 
scription then, so unexpectedly brought 
to light, we have a memorial, the only one 
I believe yet discovered, of a period in 
Roman-British history concerning which 
no memorial was supposed to exist. 

‘* But, curious and interesting as it is, it 
must be confessed, with regret, that ‘ we 
can borrow no light or assistance’ from it 
in relation to the general state of Roman 
Britain during the period to which it be- 
longs. It relates one transaction only, 
limited to one Roman station; and the 
information it affords, even with respect 
to that, isimperfect. All that we directly 
learn from it is that in the year 109 the 
IXth Legion had executed some work by 
order of the Emperor Trajan. Of the na- 
ture of that work, or of the place where it 
had been executed, it tells us nothing. 
From the character of the tablet we infer 
that the work must have been of some 
magnitude and importance: and, pre- 
suming that it was executed at the station 
on the site of which it was found, we con- 
clude that the place was Eburacum. If 
so, it establishes as a fact what was pre- 
viously only a conjecture,§ that in the 
reign of Trajan the IXth Legion was at 
Eburacum, where probably it had been 
left by Agricola, in the year 85, on his 
way from Caledonia to Rome. || 

‘It appears from this tablet that, 
although the attention of the Emperor 
Trajan was chiefly occupied in extending 
or securing the Roman power in the East, 
and he never visited Britain, yet he did 
not wholly neglect this remote western 


being none now extant which we can be province. But why he should distinguish 


* See an account of this inscription by Roger Gale, esq. with Mr. Ward’s Remarks, 
transcribed from the Philosophical Transactions, in Horsley’s Brit. Rom. pp. 332-338. 
Besides the objections to Gale’s interpretation of it suggested by Mr. Ward, the occur- 
rence of several litere ligate, or “complicated letters ” affords a strong presumption 
against the earlier date. 

+ See Brit. Rom. pp. 41, 48, 49. 
first Emperor whose name occurs in any of our British inscriptions, and we have not 


In another place he observes: ‘‘ Hadrian is the 


many of his.’’ Ib. p. 183. 

t See Eckhel Doctr. Num. vol. vi. p. 421. Trajan entered on hie XIIth Tribuni- 
tiate in the autumn of a.p. 108. Ib. p. 462. § Horsley, B. R., p. 80. 

|| The historian of York says, without citing his authority, that when the Emperor 
Hadrian came into Britain he met with some old soldiers of Agricola at York, who 
dissuaded him from his designed attempt to conquer Caledonia. See Drake’s Ebora- 
cum, p. 8. These were, no doubt, veterans of the IXth Legion; who, after an 
interval of 35 or 36 years, still retained a lively recollection of what had passed 
at the Grampiam Mountains, and especially at Dealgin Ross, See Eburacum, pp. 34, 35. 
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Eburacum above every other station in the 

rovince, either by adorning or by fortify- 
ing it, is one of several inquiries respect- 
ing the early history of Eburacum, sug- 
gested by this interesting relic, to which 
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no satisfactory answer can be given.’’ 
(Extracted from the forthcoming volume 
of Transactions of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, in which an engraving 
of the stone will appear.) 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Paris.—A law was passed on the 31st 
Dec. to raise a loan of 500 millions of 
francs, or 20 millions sterling, by public 
subscription, in two stocks, one of 43 the 
other of 3 per cent. The price of the for- 
mer was fixed at 92 francs, the latter at 
65.25, The amount subscribed in France 
in nine days amounted to 2175 millions 
of francs. Tenders for 150 millions were 
also received from England; and for a 
considerable sum from other countries. 
As the whole amount was more than four 
times the sum required, all the foreign 
and larger offers were declined, and acon- 
siderable reduction made on those which 
were accepted. Prince Napoleon has re- 
turned to Paris. It is reported that the 
Emperor proposes to visit the army before 
Sebastopol in person, but that this scheme 
is strongly opposed by all his ministry. 

Vienna.—The new Congress, which is to 
deliberate on the terms and, if possible, 
conclude a treaty of peace, is still in abey- 
ance. Lord John Russell has arrived, as 
plenipotentiary for the English Govern- 
ment. The Emperor of the French has 
not yet sent a special envoy; and it has 
been reported that it was his Majesty’s 
intention to attend the congress in person. 

The proposal of Austria to the Diet to 
call out the contingents of the federal 
army, was negatived on the Ist Feb., and 
a counter proposition of Bavaria, sup- 
ported by Prussia, to call on the States to 
put their levies in a state of preparation 
(Kriegsbereitschaft) was carried without 
opposition. 

Berlin.—The mission of Baron Usedom, 
in December, was an attempt to engage 
the French and English courts in a sepa- 
rate alliance with Prussia, under condi- 
tions more favourable to Russia than the 
treaty of Dec. 2. This scheme, however, 
found little encouragement in London, 
and Baron Usedom returned to Berlin 
without visiting Paris. Much diplomatic 
correspondence has since passed between 
the various courts, and Baron Usedom has 
for the second time been accredited to 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XLIII. 


London, and General Wedell to Paris, for 
the purpose of concluding a new treaty, 
the terms of which are still under ne- 
gociation. 

Spain.—On the 13th Jan. M. Olozaga 
submitted the basis of the new consti- 
tution to the Chamber. The principal 
points are ;—The nation is recognised as 
the basis of power. The Roman Catholic 
religion is the religion of the state, but no 
one is to be persecuted for religious 
opinions. Liberty of the press. Abolition 
of the law of confiscation, and the penalty 
of death for political offences. The estab- 
lishment of a national guard. Two legis- 
lative assemblies, a senate, and a chamber 
of deputies.. One hundred and twenty 
senators, to be elected for life, must have 
attained twenty-five years of age, and 
have a proper qualification. There is to 
be one deputy for every 50,000 inhabitants. 
The Cortes are to meet annually, on the 
Ist Oct. ; each session to last four months, 
and not to be prorogued beyond thirty 
days. In case of dissolution the Cortes 
are to reassemble within sixty days. In 
the interval, between two sessions, a per- 
manent commission of the Cortes, of four 
senators and seven deputies, is to be es- 
tablished. The Cortes is to sanction the 
marriage of the King, appoint a regency 
when necessary, and fix the effective 
strength of the army and navy. 

Italy — Turin.—In the sitting of the 
Chamber of Deputies at Turin of the 
27th Dec. the report of the committee on 
the Bill for the Suppression of Convents 
was read. The discussion of the bill 
commenced on the 9th Jan. but was in- 
terrupted by the adjournment of the 
Chambers on account of the death of the 
Queen Dowager. 

The Sardinian Government has signed 
the convention of the 10th of April last, 
and thereby joined the alliance of the 
Western powers. General Dabormida 
has resigned, and Count Cavour, the 
prime minister, has accepted the office of 
Minister for — A formal 
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treaty of alliance with France and Eng- 
land was signed on the 26th, and has 
since received the approval of the Cham- 
bers. Piedmont is to supply a contingent 
of 15,000 troops. Preparations are already 
making at Genoa for embarking the Pied- 
montese contingent for the Crimea. It 
will be placed under the supreme com- 
mand of Lord Raglan, remaining at the 
same time a distinct corps. 

The Crimea.—There is little change to 
report in the position of the Allies before 
Sebastopol. A considerable part of the 
English trenches are now occupied by the 
French troops, and it is understood that 
the English army will confine itself prin- 
cipally to the defence of Balaklava, and to 
keeping in check the Russian army, which 
has again appeared in considerable force 
on the right of the Chernaya. Almost 
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nightly sorties are made by the garrison 
on the French lines with considerable 
loss of life on both sides, but with scarcely 
any other effect. The French have now 
several large mortars in action, and a 
renewal of the general attack is expected 
in a few days. 

Omar Pacha, after visiting the lines at 
Sebastopol, and holding another council 
of war with the French and English 
generals on the 9th Feb., left for Eupa- 
toria to take the command of his army, 
which now numbers above 30,000 men 
in that place. On the 17th Feb. an at- 
tack was made upon Eupatoria by 40,000 
Russians under Liprandi, which was re- 
pulsed with a loss of 500 men. The Turkish 
loss was only 50; but among the killed 
was Selim Pasha, the commander of the 
Egyptian contingent. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Parliament reassembled on the 23d Janu- 
ary, and on the 25th it was announced in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Hayter 
that Lord John Russell had tendered to 
her Majesty the resignation of his office as 
President of the Council. On the 27th his 
Lordship delivered an explanation in the 
House, when it appeared that he had re- 
signed because he was not prepared to 
resist an intended motion of Mr. Roebuck 
for a Committee of inquiry into the Con- 
duct of the War, having, so long since as 
the beginning of November, unsuccessfully 
rcommended Lord Aberdeen to substitute 
Lord Palmerston for the Duke of New- 
castle in the administration of the War de- 
partment. Mr. Roebuck’s motion was 
made on the same evening, and on Mon- 
day the 29th the House came to a division, 
giving a majority of 305 to 148 in favour 
of the Committee. The next day the Earl 
of Aberdeen proceeded to Windsor Castle 
to tender the resignation of his whole mi- 
nistry, and the Earl of Derby was sum- 
moned to wait on her Majesty the following 
morning at Buckingham Palace. After two 
days’ negociation, Lord Derby’s attempt 
to construct a government was found im- 
practicable; whereupon her Majesty sum- 
moned Lord John Russell, who also failed ; 
and finally laid her commands upon Lord 
Palmerston. The noble Viscount then 


proceeded to form an administration, in 
which,—himself taking the post of First 
Lord of the Treasury,—the Secretaryship 
of the Home Department was given to Sir 
George Grey, that of the Colonies to the 


Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert, and that of the 
War Department to Lord Panmure, the 
Earl of Clarendon continuing at the Fo- 
reign Office. The post of President of the 
Council was assigned to Earl Granville, 
the other members of the Cabinet remain- 
ing as before, with the addition of Viscount 
Canning (retaining his office of Postmaster- 
general), the seals of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster being given to the Rt. Hon. Sir F. 
T. Baring without a seat in the Cabinet. 

At a Cabinet Council held on Wednes- 
day the 21st Feb. the administration was 
again broken by the resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, who retained their objec- 
tions to the Committee of Inquiry, in 
which Mr. Roebuck had determined to 
persevere. 

On the 26th it was announced that Lord 
John Russell had again become a Secretary 
of State (for the Colonial Department), Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Bart. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Sir Charles Wood 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord 
Viscount Duncan is appointed a Lord of 
the Treasury. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1855. 


Beds.—John Shaw Leigh, of Luton Hoo, esq. 
Berks.—Henry Elwes, of Marcham Park, esq. 
Bucks.—P. D. P. Duncombe, of Gt. Brickhill, esq. 
Cambridge and Hunts.—Sir Williamson Booth, of 
Gamlingay, Bart. 
Cornwall.—W. H. P. Carew, of East Anthony, esq. 
Cumberland.—T. S. Spedding, of Mirehouse, esq. 
Cheshire.—John Chapman, of Hill End, Mottram- 
in-Longdendale, esq. 
Derbysh.—P. Arkwright, of Willersley Castle, esq. 
Devon.—Thomas Daniel, of Stoodleigh, esq. 
Dorset.—Robert Williams, of Bridehead, esq. 
Durham.—Robert Surtees, of Redworth, esq. 
Essex.—J. W. P. Watlington, of Moor Hall, esq. 
Glouc.—C. H. Corbett, of Admington Hall, esq. 
Heref.—R. F. Wegg-Prosser, of Belmont, esq. 
Herts.—Nath. Hibbert, of Munden, esq. 
Kent.—Sir W. C. James, of Betshanger, Bart. 
Leic.—W. W. Tailby, of Humberstone, esq. 
Linc.—G. Skipworth, of Moortown House, esq. 
Monm.—John Russell, of the Wyelands, esq. 
Norfolk.—Brampton Gurdon, of Letton, esq. 
Northampt.—F. U. Sartoris, of Rusden Hall, esq. 
Northumb.—Rowland Errington, of Sandhoe, esq. 
Notts.—H. B. Simpson, of Babworth, esq. 
Oxfordsh.—B. J. Whippy, of Lee Place, esq. 
tutland.—Arthur Heathcote, of Pilton, esq. 
Salop.—W. HL. Sitwell, of Bucknell, esq. 
Somers.—G. B. Northcote, of Somerset Court, esq. 
Staffordsh.—S. P. Shawe, of Maple Hayes, esq. 
Southampton.—The Hon. Sir Edward Butler, of 
Harefield, Knt. 
Suffolk.—J. Josselyn, of Bury St. Edmund’s, esq. 
Surrey.—James Gadesden, of Ewell Castle, esq. 
Sussex.—G. C. Gibson, of Sandgate Lodge, esq. 
Warw.—C. W. Hoskyns, of Wroxhall Abbey, esq. 
Westmerland.—Jolin Hill, of Appleby, esq. 
Wilts.—Simon Watson Taylor, of Urchfont, esq. 
Wore.—Wm. Dowdeswell, of Pull Court, esq. 
Yorksh.—James Brown, of Copgrove, esq. 


WALES. 
Anglesey.—H. R. Hughes, of Bodrwyn, esq. 
Brecon.—J. W. Vaughan, of Velinnewydd, esq. 
Carnarvon.—S. D. Darbishire, of Pendyffryn, esq. 
Carmar.—Edw. Ab Adam, of Middieton Hall, esq. 
Cardigan.—J. B. Harford, of Peterwell, esq. 
Denbigh.—H. R. Sandbach, of Havodunos, esq.’ 
Flintsh.—Viscount Dungannon, of Brynkinalt. 
Glamorgan.—-W. W. Lewis, of the Heath, esq. 
Montgomery.—E. E. Peel, of Llandrinio, esq. 
Merioneth.—C. P. Tottenham, of Carrogissa, esq. 
Pembroke.—John Leach, of Ivy Tower, esq. 
Radnor.—J, A. Whittaker, of Newcastle Court, esq, 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 25. Adolphe Autard de Bragard, esq. to be 
District Magistrate for Mauritius.—Edward Bul- 
lock Andrews, esq. to be Colonial Secretary for 
the Gold Coast.—James Caulfield, esq. to be Trea- 
surer for Ceylon. 

Jan. 30. Lieut.-Colonel Justin Sheil, C.B. some 
time Envoy Extraordinary to the Shah of Persia, to 
be Knight Commander of the Bath (civil division). 

Feb.3. Sydney Smith Bell, esq. to be First 
Puisne Judge, and John Watts Ebden, esq. Second 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of the Cape of 

Hope.—James Lushington Wildman, esq. to 
be Secretary, Registrar, and Clerk of the Council 
for Grenada.—Francis Smith, jun. esq. to be At- 
torney-General for Van Diemen’s Land. 

Feb.5. Arthur Bigge, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
be a Police Magistrate and Justice of the Peace for 
Brighton. 

Feb. 6. General the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Blakeney, G.C.B. to be Lieut,-Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital. 


Feb.7. Elected Knights of the Garter, George 
Earl of Carlisle, Francis Earl of Ellesmere, and 
George Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. 

Feb. 10. Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Lord Alfred Hervey, Lord 
Elcho, and C. 8. Fortescue, esq: to be Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. 

Feb. 13. Lieut.-Colonel Charles Tyrwhitt, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, and Major Henry Clifton, to be 
Equerries to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Feb. 14. Samuel Morton Peto, of Somerleyton 
hall, Suffolk, and of Kensington Palace gardens, 
Middx. esq. created a Baronet.—Edward Francis 
Maitland, esq. to be Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
—E. E. Rushworth, esq. to be President and Senior 
Member of the Council of Montserrat.—William 
Henry Doyle, esq. to be a Member of the Executive 
Council of the Bahama Islands.—Charles Augustus 
Berkeley, esq. to be a Member of the Council of 
St. Vincent. 

Feb. 19.—Thomas Cleghorn, esq. advocate, to 
be Sheriff of Argyllshire. 


Feb. 7. Major-Gen. Sir Henry Somerset, K.C.B. 
to be Commander-in-chief of the East India Com- 
pany’s Forces on the Bombay establishment, and 
Second Member of Council at that presidency. 

Rear-Adm. the Hon. Richard Saunders Dundas, 
C.B. (Second Naval Lord of the Admiralty) to be 
Commander-in-chief of the Baltic Fleet; Rear- 
Admiral Michael Seymour (Captain of the Fleet 
last year), to be second in command; Rear-Adm. 
Baynes, C.B. to be third in command. 

The Earl of Dundonald elected an Elder Brother 
of the Trinity House. 

J.J. Lonsdale, esq. (Sec. to the Criminal Law 
Commissioners) to be Judge of a County Court. 

P. H. Pepys, esq. to be Chancellor of the diocese 
of Worcester. 

R. J. Phillimore, D.C.L. to be Chancellor of the 
diocese of Oxford. 

W. H. Cripps, esq. to be Official of the Arch- 
deacon’s court of Oxford. 

Wm. Foster White, esq. to be Treasurer of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Radnor.—Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart. 
Tiverton.—Lord Visc. Palmerston (re-elected). 
Wiltshire (S.)—Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert (re-el). 
Windsor.—Samson Ricardo, esq. 


EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Brown, Vicar Choral of St. Asaph. 
Rev. C. M. Church, Hon. Canonry of White- 
lackington, in Cathedral Church of Wells. 
C. J. Monk, M.A. Chancellorship dio. Bristol. 
Rev. W. B. Otter (Canon of Chichester), Arch- 

deaconry of Lewes, dio. Chichester. 
P. H. Pepys, M.A. Chancellorship dio. Worc. 
R. J. Phillimore, D.C.L. Chancellorsh. dio. Oxf, 
Rev. J. T. Alderson, Ravenstone R. Derbysh. 
and Leicestershire. 
Rev. H. Brandt, Dassen R. Leicestershire. 
Rev. W. Caine, Christ Church, Mosside, Lanc. 
Rev. H. Carey, All Saints’ R. Southampton. 
Rey. W. Collins, Harswell R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. H. P. Cooke, Nuneham Harcourt R. Oxf. 
Rev. Curzon, Christ Church R. w. St, 
Ewins C. Bristol. 
Hon. and Rey. A. G. Douglas, St. Olave R. 
Rav AW. Bd ds, U Fahan R. d. Derry, 
v. A. W. Edwards, Upper Fahan R. d. » 
Rev. E. Evans, Lianasaph V. Fi 
Rev. C. S. F. Fanshawe, Lay R. Hants, 
Rev. G. L. W. Fauquier, West Haddon V. Npn. 
Rey. J.R. Freeling, South Burcombe P.C. W. 
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Rev. Edmund Hall, Myland R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Hancoek, Bathford V. w. Bathampton 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Homfray, Acton Beauchamp R. Worc. 

Rev. R. James, Ubbeston V. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Jarratt, Bourton-on-the-Hill R. Glouc. 

Rev. A. £. Julius, Southery R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Lucas, Rhésilly R. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. H. Morgan, Rhy! P.C. Flintshire. 

Rev. G. H. Newman, Tintinhull P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Nixon, Sutton V. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Pearse, Fittleton R. Wilts. 

Rev. C. Pratt, Raunds V. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. 8. Rolleston, Somerby V. Leicestershire. 

Rev. F. Salter, Hethe R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. H. M. Sandham, St. John’s Wood Chapel, 
St. Marylebone, London. 

Rev. T. Scard, Durley V. Hants. 

Rev. T.F. Simmons, Holme-on-the- Wolds P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. M. Sykes, East Hatley R. w. Tadlow V. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. J. Thwaytes, Caldbeck R. Cumberland. 

Rev. A. Williams, Tiverton R. (Prior’s portion) 


Devon. 
Rev. J. Yolland, Timberland V. Lincolnshire. 
To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. D. E. Domville to H.M.S. Pembroke, s.s. 
60, at Portsmouth. 

Rev. G. C. Hawkins, to the Sheriff of Suffolk. 

Rev. R. N. Jackson, to H.M.S. Hastings, s.s. 
60, at Portsmouth. 

Rev. C. Miller, to the Sheriff of Essex. 

Rev. S. T. Pettigrew, Assistant, to H.E.1.C.S. 
Madras Presidency. a 

Rev. W. Poulton, to St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Chapel and Almshouses, Camden town. 

Rev. G. C. Purches, to H.M.S. The Hogue, s.s. 
60, at Portsmouth. 

Rev. H. C. Radclyffe, to Duke of Marlborough. 

Rev. F. W. Smith, and Naval Instructor to 
H.M.S. Russell, s.s. 60, at Sheerness. 

Rev. W. A. Smith, to United Hospital, Bath. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. Hi. Christmas, Professorship of British 
History and Archeology at the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

T. Cox, M.A. Second Mastership of Preston 
Grammar School, Lancashire. 

Rev. B. W. Gibsone, Vice-Principal of Eliza- 
beth College, Guernsey. 

Rev. E. Smith, Head Mastership of Preston 
Grammar School, Lancashire. 


Rev. E. W. Tarleton, to take Pastoral charge 
of the European flock at Serampore, and to 
establish a mission at that station. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 6. At Pera, the widow of Major Glaz- 
brook, 49th Regt. adau.——8. On board the 
steamer Calpe, off Gibraltar, Lady Smith, wife 
of Sir Lionel Smith, Bart. a dau.——11l. At 
Clegclare, the Lady Clanmorris, a son. —— 
15. In Endsleigh st. the wife of Wm. Atherton, 
esq. M.P.ason.——16. In Westbourne terrace, 
the Hon. Mrs. Richard Denman, a son.— 
18. At Leamington, Mrs. Halkett, widow of 
Major Douglas Halkett, 4th Light Drag. (who 
fell at Balaklava) a dau.—In Spring gardens, 
the Duchess of Manchester, a son.—19. In 
Grosvenor sq. Viscountess Milton, a dau.—— 
In Upper Seymour st. the Hon. Mrs. Rowland 
Winn, a son.——21. At Lapworth rectory, Mrs. 
Arundell St. John Mildmay, a son. — In 
Chester sq. the wife of Major Ormsby Gore, a 
son.——22. In Gloucester cresc. Hyde park, 
the wife of W. Henry Domville, esq, a son.—— 
23. At Thorndon, Lady Petre, a dau.—--At 
Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. John Pelham,a son, 
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—24. At Hollybank, Hants, the wife of Major 
Robert Miller Mundy, a dau.——At the Priory, 
Waddon, Croydon, Mrs. John Melhuish, a son 
and dau.——25. At Westover, I. W. the wife 
of the Hon. Wm. a Court Holmes, a dau.—— 
26. In Grosvenor sq. Lady Louisa Mills, a son. 
——At the vicarage, Monkleigh, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Saltren Willett, a son.—— 
27. At Court of Hill, the wife of Major Lowe, 
a dau.——28. At Rodbourne, the wife of Rd. 
Hungerford Pollen, esq. a dau.——At Warton, 
Lanc. the wife of the Rev. Richard Hodgson, a 
dau.——31. At Staines, Mrs. Seymour Conway, 
a son.——At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Compton Domville, a dau. 

Feb.1. At Flete, Devon, the wife of John 
Bulteel, esq. a dau.——aAt the rectory, Little 
Hallingbury, Essex, the wife of the Rev. Stanle 
Pemberton, a son.——In Tavistock sq. the wife 
of Edward —— esq. F.R.S.a dau.——At Law- 
rence court, Huntingdon, the wife of Arthur 
D. Veasey, esq. a son.——2. In James st. Buck- 
ingham gate, the wife of Otho W. H. Hamilton, 
esq. ason.——3. In Upper Harley st. Mrs. Fred. 
Nicholl, a dau.——5. In Gloucester gardens, 
the wife of Lieut. Stopford, R. Eng. a dau.—— 
6. At Wheatfield rectory, Oxon, the wife of the 
Rev. C. V. Spencer, a son.——8. In Grosvenor 
placc, Lady Skipwith,a dau.——At Hollybrook, 
Skibbereen, co. Cork, the wife of Edm. Waldo 
Meade Waldo, a son and heir.——9. At Bad- 
minton, the Duchess of Beaufort, a son.——At 
Dawlish, the wife of Charles John Plumptre, 
esq. barrister-at-law, a son.——At Thornage 
hall, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. R. P. Hooper, 
ason.——ll. The Viscountess Folkestone, a 
son.——12. At the rectory, Georgenympton, 
the wife ofthe Rev. William Hooper, a dau.—— 
At Mannamead, the wife of William Eastlake, 
esq. ason.—14, At Canterbury, the wife of 
Capt. Leopold Paget, Royal Horse Art. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 18. At Auckland, New Zealand, Wynne 
Peyton Gray, esq. son of Major Gray, Madras 
Army, to Augusta, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Alex. Spicer, Madras Army. 

Aug.8. At Adelaide, S. Australia, the Rev. 
Charles Marryat, M.A. eldest son of Charles 
Marryat, esq. of Parkfield, Middx. to Grace- 
Montgomery, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Chas. 
Beaumont Howard, M.A. First Colonial Chap- 
lain of S. Australia. 

26. At Melbourne, Australia, Robert A. 
Holmes, esq. Civil Eng. second son of the late 
Lieut,-Gen. G. Holmes, C.3. Bengal Army, to 
Jane, second dau. of James Hunter, esq. Civil 
Eng. Prahran, late of Edinburgh. 

Sept. 21. At Cape Town, the Rev. George 
Frederick Childe, M.A. eldest son of the Rev. 
Geo. Childe, late of Warwick, to Kate, second 
surviv. dau. of John Milis, esq. of Brandeston 
hall, Suffolk. 

Oct. 14. At Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, 
Horace Durrant, esq. Lieut. 5th Bengal Cav. 
eldest son of Bosville Durrant, esq. of South- 
over, Sussex, and of Brabourne, Kent, to Hen- 
rietta-Maria, eldest dau. of John Steuart, esq. of 
Dalguise, Perthsh. and niece of Lord Elibank. 

ov. 1. At Christchurch, Adelaide, South 
Australia, William, third son of C. J. Thrupp, 
esq. of Twickenham, to Anne-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the Rev. J. Hill, of Clapham. 

Jl. At Ahbmednuggar, Charles James Barton, 
Lieut. Bombay Artillery, second son of the late 
Captain James Barton, of the same corps, to 
Elizabeth, yonngest dau. of the late J. Moody 
Birch, esq. of Leamington. 

15. At Calcutta, the Rev. Thomas Moore, 
B.A.son of the late Rev. Robert Moore, Rector 
of Clay, Norfolk, to Dora-Dealtry, youngest 
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dau. of the Rev. J. C. Thompson, Chaplain of 
the Free School. 

16. At Mozuffurpore, Alex. Elliott Russell, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service, to Fanny-Caroline, 
eldest dau.; and, at the same time, George 
Louis Martin, esq. of same service, to Helen- 
Isabella, i dau. of the Hon. Robert 
Forbes, of the same service. 

25. At Funchal, the Rev. John Lake Cromp- 
ton, M.A. late Assistant Curate of All Saints 
Marylebone, to Harriet, dau. of Joseph Phelps, 
esq. of Madeira, 

ec. 7. At Liverpool, the Rev.John Cordeaux, 
M.A. Incumb. of Hoyland, Yorkshire, to Jane, 
second dau. of the late John Phibbs, esq. of 
Spotfield, Sligo, Capt. Ist Dragoon Guards, and 
granddau. of the late Rev. S. Renshaw, M.A. 
Rector of Liverpool.——At Gosford, William 
Wells, esq. M.P. to Lady Louisa Charteris.—— 
At Saharunpore, Roderick M. Edwards, esy. 
Bengal Civil Serv. to Emma-Eliza, second dau. 
of the late R. N. Burnard, esq. M.D. 

9. At Barbados, the Rev. Preston Bruce 
Austin, Garrison Chaplain and Curate of St. 
George’s, Demerara, son of the Rev. W. 8S. 
Austin, Vicar of Great Bentley, Essex, to Anna- 
Eliza, only child of late R. S. Griffith, esq. M.D. 

12. At Arley, Staff. Alexander Nisbet, esq. 
M.D. Deputy-Inspect. of Hospitals and Fleets, 
to Lucy-Susanna, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
E. J. Davenport, of Davenport house, Shropsh. 
——At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Justice Chap- 
man, M.A. Incumb. of New Bolingbroke, Linc. 
to Rebecca, dau. of H. Lamb, esq. Salisbury sq. 

13. At Stanmore, Jasper Otway Mayne, esq. 
Madras Eng. fifth surviving son of Capt. C. O. 
Mayne, to Adriana-Amelia, second dau. of late 
Brig. Blair, Beng.Army, and of Lunan, Forfarsh. 

14. At Salford, Warw. the Rev. J. E. Alex. 
Inge, B.A. of Pillerton Hersey, Warw. eldest 
son of Capt. Edward Inge, late 4th Light Drag. 
to Lucy-Frances, youngest dau. of the Rev. T, 
Boultbee, Vicar of Salford. 

21. At Lamport, co. Npn. the Rev. Charles 
Lyndhurst Vaughan, Vicar of St. Neot’s, Hunts, 
youngest son of the late Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice 
Vaughan and the dowager Lady St. John, to 
Jane-Elizaveth-Anna, eldest dau. of Captain 
Coote, of Huntingdon, Queen’s co. ; and,at the 
same time, Robert Barry Close, esq. second 
son of Henry Close, esq. of Newtown park, co. 
Dublin, to Augusta, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. J. 
Vaughan, Rector of Gotham, Notts. 

23. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Mr. Wm. 
Rea, of Kensington, toAnne Harman, step-dau. 
of the late Rev. Sir John Ashburnham, Bart.—— 
At St. Marylebone, William Campbell Furner, 
esq. only son of Judge Furner, of Brighton, to 
Marianne-Augusta, fourth dau. of the late John 
Bishop, esq. of Sunbury house, Middx.——At 
St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Regent’s park, Fred. 
William Laxton, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
F.S.A. barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth-Searle, 
niece of William Webb, esq. of Ipswich. 

24. At St. Mary Magdalene, London, George 
Bowater, esq. to Mary-Hawkins, dau. of Sam. 
Smith, esq. surgeon, of Danbury, Essex, and 
— of the late Sir Christopher Hawkins, 

rt. of Trevethan, Cornwall. 

27. At Wyke, near Weymouth, the Rev. John 
Jones, B.A. of Netheravon, Wilts, to Emma- 
Julia, youngest dau. of Thomas Atkinson, esq. 
Weymouth.——At Old Malton, William Henry 
Booker, esq. of Bradford, to Fearne, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Kinnear, esq. of Edin- 
burgh.——At Salford, the Rev. Robert Daniel. 
B.D. Vicar of Osbaldwick, to Margaret-Butler, 
elder dau. of James Shaw, esq.——At Great 
Malvero, Capt. Richard Strachey, Bengal Eng. 
to Caroline-Anne, only dau. of the Rev. G. D. 
Bowles.-—At Christchurch, the Rev. Robert 
Mascall Chamney, to Sarah-Bennett, dau. of 
John Bateman, esq. of Folkestone, 
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28. At St. George’s Middlesex, the Rev. 
Richard J. T. Thomas, M.A. Master and — 
lain of Bancroft’s Hospital, to Mary-Elizabet 
only dau. of the late Wm. Clark, esq. of Well- 
close square.——At Heavitree, Capt. Mansfield 
Turner, 20th Regt. to Marianne, youngest dau. 
cf the late Edward Archer, esq. of Trelaske, co. 
Cornwall.——At St. Clement’s, Cornwall, Fred. 
Close, esq. R.A. only son of the late Captain 
Charles Close, to Eliza-Crespigny, only dau. of 
Oct. Williams, esq. of Truro.——At Winches- 
ter, the Rev. J. W. Browne, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of J. H. Todd, esq.— At Cheltenham, the 
Rev. Charles Buller Stevenson, of West Court, 
Callan, co. Kilkenny, to Sarah-Sophia, dau. of 
the late Rev. William Mills, Rector of Shilling- 
ford, Berks.——At Brompton, London, Lewel- 
lyan Hatch Staples, esq. third son of the late 
Luke Staples, esq. of High-Fen, Wicken, to 
Ellen, second dau. of the late Wm. A 
esq.——At Plymouth, Charles Lewis Griffin, 
Lieut. 45th Regt. second son of the late Capt. 
C. W. G. Griffin, R.N. to Isabella-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Forrester, Lieut. 
R.N.——At Paddington, the Rev. Wm. J. Irons, 
D.D. Vicar of Brompton, to Sarah-Albinia- 
Louisa, youngest child of the late Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir Lancelot Shadwell.——At Brighton, 
John Coventry, esq. M.R.C.S. Eng. of Staines, 
to Juliet, youngest dau. of the late G. Lyndon, 
esq. barrister-at-law.——At Capel, Suff. Hume 
Nicholl, esq. 7th mp pte Guards, to Frances- 
Mary, younger dau. of Rev. J. Tweed, Rector of 
Capel and Wenham, Suffolk.— At St. Peter’s, 
Jersey, Francis Lysons Price, esq. son of Ralph 
Price, esq. of Sydenham, Kent, to Louisa- 
Georgina, second dau. of the late Chas. Buriton, 
esq. 4lst Regt. 

30. At Exeter, Poyntz Charles Byne, esq. 
son of the late Henry Byne, esq. of Satterleig 
house, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Captain 
Charlton, R. Art. 

Jan. 2. At Carleton Rode, Norfolk, the Rev. 
William V. Kitching, M.A. son of J. Kitching, 
esq. of Streatham, to Frances-Elizabeth, third 
dau. of the late Robert Bevan, esq. of Rougham 
rookery, Suffolk.——At Capel, Surrey, the Rev. 
William Orde Newnham, of Farnham, to Clara- 
Campbell, dau. of the late Andrew Wilson, esq. 
of Glasgow.——At Tor church, Devon, the Rev. 
R. C. Browne, son of Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Browne, to Caroline, eldest dau. of Arthur 
Carthew, esq.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Major Warre, only surviving son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Warre, C.B. to Georgiana- 
Emily, widow of Wm. Pitt Adams, esq. Chargé 
d’ Affaires to Peru, dau. of the late Robt. Lukin, 
esq.——At St. Pancras, George Robertson, esq. 
eldest son of the Hon. Lord Benholme, to Lucy- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. Charles Frazer, R.N. 
—At St. Pancras, the Rev. Joseph Kenworthy, 
Rector of Ackworth, Yorksh. to Maria, dau. of 
the late John Plowes, esq. of Endsleigh street. 
—At Lamport, the Rev. Charles Lyndhurst 
bay vg Vicar of St. Neot’s, youngest son of 
the late Right Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan and 
the ee Lady St. John, to Jane-Elizabeth- 
Anna, eldest dau. of Capt. Coote, of Hunting- 
don, Queen’s county ; also, Robert Barry Close, 
esq. second son of Henry Close, esq. of Newton 
— Dublin, to Augusta, eldest dau. of the 

ev. J. J. Vaughan, Rector of Gotham, Notts. 

3. At St. George’s Hanover square, Alfred- 
Murray, eldest son of Alfred Robinson, esq. of 
Orchard st. to Elizabeth. second dau. of the 
late Joseph Chitty, esq. jun.——At Battersea, 
Adolphus Frederick Govett, esq. of Egham, to 
Augusta, dau. of John R. Gilliat, esq. of Clap- 
ham common, Surrey.——At Alveston, Warw. 
Capt. Robert Tryon, R.N. to Lelia-Sophia, sixth 
dau. of the late Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart. of 
Newbold hall.—Charles Wm. Osborne, esq. 
of Rosnaree, co. Meath, to Elizabeth-Margaret , 
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eldest dau. of John Edwards, esq. of Knock- 
robin, co. Wicklow, grand-niece to the late 
Marquess of Rockingham. 

4, At Edinburgh, the Rt. Hon. Lord Massy, 
to Isabella, eldest dau. of the late Geo. More 
Nisbett, esq. of Cairnhill, Lanarkshire.——At 
Malvern, the Rev. John Garland, of Great 
Malvern, to Caroline.-Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Crowdie, esq. of Liverpool.—— 
At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Isaac Arthur 
D’ Olier, M.D. of Mile-end road, son of the late 
Rev. Rich. Henry D’Olier, to Elizabeth-Sarah, 
only dau. of James Bamford, esq. of Milk st. 
——At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the Rev. E. 
Quenby Ashby, M.A. Rector of Dunton, Bucks, 
to Ellen-Dorothea, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
E. H. Hoare, Vicar of Barkby, Leic.—At Did- 
brook, the Rev. Edward Dupré, youngest son 
of the'Rev. Thos. Dupré, Rector of Willoughby, 
Linc. to Marianne Westenra Gist, of Orton 
hall, Warwicksh. niece to the Earl of Rossmore. 
— At Taunton, Edwin Arnold, esq. of Univ. 
college, Oxford, to Catherine-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau.—and at the same time Henry Shield, ~. 
of Preston, co. Rutland, to Rachel-Shrapnel, 
second dau. of late Rev. Theophilus Biddulph, 
Incumbent of St. Matthew's, Bristol.——At 
Wellington, Somerset, the Rev. John Webber, 
Incumbent of Thorn St. Margaret, to Juliana- 
Anne, only surviving child of late John Gale, 
esq. of Augersleigh.—At Dublin, the Rev. 
Latham Coddington Warren, fourth son of the 
late R. Benson Warren, esq. serjeant-at-law, to 
Harriett, second dau. of the late J. H. David- 
son. esq. Physician in Ordinary to her Majesty 
for Scotland. ——'At St. James’s Paddington, 
John Craven Mansergh, esq. of Rock Savage, 
co. Cork, third son of the late John Southcote 
Mansergh, esq. of Greenane house, Tipperary. 
to Jane-Ann, only dau. of Major John Camp- 
bell, of Queen’s gardens, Hyde park.——At St. 
James’s Paddington, William Whitter, esq. of 
Worthing, Sussex, to Caroline, widow of Henry 
Thomas Parker, esq. 9th Lancers, and sister of 
Lady Hornby, of Little Green, Sussex.— At 
Plymouth, William Mould, esq. Lieut. R.N. to 
Elizabeth-Patrick, only dau. of Lieut. Scrym- 
gour, R.N.——At Masham, the Rev. J. A. 
Carter, Incum. of Healey, to Margaret-Crosby, 
third dau. of the late George Riddell, esq. of 
Berwick-on-Tweed.—— At Twyford, Hants, the 
Rev. Henry E. Miles, Incumbent of Rock and 
Rennington, Northumberland, to Sarah-Eliza, 
youngest dau. of Philip Dennis, esq. of Alnwick. 
——At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Right Rev. 
Hibbert Binney, D.D. Lord Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, to Mary, dau. of the Hon. Wm. Blowers 
Bliss, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
——At Clifton, the Rev. Alex. Colvin Ainslie, 
of Corfe, Som. to Catharine-Susan, eldest dau. 
of B. Peyton Sadler, esq. R.N. 

6. At St. James’s Piccadilly (by the Bishop 
of London), the Rt. Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, Bishop 
of Gibraltar, to Eleanor-Jane, dau. of Colonel 
Fraser, of Castle Fraser, N.B.——At St.James’s 
Paddington, Maurice James O’Connell, esq. 
eldest son of James O’Connell, esq. of Lake- 
view, Killarney,to Emily-Clunes, youngest dau. 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Richard O’Conor, K.C.H. 
—-At Steynton, Pemb. George Evans, esq. of 
London, to Jane-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
Richard Browne, esq. R.N. of Milford Haven. 
—At Wingfield, Berks, Edward Budd, esq. 
second son of Henry Budd, esq. of Russell sq. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Lieut. Mellish, late 
_ attached to the Quartermaster-Gen.’s departm. 

8. Neil Arnott, “5° M.D. of Bedford sq. to 
Marianne, widow of M. K. Knight, esq. sister 
of Jas. Hunt Holley, esq. of Burgh hall, Norf. 
— At Luton, Beds, Charles Addington Austin, 
esq. of Luton, to Dora, eldest dau. of late Rev. 
John Little, Vicar of Sundon-cum-Streatley. 
——At Forest of Dean, the Rey. Wm. Duckett, 
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Rector of St. Agnes, Nassau, to Charlotte, 
widow of D. White, esq. Civil Service, Madras, 
eldest dau. of S. Nicholls, esq. Ashley court, 
near Tiverton. 

9. At Kensington, the Rev. Thomas Law- 
rence, M.A. of Exeter coll. Oxford, to Rebecca, 
dau. of W. Harcourt, esq. LL.D. of Notting- 
hill.—_—At Kensington, the Rev. Jas. Thomson, 
M.A. Second Master of Christ’s Hospital, to 
Caroline-Olivia, elder dau. of John Merriman, 
esq.——At Wellesbourne, Warw. Capt. Edward 
Charles Ralph Sheldon, second son of the late 
E. Sheldon, esq. of Brailes house, Warw. to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
W. F. B. Loftus.——At Uppingham, the Rev. 
Frederick John Freeman, Curate of Ridlington, 
Rutland, to Mary-Cecilia, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Brown, esq.— At Stradbrooke, Suff. the Rev. 
George Voigt, B.A. Assistant-Master in King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, to Sarah-Ran- 
ney Millett, of Bradford, Yorksh.——At Bagby, 
Christopher James Davison Ingledew, esq. of 
Northallerton, son of the late Christoph. Ingle- 
dew, esq. solicitor, of Newcastle, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Eccles, esq. 
of Sowerby and Islebeck, Yorkshire. 

10. At Bath, Robert Peel Floyd, esq. Capt. 
Ist Devon Militia, son of Major-Gen. Sir Henr 
Floyd, Bart. to Jane-Caroline, relict of C. W. 
Montgomery, esq. of Dawlish.——At Rother- 
ham, Matthew Henry Abershon, esq. of the 
Holmes, to Sarah-Agnes, second dau. of Matt. 
Chambers, esq.——At Darley, Derb. the Rev. 
Edmund Donald Carr, only son of the Rev. E. 
Carr, Rector of Quatt Malvern, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. E. Carr, of the Out- 
woods.-— At Alphington, Hugh F. Pullen, esq. 
R.N. late Sec. to Rear-Adm. Seymour, Captain 
of the Baltic Fleet, to Mary-Ann-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Lieut. John Skinley, R.N,—— 
At Iver, Bucks, the Rev. Drummond Ash, 
second son of the late Rev. J. G. Ash, Inc. of 
Lodsworth, to Georgiana-Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. R. M. Bouitbee, Rector of 
Barnwell, Northamptonsh.——At Hull,the Rev. 
Henry West, B.A. Curate of Trinity church, 
Ripon, to Mary, eldest dau. of Captain John 
Hurst, of Hull. 

11. At Teddington, William-Horatio, only 
son of late Capt. J. Harfield, R.N. to Emma- 
Eliza, younger dau. of late Capt. Chris. West, 
R.N.; and, at same time, William Henry Hore 
West, Lieut. R.M. second son of the same Capt. 
West, to Ann-Maria-Seaward, only dau. of late 
Lieut. Lutman, R.N.——At Doncaster, Thos. 
Stannard Mac Adam, a Capt. 3rd West York 
Light Inf. eldest son of *hilip Mac Adam, esq. 
of Spring Hill, co. Clare, to Elizabeth-Chivers, 
dau. of the late J.S. Bower, esq. of Broxholme 
house, Doncastes.——At Stoke, Comm. Mac- 
leod Cockraft, late First Lieut. of Imperieuse, 
in the Baltic, to Mary-Adelaide, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Pretious, esq. store-receiver at Devon- 
port.——At Carshalton, Edw. James Daniell, 
esq. eldest son of Capt. E. M. Daniell, E.I.C.S, 
to Agnes. Maria, youngest dau. of the late J. 
Aitken, esq. of Hadley, Middx.——At Exeter, 
T. Wilson Caird, esq. of Exeter, to Harriett- 
Anne, only dau. of late Major Joseph Hutchi- 
son, 7th Royal Fusiliers.——At Kington St. 
Michael, Wilts, John Henry van Lennep, of 
Amsterdam, to Caroline-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. P. C. West, of the vicarage, King- 
ton St. Michael.—At Shaw-cum-Donnington, 
the Rey. Douglas B. Binney, of Wadham coll. 
Oxford, eldest son of the late John Binney, esq. 
R.N. to Alice, youngest dau. of the late Jer 
Bunny, esq. of Speen hill. —— At Fairfield, 
Liverpool, the Rev. Robert E, Sanderson, M.A. 
Head Master of St. Andrew’s college,'Bradfield, 
Berks, to Dorinthea-Phelps, youngest dau. of 
the late John Oldham, esq. of Pernambuco. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE Queen DowAGER or SARDINIA, 
THE QUEEN OF SARDINIA, 
AND THE DuKE or GENOA. 
The Court of Sardinia has been visited 
in succession, at very short intervals, with 
the loss of three of its most exalted mem- 


ers. 

On the 12th of January died, at Turin, 
her Majesty Maria Theresa, Queen dow- 
ager of Sardinia. She was born on the 
21st March, 1801, the eldest daughter of 
the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, by the Princess 
Mary of Naples. She was married in 
1817 to Charles Albert, then Prince of 
Savoy-Carignan, and afterwards King of 
Sardinia. He died Jan. 10, 18Y49 leaving 
issue two sons, Victor-Emmanuel, the 
present King, and Ferdinand, Duke of 
Genoa. 

Eight days after, on the 20th Jan. the 
walls of Turin beheld a second dead 
Queen. Her Majesty Maria Adelaide, 
wife of King Victor-Emmanuel, was born 
on the 3d June, 1822, the younger 
daughter of the Archduke Reinier of 
Austria, Viceroy of the kingdoms of Lom- 
bardy and Venice, by Maria-Elizabeth- 
Frances, daughter of Charles-Emmanuel 
Prince of Savoy-Carignan. She was con- 
sequently cousin by her mother to the 
King, to whom she was married on the 
12th April, 1842; and her husband as- 
cended the throne, on his father’s abdica- 
tion, March 23, 1849. She has left issue 
five sons and two daughters, having been 
confined of the youngest prince on the &th 
of January. Her death ensued from 
typhus fever. 

She had been born and bred in an at- 
mosphere of despotism and oppression to 
the Italians, and as a devoted member of 
that Church which, when she first entered 
Turin, had almost unlimited power at the 
Court of Charles Albert. But, called to 
share the constitutional throne of Victor- 
Emmanuel, she recognised no other tem- 
poral duties than those she owed to her 
husband and her adopted country. Neither 
Vienna nor Rome found in her the means 
or the opportunity of influencing the mind 
of the King. Her loyalty was frankly 
given to him and to his subjects, and from 
the legitimate and appropriate sphere of a 
queen consort she never sought to depart. 
In the crisis through which Piedmont has 
recently passed, this perfect appreciation 
of her position and responsibilities by the 
Queen was of inestimable value. It ba- 
nished from the palace that struggle of po- 


litical and ecclesiastical fears and passions 
which so frequently finds admission 
through female weakness; it saved the 
King from the insinuations and the in- 
trigues of retrograde statesmen, ghostly 
alarmists, and foreign Courts; and it dis- 
sociated the supposed interests and influ- 
ence of women in the most elevated situa- 
tions from those of arbitrary power, re- 
ligious intolerance, and priestly bigotry. 

In all the trials of the great changes 
now fairly inaugurated in Piedmont—for 
the time is past when Sardinia ought any 
longer to be the appeliation of this mo- 
narchy—the late queen is said to have 
been a constant source of comfort and 
support to Victor-Emmanuel; and she 
deserves to be remembered gratefully, not 
less for the affectionate graces and active 
virtues of her private, than for the just 
and temperate moderation of her public 
career. 

The death of the King’s younger bro- 
ther, Ferdinand Duke of Genoa, ensued 
on the 10th of February. He was born on 
the 16th Nov. 1822. In the wars of 1848 
and 1849 he greatly distinguished himself 
as commander of a division, and since the 
peace he has devoted himself to the im- 
provement of the artillery, of which he 
was general-commandant, giving up all his 
pay and allowances to the comforts and 
encouragement of his men. In April, 
1848, the Duke of Genoa was chosen by 
the National Assembly of Sicily for their 
constitutional monarch, but the offer was 
not accepted. In 1850 he married the 
Princess Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the 
present King of Saxony, by whom he has 
left two children, a son and a daughter. 
He was named Regent, in case of the 
King’s death before the Prince of Pied- 
mont should be of full age; it will now 
become the duty of Parliament to select a 
successor. His recent visit to England, 
when he was the bearer of an autograph 
letter from his brother to our Queen, 
made his amiable manners known to 
many in England, and his own impres- 
sions of his reception, and of everything 
he saw here, as expressed to his acquaint- 
ance on his return, were for us of the 
most flattering kind. 

It was originally intended that the 
Duke should command the auxiliary corps 
sent by the Piedmontese Government to 
the Crimea; but this plan was relin- 
quished on account of his declining health. 

The funeral of the Duke of Genoa took 
place on the 14th Feb, with all military 
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honours. Beloved by all who knew him, 
and honoured as an Italian patriot, he was 
accompanied to his last resting-place by 
nearly the whole population of Turin. 
Lievut.-Gen. Lorp Freperick 
FirzCiarence, G.C.H. 

Oct. 30. At Poorundhur, near Poonalh, 
after an illness of two days, aged 55, Lieut.- 
General Lord Frederick FitzClarence, 
G.C.H, Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, 
Colonel of the 36th Regiment, and Grand- 
Master of the Freemasons of Scotland: 
uncle to the Earl of Munster. 

Lord Frederick FitzClarence was born 
on the 9th Dec. 1799, the third son of 
H.R.H. William-Henry Duke of Clarence 
(afterwards King William the Fourth) by 
Mrs. Jordan. 

He entered the army in 1814. In 
18— he was the Lieutenant of the detach- 
ment sent to capture Thistlewood and his 
fellow conspirators in Cato-street. 

He attained the rank of Colonel on the 
6th May 1831; that of Major-General on 
the 23d Nov. 1841; and that of Lieut.- 
General on the 11th Nov. 1851. He was 
appointed to the command of the 36th 
Foot on the 23d July preceding the last 
date. 

Together with two of his brothers and 
three of his sisters he was raised to the 
rank and precedence of the child of a 
Marquess by royal warrant dated 24th 
May 1831. In the same year he was 
nominated a Grand Cross of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic order. 

In 1840 he was appointed Military 
Governor of Portsmouth, and it is ad- 
mitted that in that capacity he never had 
an equal. The Clarence Esplanade is a 
memorial of his government : and a monu- 
ment specially in his honour was set up on 
Southsea Common. 

In 1852 he was appointed Commander- 
in-chief at Bombay, where he assumed the 
command on the 22d Noy. in that year. 
Sir William Gomm, the Commander-in- 
chief of the Indian army, in announcing 
his Lordship’s death, remarks that ‘* The 
zealous and unremitting exertions of the 
lamented deceased for the introduction of 
improvement into every branch of the mili- 
tary service are well-known to the army at 
large—to none more intimately than to 
the Commander-in-chief himself—and Sir 
William Gomm feels confident that the 
premature loss of this distinguished gene- 
ral officer and soldier’s friend will be gene- 
rally felt by every portion of both services 
in India, as it will assuredly be by the 
chief of the army and the whole service at 
home.’” 

‘* Although (remarks the Times) he had 
never seen active service, Lord Frederick 


Fitz-Clarence always took a warm interest 
in his profession, and the benefits of his 
military administration of the Portsmouth 
district, and of the Bombay presidency, 
have been sensibly felt by those under his 
command.” 

Lord Frederick FitzClarence married, 
on the 19th May 1821, Lady Augusta 
Boyle, third daughter of George fourth 
Earl of Glasgow; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue an only 
daughter, Augusta-Georgiana- Frederica, 
born in 1824, and unmarried. 

His body, having been embalmed, was 
landed on the 13th Nov. at Bombay, 
where it was received with due honours by 
the authorities, his nephew the Hon. 
Lucius Cary, Master of Falkland, acting 
as chief mourner. On the 24th it was re- 
embarked for England, accompanied by his 
widow and daughter. On the arrival of 
the ship at Southampton, on the 22nd 
January, the remains of the deceased were 
received at the quay by Lord Adolphus 
FitzClarence, the Earl of Falkland, the 
Hon. Mr. Boyle, and a deputation of re- 
spect from Portsmouth, consisting of Dr. 
Rolph, and Messrs. Emmanuel, Hollings- 
worth, and Simpson. They were subse- 
quently conveyed for interment to Etal in 
Northumberland, where his Lordship had 
purchased an estate. 

Baroness Basset. 

Jan, 22. At Tehidy Park, Cornwall, 
in her 74th year, the Right Hon. Frances 
Basset, Baroness Basset of Stratton, co. 
Cornwall. 

Sir Francis Basset, of Tehidy in Corn- 
wall, the father of this lady, was one of 
the most active and distinguished gentle- 
men of the West of England, and after 
serving for some years in the House of 
Commons, was raised to the peerage in 
June 1796, by the title of Lord de Dun- 
stanville. As he had no male heir, in 
November of the following year he re- 
ceived a second barony, the remainder of 
which (in failure of male issue) was limited 
to his only daughter, the lady now de- 
ceased; whose mother was Frances-Su- 
sanna, daughter and co-heir of John Hip- 
pisley Coxe, esq. of Stone Easton, co. 
Somerset. Lord de Dunstanville subse- 
quently married a daughter of the late Sir 
William Lemon, Bart., and she still sur- 
vives as Lady de Dunstanville, but he had 
no further issue, and on his death in 1835, 
(when a memoir of him appeared in our 
Vol. 111. N.S. p. 655,) the barony of Bas- 
set devolved on his daughter. 

As her ladyship remained unmarried, 
the peerage has now become extinct. 

The charities of Lady Basset will be 
much missed by the poor throughout the 
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western division of Cornwall, and by the 
several charitable and public institutions 
of the county. 

Her large estates devolve to the eldest 
son of her cousin, the late Mr. Francis 
Basset. He is at present about eighteen 
years of age. 


GENERAL THE Hon. T. E. Capen. 

Feb. 3. In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, in his 85th year, General the Hon. 
Thomas Edward Capel; uncle to the Earl 
of Essex. 

He was born on the 24th March 1770, 
thethird son of William-Anne-Holles fourth 
Earl of Essex, by his second wife Harriett, 
daughter of Colonel Thomas Bladen; and 
was brother to the late Hon. and Rev. 
William Robert Capel, Vicar of Watford,* 
who died just two months before him; and 
to the late Admiral Sir Thomas Bladen 
Capel, G.C.B. who died in March 1853. 

General Capel was appointed Lieutenant 
and Captain in the Ist Foot Guards Oct. 4, 
1795; Captain and Lieut.-Colonel June 22, 
1803. He served in the campaign in Flan- 
ders under H.R.H. the Duke of York; 
and in 18)1 was Assistant Adjutant-gene- 
ral at Cadiz. He was made Colonel in the 
Army 1812, Major-General 1814, Lieut.- 
General 1830, and General 1846. 

He was unmarried. 


Gen. THE Hon. Str P. Stuart. 

Feb. 7. At his seat, Eaglescairnie, co. 
Haddington, aged 78, General the Hon. 
Sir Patrick Stuart, G.C.M.G., Colonel of 
the 44th Regiment, a Deputy Lieutenant 
of East Lothian, a Director extraordinary 
of the Bank of Scotland, and a Director 
of the Royal Academy of Scotland: uncle 
to Lord Blantyre. 

He was born on the 10th June, 1777, the 
second son of Alexander tenth Lord Blan- 
tyre, by Catharine, eldest daughter and 
heir of Patrick Lindsay, esq. of Eagles- 
cairnie, and Margaret daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Haliburton of the same place, 
au ancient branch of the noble family of 
Haliburton lords of Dirleton. 

_ He was appointed Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant in the 2d Life Guards, June 6, 
1794; Captain in the 27th Light Dragoons, 
April 12, 1796 ; and Major in the 96th 
Foot, Feb. 1, 1802. On the 25th of Sept. 
1806 he became Lieut.-Colonel in the 19th 
Foot, with which he served in the East 
Indies. He attained the rank of Colonel 


* This gentleman was whole-brother to 
the subject of the present notice. In the 
paragraph recording his death in our last 
number, p.215, he was inadvertently stated 
to have been a son of the Earl's first mar- 
riage. 

Gent, Mag, Vor, XLIII. 


in the army June 4, 1814; and exchanged 
to the 15th Foot Nov. 2, 1815. On the 
24th March, 1816, he was appointed In- 
specting Field-officer of Militia in the 
Tonian isles, which situation he held for 
some years. On the 19th July, 1821, he 
became a Major-General. In 1830 he 
had the command of the forces in Scot- 
land. On the 10th Jan. 1837 he attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General, and on the 
26th Sept. following he became one of the 
Colonels Commandant of the 60th Rifles. 
From that corps he was removed to the 
command of the 44th Regiment in 1843. 
In that year, by patent dated June 14, he 
was appointed Governor of Malta, which 
post he retained until Oct. 1847. He was 
in consequence nominated a Grand Cross 
of the Ionian order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

Sir Patrick Stuart attained the full rank 
of General in 1851. 

He married on the 20th July, 1810, 
Catharine-Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
the late Hon. John Rodney, (and sister to 
Fanny-Mary, now dowager Lady Blantyre, 
who became the wife of his elder brother 
in 1813,) and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue three sons and six daugh- 
ters: 1. Alexander Charles Stuart, esq. 
who married in 1850 the Hon. Elizabeth 
Frederica Lennox, late Maid of Honour to 
her Majesty, second daughter of Lord 
John George Lennox; 2. Louisa, married 
in 1848 to the Right Rev. George Tom- 
linson, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar, and died 
in 1850; 3. Catharine-Margaret, married 
in 1849 to Capt. Bryan Holme Holme, of 
Paull Holme, co. York; 4. Jane-Frances, 
married in 1845 to the Hon. George Grey, 
Capt. R.N.,brother to Earl Grey; 5. Mary- 
Janet; 6. George; 7. Emily-Henrietta ; 
8. Helen-Elizabeth, and, 9. Patrick- 
Lindesay. 


Cart. Hon. Georce Horr, R.N. 

Nov. 14. At Hall House, Hawkhurst, 
Kent, aged 43, the Hon. George Hope, 
Captain R.N. 

He was born on the 12th April, 1811, 
the fifth son of General Sir John Hope, 
K.B. afterwards fourth Earl of Hopetoun, 
by his second wife Louisa Dorothea, third 
daughter of Sir John Wedderdurn, Bart. 

He entered the Navy April 1, 1824, and 
obtained his first commission Nov. 20, 
1830. From that date to Sept. 1834 he 
served in the Acteon 26, on the Mediter- 
ranean station. In 1836 he was appointed 
successively to the Bellerophon 80, In- 
constant 36, and Fly 18; and in the last 
he served for nearly four years in South 
America ; after which he was made Com- 
mander, Oct. 26, 1840. On the 18th 
March, 1843, he was appointed to the 
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Sappho 16, on the Cape station, where he 
continued until within a short time of his 
promotion to Post Captain, July 24, 1845. 
Captain Hope married, April 29, 1847, 
the Hon. Aune Carmichael Napier, Maid 
of Honour to Her Majesty, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Napier; but by that 
lady, who survives him, he had no issue. 


Gen. THE Hon. A. P. Upton, C.B. 

Jan, 22. At Brighton, in his78th year, 
General the Hon. Arthur Percy Upton, 
Equerry to H.R... the Duchess of Kent, 
a Companion of the Bath and Knight of 
Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, uncle to 
Lord Viscount Templetown. 

He was born on the 13th June, 1777, 
the third and youngest son of Clotworthy, 
the first Lord Templetown, by Elizabeth, 
sister to Sir Edward Boughton, Bart. 

He entered the Coldstream Guards as 
Ensign on the 28th April, 1793, and in 
the: following year joined the Duke of 
York’s forces in Holland, where he went 
through the ensuing winter campaign. In 
1799 he was appointed aide-de-camp to Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and took part in the 
operations on the landing near the Helder. 
In May, 1807, he became Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army, and Captain and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel in the first Foot Guards. He was in 
the Walcheren expedition, and assisted in 
the siege of Flushing. From 1811 to 1812 
he served at Cadiz, and from 1812 to the 
close of the war in 1814, in the Duke of 
Wellington’s army, on the Quartermaster- 
general’s staff. He attained the rank of 
Colonel in the army, June 4, 1814, and 
became First Major in the Grenadier 
Guards on the 25th of the following 
month. In1815 he was employed as Mili- 
tary Correspondent with the Bavarian 
army, and was present with it in its various 
operations. In acknowledgment of his 
service whilst so engaged, and especially 
at the passage of the Saare, on the 23rd 
June, 1815, he received the order of Maxi- 
milian Joseph. He also received the gold 
medal and one clasp for Vittoria and the 
Nive; and the silver war medal with one 
clasp for Nivelle. 

He attained the rank of Major-General 
in 1821, of Lieut.-General in 1837, and 
the full rank of General in 1851. 

General Upton was unmarried. 

Rr. Hon. Sir T. F. Lewis, Barr. 

Jan. 22. At Harpton, Radnorshire, 
aged 74, the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Frankland Lewis, a Privy Councillor and 
M.P. for the Radnor district of boroughs, 
and Chairman of the Economic Life As- 
surance Company. 

He was born in London on the l4th 
May 1780: and was the only son of John 


Lewis, esq. of Harpton Court, by his 
second wife Anne, second daughter of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart. 
(afterwards married to the Rev. Robert 
Hare, of Hurstmonceux.) 

He was educated at Eton, and at Christ 
church, Oxford, but did not take a degrce. 

From 1806 until the close of the war he 
was Lieut.-Col. of the Radnorshire Militia. 

He was first returned to parliament in 
1812 for the borough of Beaumaris, which 
he represented in three parliaments, until 
the dissolution of 1826. He was then 
elected for Ennis, but in Feb. 1828 re- 
signed to stand for Radnorshire, for which 
county he was also elected without oppo- 
sition, and again in 1830, 1831, and 
1832. At the dissolution of 1835 he re- 
tired, having become Chairman of the 
Poor Law Commission. In 1847 he re- 
turned to parliament as member for the 
Radnor district of boroughs, which he con- 
tinued to represent until his decease. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis was for many years 
an active servant of the public. In 1821 
he was a commissioner of inquiry into the 
Irish revenue, and from 1822 to 1825 a 
commissioner of inquiry into the revenue 
of Great Britain and Ireland. From 1825 
to 1828 he was first commissioner of 
inquiry into education in Ireland. On 
the 4th Sept. 1827 he was appointed Joint 
Secretary of the Treasury; and on the 
formation of the Duke of Wellington’s ad- 
ministration in the following February he 
became Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, on which occasion he was sworn 
a Privy Councillor, but was succeeded by 
Mr, Courtenay in May following. On the 
25th Feb. 1830 he was made Treasurer of 
the Navy, which office he retained until 
the following December. 

From 1834 until 1839 he acted as 
chairman of the Poor Law Commission. 
Lastly, in 1843, he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
outrages of the Rebecca rioters in Wales. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated June 27, 1846. 

Sir Frankland Lewis was twice married: 
first, on the 10th March 1805, to Harriet 
fourth daughter of Sir George Cornewall, 
of Moccas Court, co. Hereford, Bart. 
She died in 1838, having had issue two 
sons, 1, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
who has succeeded to the title ; and 2. the 
Rey. Gilbert Frankland Lewis, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Gladestry, co. Radnor, and Mon- 
nington on the Wye, and a Prebendary of 
Hereford ; who married in 1843 Jane, 
eldest daughter of Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
Bart. and has issue. 

Sir T. Frankland Lewis married, se- 
condly, in 1839, Mary Anne, only surviving 
daughter of the late John Ashton, esq. 
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The present Baronet was born in 1806, 
and married in 1844 Lady Maria Theresa, 
widow of Thomas Henry Lister, esq. and 
sister to the Earl of Clarendon, but has no 
issue. He has filled many official situations, 
and lastly that of financial secretary to the 
Treasury. He is the present Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review ; and has been elected 
to succeed his father as Member for the 
Radnor district of boroughs. 

Rev. Str Tuomas Gery Cuttum, Bart. 

Jan. 28. At Hardwick House, near 
Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 77, the Rev. Sir 
Thomas Gery Cullum, the eighth Baronet, 
of Hawsted, co. Suffolk (1660). 

The family of Cullum, the ancestry of 
which is traced to Walter Cullum, of 
Thorndon, in Suffolk, whose will was 
proved in 1454, was raised to the dignity 
of the Baronetage shortly after the Resto- 
ration in the person of Sir Thomas Cullum, 
alderman of London, who had married 
Mary, one of the four daughters and co- 
heiresses of Nicholas Crispe, of London, 
merchant, and cousin to Sir Nicholas 
Crispe, the celebrated loyalist. Sir John 
Cullum, the fifth Baronet, by Susanna, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Thomas 
Gery, Knt., Master in Chancery, had issue, 
with other children, the Rev. Sir John 
Cullum, his successor, Fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies, and the author 
of a very excellent History of his own 
parish which has passed through two 
editions, and Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, 
the seventh Baronet, Fellow of the Royal, 
Antiquarian, and Linnean Societies, who 
died in 1831, in his ninetieth year, and 
has a memoir in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for that year. By Mary, daughter 
and at length heir of Robert Hanson, esq. 
of Normanton, co. York, he was the father 
of two sons, the Baronet now deceased, 
and John Palmer Cullum, esq. Bath King 
of Arms, who died in 1829 

Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, the late and 
last Baronet of his family, was born in 
Bury St. Edmund’s, in October, 1777. 
He was educated at Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1799, 
M.A. 1802. In 1801 he was presented 
by John Vernon, esq., to the rectory of 
Knoddishall in Suffolk, a small and retired 
village situated near to Aldborough. 

After succeeding his father in Sept. 
1831, he relinquished his church prefer- 
ment, and employed his large fortune in 
rebuilding and embellishing his mansion 
at Hardwick, in adding to the valuable 
library which had been formed by his pre- 
decessors, and in the pursuits of botany 
and horticulture. 

Sir Thomas Cullum had travelled much 
in most parts of Europe, and had passed 
several winters in Italy, where he imbibed 
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a taste for the fine arts in their various 
branches; and acquired such a knowledge, 
from the boundless stores of excellence 
presented in that favoured country, as it 
would be hopeless elsewhere to expect to 
gain. This acquaintance with what was 
excellent abroad, was accompanied with a 
deep interest in the progress of art in his 
own country, and was shown by the liberal 
and enlightened patronage which he be- 
stowed on those who pursued it with me- 
rited success; regarding it not only as 
adding by a transient gratification to the 
refined enjoyments of private life, but with 
just feelings of its national importance and 
its practical influence in the improvement 
and elevation of the public mind. 

In the cultivation of his fine estates he 
paid particular attention to the forma- 
tion and care of his woods, and to the 
plantation of various kinds of trees suited 
to the soil and scenery; and this he under- 
stood with the accuracy of professional 
science, as was fully testified by the flou- 
rishing state and luxuriance of the timber 
at Hardwick and Hawsted. Sir T. Cullum 
had the satisfaction, which comparatively 
few can hope to enjoy, of contemplating 
the full success of his operations as a 
planter, and of seeing his young groves of 
saplings attain the size of ornamental 
timber; while in his beautifully decorated 
garden the marks of a careful and judicious 
hand might be traced in the selection of nu- 
merous and rare specimens of foreign trees 
and shrubs, distributed with taste, and with 
that discrimination which manifested at 
onceascientific knowledge of their qualities 
and habits, and of the picturesque effects 
they were intended hereafter to produce. 

* The loss of the deceased Baronet will 
be much felt in the society of the neigh- 
bourhood, in which his great courtesy and 
liberal hospitality were highly appreciated; 
and the trade and industry of the town 
have largely benefited by the extensive 
works and constant employment afforded 
by the gardens and grounds at Hardwick, 
whilst the inhabitants at large gratefully 
remember the kind and courteous recep- 
tion which on various occasions they ex- 
perienced.””—Bury Post. 

Sir Thomas was twice married: first, 
on the 27th August, 1805, to Mary-Anne, 
only child of Henry Eggers, esq. of Wood- 
ford, Essex, who died on the 29th Jan. 
1830; and secondly, on the 30th April, 
1832, to Miss Flood, of Kingstown, co. 
Dublin, who survives him. By the former 
lady he had. an only child, Susanna-Are- 
thusa, married on the 23d Feb. 1832, to 
the Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, of 
Theberton, Suffolk, formerly Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and now 
M.P. for Manchester. 

The remains of the deceased Baronet 
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were interred in the family vault, in Haw- 
sted Church, on Saturday, the 3rd Feb. 
The procession left Hardwick House at 
three o’clock, consisting of the tenantry, 
the hearse, and six mourning coaches. The 
Right Hon. T. M. Gibson and Mrs. Gib- 
son, Mr. Gibson, jun., and Mr. Flood 
(brother to Lady Cullum) were the chief 
mourners ; the Rev. Dr. Jenkin, the Rev. 
F. Cheere, Mr. and Mrs. Brooke, Sir 
John Walsham, the Hon. and Rev. E. 
Pellew ; the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, Dr. Pro- 
bart, Mr. Bird, the Rev. G. Cheere, Mr. 
John Greene, and Mr. Day, being in the 
succeeding coaches. The carriages of Sir 
Thomas Gage, Mr. Oakes, Mr. Mills, and 
Dr. Donaldson, and others followed, and 
the service was performed by the Rev. 
William Collett, Rector of Hawsted. 


Sir Joun Boyp, Bart. 

Jan. 19. At Boulogne, aged 68, Sir 
John Boyd, the third Baronet (1775), of 
Danson, co Kent. 

He was born on the 5th June, 1786, the 
eldest son of Sir John the second Baronet 
by Margaret fifth daughter of the Right 
Hon. Thomas Harley, son of Edward 
third Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father, May 30, 1815. 

He married, Sept. 22, 1818, Harriett, 
second daughter of Hugh Boyd, of Bally- 
castle, co. Antrim, esq., and had issue two 
sons, Sir John Augustus Hugh Boyd, his 
successor ; Frederick, born in 1820; and 
one daughter, Henrietta, married to Lieut.- 
Colonel Brook Taylor. 

The present Baronet was born in 1819, 
and married in 1850 Honora-Mary, third 
daughter of the late Charles B. Calmady, 
esq., of Langdon hall, co. Devon, by whom 
he has issue. 


Str Grorce WomBwett, Barr. 

Jan. 14. In George street, Hanover- 
square, in his 63d year, Sir George Womb- 
well, the third Baronet (1778), of Womb- 
well, co. York. 

He was born in George-street, Hanover- 
square, on the 13th April, 1792, the eldest 
son of Sir George the second Baronet, by 
the Lady Anne Bellasyse, danghter of 
Henry fifth Viscount and second and last 
Earl Fauconberg, by Charlotte, sister to 
Peniston Lamb, Viscount Melbourne. 
He succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father Oct. 28, 1846. 

Like his predecessor (of whom a me- 
moir will be found in our vol. XXVII. p. 
83,) Sir George was chiefly known as a 
leader in the circles of fashion; and as the 
owner of race-horses. He took no part in 
public business. 

His death occurred without the least 
warning. He had retired to bed in appa- 


rent good health and spirits; and in the 
morning was found a corpse, and it was 
supposed that he had been dead for at 
least three hours before the discovery was 
made. At a coroner’s inquest his death 
was found to have resulted from disease of 
the heart. 

He married, June 23, 1824, Georgina, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Orby Hunter, esq. of Crowland abbey, co. 
Lincoln ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue four sons. Sir George 
Orby Wombwell, his successor, is a Lieu- 
tenant in the 17th Lancers, having been 
recently promoted for his gallantry in the 
memorable cavalry charge at the battle of 
Balaklava, when he had his horse killed 
under him and was taken prisoner by a 
Russian trooper, and while being carried 
off the field succeeded in unhorsing his 
captor, and then, rapidly mounting the 
horse of the Russian soldier, made his 
escape back to his comrades, by whom he 
was loudly and heartily commended for his 
bravery. His next brother, Lieut. Adol- 
phus Aleck Wombwell, of the 62d Foot, is 
also serving in the Crimea. 

There is a very characteristic portrait of 
Sir George Wombwell by the late Count 
d’Orsay. 

His body was deposited in the family 
vault in Coxwold church, Yorkshire, on the 
24th Jan. In the first coach was Mr. H. 
Wombwell, his third son, as chief mourner, 
Mr. Charles and Mr. John Wombwell, 
two other relatives, and the Rev. G. Scott, 
The second coach contained Lord Adol- 
phus FitzClarence, an intimate friend of 
the deceased, and one of his executors ; 
Mr. Cookney, the family solicitor, and 
the other executor; Mr. Fuller, his town 
surgeon; and Mr. Henry Scott, Sir 
George’s land-agent. The third coach 
contained domestics. ‘The Rev. George 
Scott performed the service, and not less 
than 2,000 were present. It is remark- 
able that Earl Fauconberg, the deceased’s 
grandfather, died suddenly in a fit, and 
was buried about 53 years agoin the same 
vault, which has remained closed during 
that long period. 

Rev. Sir Georce Srracey, Bart. 

Dec. 27. At Thorpe, next Norwich, aged 
84, the Rev. Sir George Stracey, M.A. 
the third Baronet (1818), Rector of Rack- 
heath, Norfolk. 

He was born at Madras in Dec. 1770, 
the third son of Sir Edward the first Baro- 
net, by his first wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Richard Lathom, esq. and widow of 
John Williamson, esq. He was educated 
at Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1797, M.A. 1822. He 
was presented by his father to the rectory 
of Rackheath in 1797. 
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He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his eldest brother, July 14, 1851. 

He married, in Marcly 1814, Sophia- 
Anne, youngest daughter of Edmund 
Mapes, esq. of Rollesby hall, Norfolk, and 
by that lady, who is deceased, he had issue 
two daughters, Sophia, married in 1839 to 
Henry Brydges Clarke, esq. second son of 
the late T. T. Clarke, esq. of Swakeley’s, 
Middlesex, and has issue ; and Charlotte- 
Brooksbank, married in 1851 to Berkeley 
Augustus Macdonald Macpherson, esq. 
only son of the late Major Macpherson, 
of Pitmeen, Inverness, by Lady Barton, 
his wife. 

Sir George is succeeded in the title by 
his next brother, now Sir Josias Henry 
Stracey, recently resident at Bognor. He 
married in 1800 Diana, eldest daughter of 
David Scott, esq. of Duninald, co. Mont- 
rose, late M.P. for co. Forfar, and has a 
numerous family. 


Gen. Str ANDREw F. BARNARD, G.C.B. 

Jan. 17. At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
in his 82d year, General Sir Andrew Fran- 
cis Barnard, G.C.B., and G.C.H., Lieut.- 
Governor of that establishment, and Colo- 
nel of the 1st Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

Sir Andrew was born at Fahan, co. 
Donegal, in 1773. Hewas son of the Rev. 


Dr. Henry Barnard, of Bovagh, co. Lon- 
donderry (second son of William Lord 
Bishop of Derry, and brother to Thomas 


Lord Bishop of Limerick,) by Mary 
daughter of Stratford Canning, of Bo- 
vagh, esq. 

He entered the army, as Ensign of the 
90th Foot, in 1794 ; served at St. Domingo 
from April to Aug. 1795, and accompanied 
the expedition under Gen. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby to the West Indies, and was at the 
reduction of Morne Fortunée. In 1799 
he accompanied the expedition to the 
Helder, and was present in the actions of 
27th August, 10th September, and 2nd and 
6th October. He subsequently took part 
in the gallant struggle in the Peninsula, 
and was engaged at Barossa, where he was 
severely wounded, Ciudad Rodrigo, Bada- 
joz, the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria, 
Nivelle, where he was again severely 
wounded, Orthes, and Toulouse. During 
the last four years of the war in the Penin- 
sula he commanded the Ist battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade. Sir Andrew was in the 
receipt of the gold cross and four clasps 
for his services in Portugal and Spain. 
He afterwards shared the dangers and 
glories of the campaign of 1815, and was 
slightly wounded at Waterloo. On that 
occasion he received the Russian order of 
St. George, and the Austrian order of 
Maria Theresa. His great captain, the 
Duke of Wellington, had such a high 


opinion of his military services, that, on the 
capitulation of Paris, he was appointed 
commandant of the British division oc- 
cupying the French capital. In 1821 
King George IV. appointed him a Groom 
of the Bedchamber, and in 1826 he was 
made Equerry to his Majesty. On theac- 
cession of William 1V., he became Clerk 
Marshal in the royal household, and for 
many years, indeed up to her Majesty’s 
decease, he was Clerk Marshal to Queen 
Adelaide. 

Sir Andrew was appointed Colonel of 
the Ist battalion of the Rifle Brigade on 
the 25th August, 1822, and on the death 
of General Sir George Anson, he was se- 
lected by the Duke of Wellington to be- 
come the Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, which appointment he received on 
the 26th Nov. 1849. He attained the full 
rank of General in 1851. He was nomi- 
nated a Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order in 1834, and aGrand Cross 
of the Bath in 1840. He had the hono- 
rary degree of M.A. conferred on him by 
the University of Cambridge in 1842, and 
was a Governor of the Royal Academy of 
Music, of which institution he was one of 
the early promoters. 

The body*of Sir Andrew Barnard was 
interred at Chelsea. Previous to the fu- 
neral, the pensioners asked permission to 
visit his remains, and it was granted, but 
only to those who had served with the 
gallant general. After they had left the 
room, it was found that the coffin was 
covered with laurel leaves, each man having, 
unobserved, brought one in to strew upon 
the remains of their venerated chief. 

His funeral took place on the 22d Jan. 
General Viscount Hardinge, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the other mourners 
and friends of the deceased, assembled at 
the college at 10 o’clock. The whole of 
the pensioners formed a line from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s resid to the chapel, 
through which the funeral procession 
moved. The body of the deceased was 
followed by the chief mourners,—Briga- 
dier-General Crauford, Mr. Stewart Bruce, 
Mr. Cockerell, and Sir Hervey Bruce. 
Next followed General Viscount Hardinge, 
Lieut.-General Brotherton, Lieut.-General 
Lord Sandys, Major-General Yorke, Lieut.- 
General Sir Charles Smith, Colonel Hamil- 
ton, the Hon. George O'Callaghan, and Mr. 
Lyon. The other mourners in the proces- 
sion were 16 pensioners of the Rifles who 
had fought under the gallant deceased. 
At the chapel the prayers were read by the 
Rev. George Mathias, chaplain of the hos- 
pital, at the conclusion of which the old 
pensioners again lined the way to the bu- 
rial-ground, and on reaching the place of 
interment, adjoining the graves of General 
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Sir E. Paget, General Dundas, &c., the 
funeral service was concluded. With the 
exception of a few legacies, the bulk of Sir 
Andrew's property is left to Major-General 
Barnard, his nephew, recently gone to the 
Crimea. 

Genera HAameErrTon, C.B. 

Jan. 27. At Orchardstown House, near 
Clonmel, aged 77, General John Millet 
Hamerton, C.B., Colonel of the 55th Re- 
giment. 

Gen. Hamerton was appointed Ensign in 
the 44th Regiment 31st Oct. 1792, and 
Lieutenant the 31st Jan. 1794. He served 
under the command of H.R.H. the Duke 

-of York on the Continent in 1794. He em- 
barked for the West Indies in the latter 
part of 1795, under the command of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and assisted at the 
capture of the island of St. Lucia in 1796. 
He was appointed Captain on the 28th Oct. 
1796. In 1797 he returned to England with 
the regiment, and in Oct. 1798 he embarked 
for Gibraltar, where he continued until the 
expedition to Egypt, with which he served. 
He returned to England in 1802; was ap- 
pointed Major in the 44th Regiment the 
15th June, 1804, and served in Guernsey, 
Malta, and Sicily. He was appointed 


Lieut.-Colonel by brevet the 4th June, 


1811. He served in Spain, and com- 
manded the Ist Battalion of the 44th Regi- 
ment. He was appointed Lieut.-Colonel 
of that corps the 3lst March, 1814. He 
served also in the Netherlands and France, 
where he commanded the 2d battalion of 
the 44th Regiment; and at Waterloo he 
particularly distinguished himselfin check- 
ing a sudden charge of French lancers (as 
related in Siborne’s History of the War, 
vol. i. p. 119). He was afterwards left 
for dead on the field of Waterloo, having 
received several severe wounds in the 
head and thigh. Owing to the attachment 
of a faithful non-commissioned officer, 
Sergeant Ryan, who brought his wounded 
and insensible commander under the care 
of skilful medical treatment, he slowly re- 
covered, and with his devoted follower re- 
turned to his native country. Shortly 
after he was nominated a Companion of 
the Bath. He was placed on half-pay on 
the reduction of the 2d Battalion on the 
24th Jan. 1816. 

He was promoted to the rank of Colonel 
in 1825, to Major-General 1837, and to 
Lieut.-General 1846, and received the 
command of the 55th Regiment on the 
17th Dec. 1848. 

Asa country gentleman, General Hamer- 
ton was held in the highest estimation. 
Since the death of his brother, Matthew 
Hamerton, esq. he resided with his family 
altogether in the county of Tipperary, and 


by his kind and courteous disposition, and 
his uniform generosity, he endeared him- 
self to all with whom he became connected 
as a landed proprietor. His remains were 
interred in the family vault at Rathronan. 

General Hamerton married Mrs. Hen- 
nessy, née Sullivan, who survives him, and 
had issue three sons and three daughters. 
The former were John, and Albert, who 
are both deceased, and Matthew, now 
about sixteen years of age. The daughters 
were, Charlotte, Susannah, and Georgiana, 
of whom the second is deceased. 
Rear-Apm. Sir Ricu. O’Conor, K.C.H. 

Jan. 10. At Westbourne-terrace, Hyde 
Park, Rear-Admiral Sir Richard O’Conor, 
Knt. and K.C.H. 

He was born at Marble Hill, co. Cork, 
and was the second son of the late Sir 
Patrick O’Conor, of Cork, by the daugh- 
ter of John Therry, esq. of Castle Therry, 
in the same county. 

He entered the Navy in Sept. 1798, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Dryad 
36, Capt. Lord Amelius Beauclerk, em- 
ployed on the Cork station; where, in 
1799, he removed to the Doris 36, Capt. 
Lord Ranelagh. In 1801 he again joined 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk as midshipman, 
on board the Fortunée frigate, attached 
to the Channel fleet, with which he con- 
tinued to serve until August, 1805, in the 
Plantagenet and Majestic 74’s, and Hi- 
bernia 110. He was then nominated Sub- 
Lieutenant of the Attack gun-brig; and 
on the Ist Feb. 1806, was made full Lieu- 
tenant into the Confiance sloop. “He 
further served in the Royal William, flag- 
ship of Admiral Montagu at Spithead ; in 
the Thalia 36, on the Guernsey station, 
and for two years as flag-Lieutenant to 
Sir Edmund Nagle in the Ardent 74. On 
the 17th Aug. 1610 he was promoted to 
the rank of Commander. During 1813 
he superintended the naval yards on the 
Canadian lakes ; and on the 6th May, 1814, 
was flag-Captain to Comm. Sir J. L. Yeo 
at the capture of Oswego, where he had 
the direction of the boats and gun-vessels 
employed in landing the troops. He was 
advanced to post-rank on the 16th Aug. 
following, and in 1815 returned home. 
He was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic order on the 
25th Jan. 1836, and knighted on the same 
occasion by King William the Fourth. On 
the Ist Oct. 1846 he accepted retired rank 
as a Captain, but in 1850 was promoted 
to be a retired Rear-Admiral. 

He married Hannah, daughter and co- 
heir of John Ross, esq. an eminent mer- 
chant and East India Director; and by 
that lady he had issue one son, an officer 
in the East India Company’s service, and 
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three daughters, the eldest of whom is 
married to a Swiss nobleman, and the 
youngest, Mary-Clunes, was married, only 
four days before her father’s death, to 
Maurice James O’Connell, esq. eldest son 
of James O'Connell, esq. of Lakeview, 
Killarney. 


Rear-Apm. Sir Joun Hit. 

Jan. 20. At Walmer Lodge, Deal, aged 
81, Rear-Admiral Sir John Hill, Knt. 

He entered the navy Sept. 25, 1781, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Infernal 
bomb, Capt. James Alms. In April 1783 
he joined the Nautilus sloop, stationed off 
Newfoundland; and he subsequently served 
as midshipman and master’s-mate on board 
the Goliath and Bedford 74’s and Porcu- 
pine 24 in the Channel and West Indies. 
He was made Lieutenant in July 1794, and 
was appointed to the Invincible 74; in 
1795 to the Juste 80, both commanded by 
Capt. the Hon. T. Pakenham, on the 
Channel station, and in 1797 to the Re- 
pulse 64. He then joined the Princess 
Royal 98, bearing the flag in the Mediter- 
ranean of Sir James Orde, with whom he 
served until transferred in May 1798 to 
the Minotaur 74, Capt. Thomas Louis. 
In that ship he was engaged in the victory 
of the Nile, and-for his conduct as a Senior 


Lieutenant on that occasion he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander by com- 
mission dated the 8th Oct. in the same 


year, From Feb. 1800 to March 1802 he 
commanded the Heroine in the Mediter- 
ranean; and from March 1804 to Oct. 
1808 the Humber in the Channel. On the 
24th March 1813 he was appointed ap 
Agent for Transports, and he continued to 
discharge the duties of that office, in the 
Baltic, and on the coasts of Holland and 
France, for nearly six years. He attained 
post rank on the 28th Oct. 1815. From 
1820 to 1838 he was Captain Superin- 
tendent of the Victualling Yard at Dept- 
ford; on the 8th March in the latter year 
he became Superintendent of the Dock- 
yard at Sheerness; and on the llth Dec. 
1841 he returned in that capacity to Dept- 
ford, where he remained uutil promoted to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral in 1851. He 
received the honour of knighthood from 
King William IV. on the 31st August 1831. 

His only son is a Captain in the army. 
One of his daughters, now deceased, was 
the first wife of the present Capt. William 
Langford Castle, R.N. to whom she was 
married in 1835, but died in 1837. Sir 
John Hill’s personal estate has been sworn 
under 80,0002, 


Lievur.-CoLone. Coruer, C.B. 
Jan. 24, At Gloucester, Lieut.-Colonel 
Charles Cother, C.B, 


He entered the army in Feb. 1800, as 
Ensign in the 71st Foot, became a Lieu- 
tenant in the following July, and Captain 
in March, 1803. In 1806 he covered the 
landing of the force under Sir David Baird 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and was pre- 
sent in the general action of Blue Berg, 
and in all the operations that took place 
until the surrender of the colony. He- 
covered the advance of the forces under 
Gen. Beresford at the reduction of the 
River Plate, and was engaged in several 
affairs in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres. 
On the surrender of that place he was 
taken prisoner, together with his whole 
force, and was marched nearly a thousand 
miles into the interior. 

In 1808 he commanded in Portugal the 
light companies of the brigade under Gene- 
ral Ferguson at the battles of Roleia and 
Vimiera, and was afterwards at Corunna. 
In 1811 he was again in Portugal, and was 
at Arroyo de Molinos when General Gue- 
rard was captured. Having commanded 
the storming parties at the taking of the 
forts of Almarez, on the Tagus, he ob- 
tained the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel June 
19,1812. He led the 71st at the battle 
of Vittoria, and there received three 
musket balls through his clothes and in 
his saddle and was wounded by a fourth. 
He subsequently passed seventeen years 
in Ceylon, and commanded in the Eastern 
provinces in the Kandian country during 
the rebellion of 1818: having been ap- 
pointed to the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 71st 
in Oct. 1814, and exchanged tothe 83rd in 
Oct. 1816. He was placed on half-pay at 
the reduction of the 83rd Foot. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cother was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath Dec. 8, 1815, and 
was decorated with a gold medal for Vit- 
toria and the silver war medal. 

Lirut.-CoLone. Leacu, C.B. 

Jan. 14. At Worthing, aged 70, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jonathan Leach, C.B. for- 
merly of the Rifle Brigade. 

He commenced his military career in 
1801, in the 70th regiment, and served 
for three years in the West Indies. In 
1807 he accompanied the Rifle Brigade on 
the expedition to Copenhagen, and was 
present in the battle of Kioge. 

He subsequently served in the Peninsula 
from 1808 to the end of the war in 1814, 
including the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, 
and Busaco, the action of the Coa, retreat 
to the lines of Torres Vedras, battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor, sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, battle of Salamanca, retreat 
from Madrid, battle of Vittoria, various 
actions in the Pyrenees, passage of the 
Bidassoa and attack on the enemy’s posi- 
tion at the pass of Vera, battles of the 
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Nivelle and Nive, action of Tarbes, and 
battle of Toulouse, besides numerous affairs 
of van and rear guards and skirmishes. 
For these services he received the silver 
war-medal with no fewer than twelve 
clasps: and the brevet of Major upon the 
battle of Vittoria. 

He also served during the campaign of 
1815, and in the battles of Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo ; in which last, after the two 
superior officers of the battalion had been 
wounded, the command devolved upon 
him for the remainder of the day. He 
received a contusion from the fragment of 
ashell. The brevet rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel}, dated on the 18th June, was con- 
ferred upon him for Waterloo, with the 
Companionship of the Bath. He retired 
upon that rank. 


MaJor TynDALet. 

Dec. 23. At Anglesea, Gosport, aged 
59, Major Charles William Tyndale, Major 
of the Royal South Middlesex Militia, and 
late Major of the 5lst Light Infantry; a 
director of the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton Railway Company. 

Major Tyndale was son of the late 
Colonel Tyndale of the first Life Guards, 
and was the descendant and representative 
of a junior branch of the ancient family 
of this name resident at Stinchcombe and 
North Nibley, co. Glouc. in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He served in 
the Peninsula, and received the war medal 
with five clasps for Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Orthes; and was 
wounded at Waterloo. He was afterwards 
for some years Major of Brigade at Corfu, 
and Military Secretary to Sir Alexander 
Woodford at Gibraltar. 

He was appointed Major of the South 
Middlesex Militia on the 16th May 1853. 

In 1445 he married his cousin Anne 
Catherine, daughter of the late Samuel 
Phelps, esq. of Grosvenor-place. 


Masor Bripee. 

Jan. 8. At Chatham barracks, Major 
Thomas Bridge, of H.M. 84th Regiment. 

He was the son of the late Major Bridge, 
of the 117th Regiment; grandson of John 
Little Bridge, esq. of Harston-house, and 
Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire; and ma- 
ternal grandson of Captain Francis Grose, 
F.R.S., and F.S.A. the eminent antiquary. 

He entered the army in 1828, and served 
in the West Indies from 1831 to 1838, 
when he returned from Jamaica, and re- 
ceived the appointment of adjutant to the 
corps. In 1842 he went to India, whence 
he returned in 1851. He had been for three 
years in Chatham garrison, where he com- 
manded the depdt of the 84th, and was 
made brevet Major in 1854. He was 

ll 


much respected by all classes in the gar- 
rison, and is deeply regretted not only by 
his relations, but by all who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. His services, 
both in the East and West Indies, had 
materially impaired his constitution. 

His body was buried with military 
honours at Gillingham, which place he had 
himself selected for his interment. The 
pall-bearers were Capt. Parish, 45th Re- 
giment; Capt. Atkinson, 57th; Capt. Se- 
grave, 12th; Capt. Walker, 25th; Capt. 
Burnside, 61st ; and Capt. Francis, 64th. 
The chief mourners, Captain Bridge, R.M., 
and the Misses Bridge (brother and sisters 
of the deceased), Dr. Maclean, and the 
Rev. W. Green. The procession num- 
bered about 400 persons, 


Joun SuLLIVAN, Ese. 

Jan. 15. In Cambridge terrace, Hyde- 
park, John Sullivan, esq. of Upton Park, 
Slough, late a Member of the Supreme 
Council of Madras. 

Mr. Sullivan was a son of the late Right 
Hon. John Sullivan of Richings Park, 
Berks. He was appointed a writer on the 
Madras establishment in 1801, and his 
career in India was most honourable and 
useful. He rose in the service of the Hon. 
Company to be President of the Revenue, 
Marine, and College boards at Madras, 
and took his seat as a Member of Council 
on the Ist March 1835. 

Since his return to England Mr. Sullivan 
has published several pamphlets on Indian 
affairs, and has frequently spoken in the 
Court of Proprietors in defence of the in- 
terests of the natives. 

At an early stage of his official career 
his talents recommended him to the par- 
ticular notice of Sir Thomas Munro, and 
the intimacy then founded on sentiments 
of mutual esteem, ripened into so close a 
friendship, that Mr. Sullivan may be said 
to have continued, without a break, the 
energetic and perpetual protest of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s later years, against the 
East India Company’s system of absorb- 
ing and degrading the princes and aris- 
tocracy of India, and reducing the whole 
native population to one dead level of pau- 
perism and serfdom under the Company’s 
servants. This may be said to have been 
the entire business of Mr. Sullivan’s life 
since the period of his retirement from 
active service ; and while, on the one hand, 
his indefatigable industry and thorough 
knowledge of the laws, customs, and diplo- 
matic securities of India gave peculiar force 
to his eloquent speeches and pamphlets on 
behalf of the helpless natives, on the other 
hand, the many affecting appeals and tri- 
butes of gratitude which were sent to him 
from all parts of India, showed how deeply 
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the natives felt the value of his services, 
and appreciated the disinterested kindness 
of his advocacy. 

Mr. Sullivan has left a widow and six 
children. His body was interred in the 


churchyard of Upton, near Slough. 


Rosert Knieut, Esa. 

Jan. 5. In Grosvenor-square, aged 86, 
Robert Knight, esq. of Barrells and Chads- 
hunt, Warwickshire. 

The manor of Barrells was purchased in 
1554 by Robert Knight, whose descendant 
Robert Knight, esq. of that place was cre- 
ated a Peer of Ireland by the title of Baron 
Luxborough in 1746, and Earl of Cather- 
lough in 1763. He died in 1772 without 
surviving legitimate issue, but leaving two 
natural sons, born shortly before his death, 
—Robert, now deceased, and Henry-Ra- 
leigh, who died a Lieut.-General in the 
army in 1836, 

To the former, who was born on the 3d 
March 1768, Lord Catherlough devised 
all his estates in the counties of Warwick, 
Worcester, and Flint. Mr. Knight was a 
candidate for the borough of Warwick in 
Jan. 1793, and polled 160 votes, but was 
defeated by the Hon. George Villiers, who 
polled 231. He served as High Sheriff of 
Warwickshire in 1797. He sat in parlia- 
ment for the borough of Wallingford in 
1830 and 1831, and supported the Liberal 
party. 

Mr. Knight married, on the 12th June 
1791, the Hon. Frances Dormer, youngest 
daughter of Charles eighth Lord Dormer ; 
and by that lady, who died on the 18th Dec. 
1842, he had issue a son, Henry, who.died 
in Paris, Nov. 14, 1800, and two daughters, 
— Frances-Elizabeth; and Georgiana, mar- 
ried to Edward Bolton King, esq. of Um- 
berslade, co. Warw., formerly M.P. for the 
town of Warwick, by whom she has issue, 


Wa. Joun Campion, Esa. 

Jan. 20. At Brighton, aged 84, William 
John Campion, esq. of Danny Park, Hurst- 
perpoint. 

Mr. Campion was the head of the Cam- 
pion family, descended from Sir Simon 
Campion, of Campions Hall, Essex, whose 
descendents settled at Combwell, Kent, in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and became the owners of Danny by mar- 
riage. Danny Park, which is a most de- 
lightful domain at the foot of the Sussex 
downs, once belonged to the family of 
Perpoint, who gave their name to the ad- 
Joining town of Hurstperpoint, which de- 
seended to the Dacre family, and in the 
reign of Elizabeth was sold to the Gorings, 
who resold it, in the time of Charles II. 
to Peter Courthope, esq. whose descend- 


ant, Peter Courthope, esq., left an only 
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daughter and sole heiress, Barbara, mar- 
ried to Henry Campion, esq. of whom 
William John Campion, esq. the deceased, 
was great-grandson. 

He was the only son of Henry Cour- 
thope Campion, esq. who died an advanced 
age in 1811, by Henrietta, daughter of Sir 
John Heathcote, Bart. of London. 

He served the office of Sheriff of Sussex 
in 1820. Mr. Campion married, Jan. 10, 
1797, Jane, daughter of Francis Motley 
Austen, esq. of Kippington, Kent, and 
had issue three sons and three daughters, 
The former were, William John Campion, 
esq. his successor, who married in 1824 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Thomas Read 
Kemp, esq. formerly M.P. for Lewes; 2. 
Charles-Heathcote; 3. George-Edward. 
The daughters: 1. Jane-Bridget, who 
died unmarried in 1840; 2. Margaretta; 
and 3. Frances-Henrietta. 


Ricwarp Hitt, Esa. 

Jan. 21. At Thornton, Yorkshire, aged 
68, Richard Hill, esq., a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of the North-Riding, 
and Chief Bailiff of Pickering Lyth. 

Mr. Hill took a deep interest in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and was for above 40 
years a most popular master of foxhounds. 
He was Lord of the castle, manor, and 
honour of Pickering, and of the manors 
of Thornton, Thoroton-cum-Farmanby, 
Gothland, Scalby, Brompton, and Snain- 
ton. His extensive estates are occupied 
by a happy and contented tenantry, who 
will long deplore the loss of a landlord who 
was ever ready to counsel them with his 
sound judgment, and to share with them 
in those adverse circumstances to which 
the agricultural interest has so frequently 
been subject, Mr. Hill was one of the 
oldest magistrates in the North-Riding, 
having qualified in the year 1809. Whe- 
ther as a magistrate, a landlord, a country 
gentleman, or a sportsman, he gained the 
admiration and esteem of all; whilst in 
his domestic sphere he was a devoted hus- 
band, an affectionate parent, and a generous 
master. 

His body was interred at noon on 
Saturday the 27th Jan., in the chancel of 
Thornton Church. He was carried from 
the Hall by his agricultural labourers, 
several of whom had been upwards of forty 
years in his service, preceded by a large 
body of tenantry, some of whom had come 
from Cloughton and other distant places 
to pay their tribute of regard. The pall- 
bearers were selected from the tenantry. 
The remains were followed to the grave 
by the sons of the deceased, viz., the Rev. 
J. R. Hill, the Rev. J. Hill, Thos. Hill, 
esq., John Hill, esq., Robert Hill, esq., 
Harry Hill, esq. Also by James Walker, 
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esq., (Sand Hutton,) J. R. Walker, esq., 
J. R. Pease, esq., J. W. Pease, esq., A. 
B. Pease, esq., James R. Pease, esq., 
Amongst his numerous friends present, 
were, the High Sheriff of Yorkshire (H. 
Willoughby, esq.) Viscount Nevill, Sir T. 
Digby Legard, Bart, Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart., Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Bart., and 
many others of the neighbouring gentry 
and clergy. 

The funeral service was read by the Rev. 
Canon Croft, Rector of Hutton Bushell, 
who preached a funeral sermon on the 
following day, being Sunday. 


Dr. Viva, BisHor or S1ieRRA LEONE. 

Dec. 23. At sea, aged 35, the Right 
Rev. Owen Emeric Vidal, D.D., the first 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, and a Member 
of the Council of that Colony. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Emeric 
Essex Vidal, Purser and Paymaster R.N., 
of Ersham Lodge, Hailsham, Essex, by 
a daughter of the Rev. James Capper, late 
Vicar of Wilmington, Sussex. Two of his 
uncles were officers in the Royal Navy, 
Alexander-Thomas-Emeric, a Captain of 
1825, and Richard-Emeric, a Commander 
of 1830. The latter died on the 31st 
August last, at Port Sarnia, Canada West. 
Their father was Secretary to Admirals 
Sir John Lockhart, Ross, Duff, and 
Kingsmill. 

The Bishop was born at Easthampstead, 
in Berkshire, in 1819. He was educated 
in St. Paul’s school at Southsea, Hamp- 
shire, and at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he was a foundation scholar, 
elected Nov. 1841, obtained a Lady Mar- 
garet’s scholarship, and graduated B.A. 
in 1842 as 8th Senior Optime, and in the 
Second Class of Classics. In Dec. 1843 
he became Perpetual Curate of the chapel 
at Dicker Common, Sussex, where he con- 
tinued until consecrated Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, upon the foundation of that see, in 
May, 1852. That ceremony took place on 
Whit Sunday, 1852, in Lambeth Palace, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury was as- 
sisted on that occasion by the Bishops of 
London, Chichester, Oxford, and Cape 
Town, the sermon being preached by the 
Lord Bishop of London. The diocese of 
Sierra Leone comprises all British posses- 
sions on the west coast of Africa, between 
the 20th degree of north and the 20th 
degree of south latitude, and more espe- 
cially the colonies of Sierra Leone, the 
Gambia, and the Gold Coast. The re- 
venue of the see consists of 5007. allowed 
as to a colonial chaplain, and 4002, derived 
from an invested fund. 

He married Oct. 27, 1852, Anne-Ade- 
laide, fourth daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Hoare, Vicar of Framfield, Sussex. 


Dr. Vidal had spent little more than a 
year in his see, when the illness of his 
wife obliged him to return to England. 
Anxious to be again at his post, he quitted 
this country in the autumn for Africa. An 
equally qualified man, for that arduous 
duty, will not easily be found. 

At the time of his death he was on a 
voyage back from visiting the churches in 
the Yoruba district, and at 48 hours’ dis- 
tance from his residence at Fouray Bay, 
near Free-town, Sierra Leone, where his 
body was interred on the 27th Dec. 
Thousands of all classes attended his 
funeral. 


Rev. Henry Harvey. 

Nov. 20. At Olveston, Gloucestershire, 
in his 63d year, the Rev. Henry Harvey, 
M.A. Canon of Bristol, Vicar of Olveston, 
and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Harvey was born at Hampstead 
near London on the 4th May 1792. He 
was the second son of George Harvey, esq. 
of Hendon, by Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Donne, esq. a descendant of Walton’s Dr. 
John Donne, and a connection of the poet 
Cowper. He entered as a Commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1810, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1814,M.A.1822, After taking 
his bachelor’s degree he spent some time 
upon the continent in charge of a younger 
brother, and made himself proficient in 
foreign languages as well as acquainted 
with more of foreign history and foreign 
politics than young men ordinarily acquire. 
It was not until 1818 that he entered holy 
orders, when he was ordained on the title 
of the curacy of East Horsley in Surrey, 
but, the incumbent dying just at the time, 
he was left without a cure. At the end of 
1819 he undertook the joint curacies of 
Rattlesden and Thurston in Suffolk ; and 
he subsequently had the curacy of Sickles- 
mere in the same county; but in 1821 he 
was obliged to relinquish the duty from 
illness. After paying a visit to his rela- 
tives at Malin Hall in the north of Ire- 
land, he returned to London with restored 
health, and early in 1823 was fortunate in 
obtaining the curacy of Ealing in Middle- 
sex, where his conduct and talents attracted 
the notice of the late Archbishop Howley, 
then Bishop of London, and, with the ac- 
complishments acquired by his residence 
on the continent, recommended him to the 
office of tutor to Prince George of Cam- 
bridge. This occurred in 1825; and Mr. 
Harvey discharged most efficiently the re- 
sponsible duties which thus devolved upon 
him until the year 1831, residing first 
with his royal pupil at Hanover and lat- 
terly at the English Court. He was ulti- 
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mately compelled to resign his charge in 
consequence of the higher claims of his 
family upon his time and attention, but 
he still retained the Chaplaincy to which 
H.R.H. the late Duke of Cambridge had 
been graciously pleased to appoint hin— 
an honour which was continued to him by 
the present duke upon the death of his 
royal father in 1850. 

Removing from London Mr. Harvey 
fixed his residence at Hadley near Barnet 
in Middlesex, and was about the same 
time appointed to a prebendal stall in 
Bristol cathedral, rendered vacant by the 
resignation of the late Rev. Sydney Smith. 
Not liking to be wholly unemployed dur- 
ing that portion of the year when his resi- 
dence was not required in that city, he for 
some time assisted his friend the Rev. E. 
Repton in the duties of St. Philip’s chapel, 
Waterloo Place. 

In the year 1833 he accepted the vicar- 
age of Bradford in Wiltshire, a living in 
the gift of the Dean and Chapter of Bristol. 
The unceasing exertions which he devoted 
to the care of this large and extensive 
parish, embracing six hamlets besides the 
town, and placing under his superin- 
tendence as vicar no less than seven cu- 
rates, were evidenced by the measures 
which he adopted and carried through for 
its permanent advantage. The vicarage- 
house was rebuilt—the district church of 
Christchurch erected and endowed in the 
town, and a parsonage-house annexed to 
this new incumbency. Five district in- 
eumbencies were formed from the outlying 
hamlets, three of the churches belonging 
to which were considerably enlarged and 
beautified, and national schools were estab- 
lished throughout the parish. These works, 
with constant attention to pastoral duties 
of the most arduous kind, were not the 
only signs of his care for the flock com- 
mitted to his charge—its temporal as well 
as its spiritual welfare engaged his atten- 
tion and gave his benevolence a large scope 
for its activity. From a regard to the in- 
terests of his poorer brethren he for some 
time presided as Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians at Avoncliff; and on one oc- 
casion of great commercial distress, when 
in 1841 no less than 1200 heads of families 
were thrown out of employment, he was 
prompt in eliciting the active sympathy of 
the whole county in favour of the poor 
distressed operatives. 

Upon the death of Dean Lamb the 
vicarage of Olveston in Gloucestershire, 
also in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 
Bristol, became vacant, and Mr. Harvey 
accepted it, but owing to the necessity for 
extensive building operations at the vicar- 
age-house he was unable to move at once. 
Previous to his leaving his old parish his 
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parishioners insisted upon presenting him 
with a handsome candelabrum ‘‘ as a tes- 
timonial of their high esteem and the sense 
they entertained of the zeal and fidelity 
with which he discharged his duties as vicar 
during a period of seventeen years.’’ 

In this new sphere of duty at Olveston 
Mr. Harvey exerted himself steadily, per- 
severingly, and unobtrusively (as he had 
done elsewhere) for radical and permanent 
improvements. The vicarage-house was 
nearly rebuilt and the national school rooms 
and the schoolmaster’s house considerably 
enlarged and improved in appearance and 
arrangements “ in accordance with the pre- 
sent advanced feeling of the country in 
regard to such matters, and with the hope 
of exciting a higher estimation on the part 
of the poor of what is due by them to their 
children.’’ Another point to which Mr. 
Harvey had directed his most earnest at- 
tention and energies was the relieving from 
debt the church-estate belonging to Ol- 
veston, and his last public act almost was 
to pen a circular stating the circumstances 
of the case, and showing the value of pre- 
serving such estates in a condition to be 
of real service to our ecclesiastical fabrics 
now that the law of church rates is in so 
unsatisfactory a state. 

Pastoral duties are such as do not ob- 
trude themselves upon the public, but the 
love and respect of a flock towards their 
clergyman are unmistakeable evidences 
that they have experienced his kindness 
and sympathy, good advice and faithful 
ministrations—and such evidences Mr. 
Harvey has left behind him in abundance 
amongst every class of his parishioners. 

At Bristol Cathedral he was celebrated 
as an eloquent preacher, as a kind friend 
towards all over whom his influence ex- 
tended, as a tasteful restorer and beautifier 
of the fabric, and an earnest maintainer of 
decency and order in the performance of 
public worship. It is understood that he 
considered himself as standing in the po- 
sition of a pastor towards those who at- 
tended the cathedral, and that he was in 
the habit of visiting the sick and afflicted 
amongst them. 

His preaching was remarkable every- 
where for its union of earnestness and affec- 
tion. Various as were the hearers whom 
he was accustomed to address and well as 
he accommodated his language to the dif. 
ferent congregations of a court, a city, or 
a village, his style was always in good 
taste and keeping, and few things went 
further to lend that force to his words and 
to give that impressive character to his 
sermons for which they were noted than 
his admirable delivery and the earnest and 
natural tones of his voice. 

In the opening sermon which he preached 
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at Olveston, Mr. Harvey told his congre- 
gation he had come ‘with the marks of 
age upon him tolay his bones among them.” 
Not long after this he had warnings of a 
heart-complaint after descending the pulpit 
on a day of extreme cold; and just three 
years after that he was seized with an 
attack of angina pectoris, on Sunday morn- 
ing, Nov. 19, 1854. He recovered how- 
ever sufficiently to preach, and in fact con- 
sidered himself perfectly restored, but in 
an hour or two the pain returned with ex- 
treme violence. Medical aid was called in 
and hope restored, but within an hour of 
the physician’s leaving the house on Mon- 
day the 20th, the heart suddenly stopped 
its action and he breathed his last. 

He was buried at Olveston, his funeral 
being of a strictly private character, at- 
tended by his nearest relations and certain 
of his friends and parishioners. 

His death has occasioned a loss deeply 
to be lamented, not only in his family and 
the circle of his intimate friends, but also 
in the Church, of which he was a most 
useful and valued minister, and by society 
generally. He united in an eminent de- 
gree the qualities of the earnest clergy- 
man and the polished gentleman. Sound, 
firm, and stedfast in his own convictions 
as a High Churchman of the old school, 


before any of the late innovations of semi- 
popery, he never treated an opponent 
otherwise than mildly, candidly, and cha- 


ritably. Td émveckig tpdy yrwoOjrw 
raow avOpwroe (Phil. iv. 5), might well 
have been adopted as his motto, if the 
‘* making broad the phylactery,’’ and the 
clinging to particular texts, had not been 
his particular aversion. His mind seems, 
in fact, to have been too comprehensive 
to have taken in only the half of a truth; 
it seemed to grasp the “ faith’’ in its full 
‘* proportion,”’ and thus saved him from 
ever becoming a party-man in theology, or 
from being entangled by those party dis- 
putes in our Church which he was wont to 
describe as ‘‘ for the most part mere logo- 
machy.’’ Similarly in politics, while by 
conviction as well as education he was a 
thorough Tory, and far from a believer in 
the modern doctrines of progress, and the 
perfectibility of things human, he was too 
well versed in history and philosophy not 
to be aware that the circumstances of every 
,age must call for its variations from “ for- 
mer days,’’—for its adaptations of ‘‘ the 
wisdom of our ancestors’’ to the require- 
ments of modern times,—and for its own 
peculiar institutions. In private life he 
had been ever known as much for an affec- 
tionate heart, kind manner, considerate 
sympathy, and cheerful spirits, as for the 
qualities of “a stern moralist ;’’ and this 
happy union of kindness with firmness, of 
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strictness with playfulness, which continued 
to mark his character to the very last was 
ever attracting fresh friends within the circle 
of his influence and affection, not only from 
amongst those of his own age, but also 
from those who were both younger and 
older than himself. His judgment and 
advice were sought by all who knew him, 
and were valued not only in matters of 
seriousness, importance, and usefulness, 
but also in points of taste and elegance. 
His power of influencing and forming cha- 
racter was most remarkable, and he pos- 
sessed an apparently intuitive knowledge 
in the truly difficult art of education. His 
method with those over whom his autho- 
rity extended, whether children or other- 
wise, reminded one of the language in the 
Psalms, ‘‘I will guide thee with mine 
eye; Be ye not as the horse or as the 
mule, which have no understanding, whose 
mouth must be held in with bit and bridle.” 

He married in 1823 Johnanna Maria, 
daughter of the late Rev. John Auber, 
Rector of Blaisdon in Gloucestershire, 
who survives him, and by whom he had 
issue 14 children, of whom four sons and 
six daughters are living. 


Rev. Ricuarp Jongs, M.A. 

Jan. 26. At the East India College, 
Haileybury, in his 64th year, the Rev. 
Richard Jones, M.A. one of the Chief 
Commissioners of the Charitable Trust 
Commission, and late (for nearly twenty 
years) Professor of Political Economy and 
History in Haileybury College. ° 

Professor Jones was originally intended 
for the law; but his health was unequal 
to the demands of that career. He con- 
sequently went as a student to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and this change in 
his plan of life he always deemed fortu- 
nate; for it led him to employ himself in 
literary and philosophical pursuits, and 
connected him with many of the friends 
whom he most valued, and who continued 
on the most intimate terms with him 
during the whole of his life. Among these 
were Sir John Herschel, Sir Edward 
Ryan, Mr. Babbage, Dr. Peacock, and Dr. 
Whewell. He was a member of Caius col- 
lege, and graduated B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819, 
After leaving the university he took holy 
orders, and was engaged in ministerial 
duties in various rural parishes in Kent 
and Sussex for several years, and during 
the longest period at Brasted, near Seven- 
oaks. In these situations, he was re- 
garded with great affection for his kindness 
to his flock, and was also noted for his 
knowledge of agricultural matters—a 
knowledge which was by no means with- 
out its bearing upon his speculations in 
political economy. On this subject he 
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laboured for many years ; and was led to 
large and novel views, which he formed the 
intention of developing and explaining in 
the subsequent years of his life. He pro- 
ceeded with this design so far as to pub- 
lish, in 1831, the first part of his system 
—a volume known as ‘‘ Jones on Rent,” 
but of which the proper title is, ‘* An 
Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and 
on the Sources of Taxation. Part I., 
Rent.” In this work he states that, 
Adam Smith and others having treated of 
the production of wealth, he means to 
deal with its distribution ; and he sketches 
with a bold and original hand a division of 
the kind of rents paid in different parts of 
the world, each kind belonging to a diffe- 
rent social system. These kinds are—the 
rent aid by serfs (as in Germany and 
Russia), by mé/ayers (as in France), by 
ryots (as in Turkey, Persia, and India), by 
cottiers (as in Ireland), and by farmers 
(as in England). These broad divisions 
have been to a certain extent rendered 
familiar in the literature of this subject by 
subsequent writers; but they were then 
quite pew, and were made the ground of 
important propositions. This work and 
other smaller labours made Mr. Jones 
known as a political economist; and ac- 
cordingly, in 1835, he was appointed 


Professor of Political Economy and His- 
tory at Haileybury College, as the suc- 


cessor of Malthus. This appointment led 
to his delivering his views in the shape of 
lectures ; and, combined with other circum- 
stances, perhaps prevented his completing 
the work which he had begun. He did 
not publish any further portion of it in a 
substantive form, though he more than 
once furnished a compendious statement of 
some of his views in the form of a syllabus 
of his lectures. But he was soon after- 
wards removed from speculative to practi- 
cal political economy, to the grief of those 
who, having followed his earlier specula- 
tions, thought it important that his views 
on other subjects besides rent, no less 
novel and comprehensive than these, 
should be laid before the world; but, no 
doubt, to the great advantage of the pub- 
lic service in the solution of a very difficult 
and alarming problem in the condition of 
England at that time. 

After having been mainly instrumental, 
conjointly with the late Mr. Drinkwater 
Bethune, in constructing that grand 
scheme of compromise for the commu- 
tation of tithes which has conclusively 
settled the tithe rent-charges throughout 
England and Wales, he was appointed one 
of the chief commissioners for carrying out 
the provisions of that important measure. 
It may be fairly doubted whether a ju- 
risdiction dealing with such important 
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interests, and concerned with such vast 
property, has ever been submitted to with 
such hearty acquiescence : and it is not too 
much to say that Mr. Jones’s judgment 
and good sense contributed in a great 
degree to disarm opposition, and to render 
the working of the measure easy and 
effective. Perhaps no other arrangement 
could so well have reconciled the conflict- 
ing interests of the tithe-payer and the 
tithe-owner—removing, on one side, the 
impediments to the improvement of the 
land, and, on the other, securing the per- 
manent interests and peace of the church. 
Mr. Jones subsequently held, for a 
short time, the office of Secretary to the 
Capitular Commission, until his adminis- 
trative talents were again required by the 
Government for a more responsible office . 
He was lately appointed one of the Chief 
Commissioners of the Charitable Trusts 
Commission, which office he retained at 
the time of his decease: and it is a source 
of regret to the nation that death has 
deprived the public of his services in that 
most important post. He had recently 
resigned his Professorship at Haileybury 
College, and he had great satisfaction in 
knowing before his death that the appoint- 
ment had been conferred by the Court of 
Directors on a successor so distinguished 
as Sir James Stephen. In his social rela- 
tions Mr. Jones was well known for his 
great conversational powers, andstill better 
for his generous and kindly disposition. 


Rev. Wiiu1aM J. Ress, M.A. F.S.A. 

Jan. 18. At Cascob, Radnorshire, in 
his 84th year, the Rev. William Jenkins 
Rees, M.A., F.S.A., &c. Rector of Cascob 
and Heyop, a Prebendary of Brecknock 
and a magistrate for the county. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Rice Rees, 
of Llandovery, and was born in that town 
Jan. 10, 1772. He resided there until 
placed at Carmarthen School, in 1789, 
which was then kept by Mr. Barker. He 
entered a commoner of Wadham college, 
Oxford, in 1791, and was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1795. He 
received Deacon’s orders at Hereford in 
1796, where he was ordained by Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of that diocese, and entered upon 
the curacy of Stoke Edith and West Hide, 
in the county of Hereford, at which latter 
place he resided. He was ordained priest 
the following year, and took the degree of 
Master of Arts in 179 . His talents, and 
the attention he paid to the spiritual con- 
cerns of the parishes under his care, at- 
tracted the notice of Dr. Burgess, Bishop 
of St. David’s, by whom he was conse- 
quently collated to the rectory of Cascob, 
Radnorshire, on the 10th Dec. 1806, and 
to which place he removed in the follow- 
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ing April. He was appointed Rural Dean 
of the deanery of Melenith-sub-Ithon, in 
the county of Radnor, in 1812; and onthe 
10th July, 1813, was collated to the rectory 
of Heyop, in the same county, which, 
being only a few miles distant, he held 
together with that of Cascob. He became 
a magistrate of the county of Hereford in 
1819, and was the same year appointed 
surrogate. On the 20th of July, 1820, he 
was collated to the prebendal stall of Lian- 
dilo Graban, in the collegiate church of 
Brecknock. He was elected Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Dec. 24, 1840, 
and was also a member of the Philological 
Society of London. 

We believe that Mr. Rees was the last 
survivor of those patriotic Welshmen who 
were associated with the late Dr. Burgess, 
Bishop of St. David’s, in the revival of the 
Eisteddfodau. He was an indefatigable 
promoter of Welsh literature, which he 
enriched with some standard works, par- 
ticularly those of the Welsh Manuscript 
Society, which he edited and translated 
gratuitously. He was engaged many years 
in collecting and arranging materials for a 
History of the county of Radnor, but 
which he never published; these, together 
with his valuable library of books and 
manuscripts, he has bequeathed to his 
nephew and sole executor Mr. W. Rees, 
publisher, Llandovery. 

We were on several occasions much in- 
debted to him for memoirs of literary 
Welshmen in the pages of this Obituary. 

Throughout his long career he was re- 
markable for his truly Christian integrity, 
peaceful demeanour, unostentatious cha- 
rity, and devotion to the duties of his 
sacred calling. His pursuits were not of 
a nature to attract general notice; but 
among antiquaries, and especially those 
connected with the principality, he was 
much distinguished. He was pre-emi- 
nently a literary character; and his cir- 
cumstances and situation in every respect 
enabled him to enjoy a life of study and 
research, which, above all things, suited 
his inclination. 

Few men possessed a more active and 
well-balanced intellect than his, which con- 
tinued unimpaired to the last ; and within 
a few days of his decease he wrote to 
several of his friends in a clear and firm 
hand, with all the indications of sound 
health, although he had completed his 83rd 
year. He used, of late years, to speak 
with cheerfulness and composure of his 
advanced age, his growing infirmities, and 
the probably not far distant termination of 
his earthly course. And in the last letter 
he wrote, he alluded very feelingly to the 
number of his oldest friends who had lately 
been removed by death, whose names he 
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recapitulated, and most of whom, he stated, 
were younger than himself. He retired to 
rest on Friday, the 12th Jan. in his ac- 
customed health ; next morning, his ser- 
vant finding that he had not risen as usual, 
went into his chamber and discovered him 
speechless on the bed, having had an at- 
tack of paralysis. Medical assistance was 
immediately procured, and he so far rallied 
as to be able to recognise his friends, and 
occasionally to utter some few words in 
reply to their inquiries. He survived until 
the morning of the following Thursday, 
when he breathed his last without a struggle 
or a groan, in perfect peace. 

His remains were interred on Tuesday 
the 23rd in the churchyard at Cascob, and 
were attended to the grave by his nearest 
relatives, and a large number of clergymen 
and others, who had been his most inti- 
mate friends, and by whom he was most 
deeply and sincerely regretted. 





Mr. Sergeant D’Oyty. 

Jan. 14. At Rottingdean, near Brighton, 
aged 82, Thomas D’Oyly, esq., D.C.L. 
Serjeant at Law. 

Mr. Serjeant D’Oyly was born in Lon- 
don on the 16th Nov. 1774. He was the 
eldest son of the Ven. Matthias D’Oyly, 
Archdeacon of Lewes, and Rector of 
Buxted in Sussex, by Mary daughter and 
coheiress of George Poughfer, esq. of 
Leicester. His grandfather, the Ven. 
Thomas D’Oyly, was also Archdeacon of 
Lewes. His younger brother, the late 
Rev. George D’Oyly, D.D. was Rector 
of Lambeth. He was educated at West- 
minster school, as a town-boy, and after- 
wards at Christ church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. 1795, and, after having 
been elected a Fellow of All Souls, B.C.L. 
1800, D.C.L. 1804. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Middle Temple Nov. 9, 
1798, and became a Serjeant in Hilary term 
1819, obtaining a patent of precedency. 
He was attached to the Home Circuit ; and 
was for many years Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the Western division 
of the county of Sussex. Combining with 
profound legal attainments a strong interest 
and ability in those rural pursuits amidst 
which he had been brought up, he will be 
long remembered as a thorough English 
country-gentleman, and a kind friend and 
neighbour. 

In 1836 he edited, in conjunction with 
his friend Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, 
a valuable edition of Burn’s Justice. 

He married,in 1820, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Nicholas Simons, Rector of 
Ickham, Kent, by whom he had issue one 
son and two daughters, who are all living. 
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JosePH PuiLiimoreE, Esa. D.C.L. 

Jan. 24. At Shiplake House, near Read- 
ing, in his 80th year, Joseph Phillimore, 
esq. D.C.L. Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford, Chan- 
cellor of the dioceses of Oxford, Worcester 
and Bristol, Commissary of the deaneries 
of St. Paul’s and Westminster, Judge of 
the Cinque Ports, Advocate to Her Ma- 
jesty in her office of Admiralty, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Oxfordshire, and F.R.S. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. Joseph 
Phillimore, Vicar of Orton on the Hill in 
Leicestershire, by Mary daughter of John 
Machin, esq. He was educated at West- 
minster school, where he was admitted 
into college in 1789, and elected to Christ 
church in 1793. His early scholarship 
was distinguished for skill in composition ; 
in 1793 he obtained the Christ church 
prize for Latin verse, subject “Ierosoluma 
ab Omaro capta;’’ and in 1798 that for 
the Latin essay, subject ‘‘ Pisistratus ;’’ 
and in the latter year the University prize 
was also adjudged to him for his English 
essay on Chivalry. His degrees were taken 
B.A. in 1797, B.C.L. in 1800, and his 
D.C.L. in 1804. 

After some residence in foreign parts, 
he settled in London, and was admitted an 
advocate in Doctors’ Commons on the 21st 
Nov. 1804. On the death of Dr. Lawrence 
in 1809, he was nominated Judge of the 
Cinque Ports by Lord Hawkesbury ; Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Oxford by Bishop 
Moss ; and, on the 31st October, Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, an office 
upon the reputation of which his classical 
taste and language have shed additional 
lustre. The Latin orations delivered by 
him on the numerous occasions upon which 
he presented illustrious personages, both 
foreigners and fellow-countrymen, for the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., were always 
highly admired, particularly at the in- 
stallation of Lord Grenville in 1809, on 
the visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 1814, 
and at the installation of the Duke of 
Wellington in 1834; of this he printed a 
few copies in quarto, for presents to his 
friends. In 1817 he received from the 
University a large-paper copy of Lord 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, ‘in 
acknowledgment of the distinguished man- 
ner in which he discharged his official 
duty in the Theatre, on the occasion of 
the Royal Visit, and more recently on 
that of his Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duke Nicholas of Russia.’’ After the de- 
livery of the orations on presenting the 
Allied Sovereigns in 1814, the King of 
Prussia personally asked Dr. Phillimore to 
give him a copy of them. 

On the installation of the Marquess 
Camden as Chancellor of the University of 
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Cambridge, in 1835, Dr. Phillimore was 
invited to receive an honorary degree from 
the sister university. 

He was made Chancellor of the diocese 
of Worcester, Commissary of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and King’s 
Advocate in his office of Admiralty, in 
1834; Chancellor of the diocese of Bristolin 
1842; and Judge of the Consistory Court 
of Gloucester in 1846. 

Tn politics he was attached to “ the 
Grenvilles ;’’ and so early in 1806 he was 
employed by the Government as com- 
missioner for the disposal of the Prussian 
ships and cargoes confiscated and seized 
under the retaliatory measures adopted in 
the spring of that year. This commission 
was extended in 1807 to the confiscated 
ships and cargoes belonging to Denmark. 

On the death of Mr. Horner, Dr. Phil- 
limore was returned to parliament for the 
borough of St. Mawes, March 17, 1817, 
and he represented that borough until the 
dissolution in June 1826. He was then 
elected for Yarmouth, for which he sat 
until the dissolution in 1830. He made 
many remarkable speeches, on subjects 
having animportant bearing upon questions 
of great interest, foreign and domestic, 
especially on the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
on International Law and the affair at 
Terceira, on the Law of Marriage, on the 
Roman Catholic claims, and on the grant - 
of a pension to Mr. Canning’s family, which 
he advocated with great spirit. 

On the accession of his friends to office 
he had been appointed a Commissioner for 
the Affairs of India, Feb. 8, 1822, which 
office he held until the dissolution of Lord 
Goderich’s administration, after the death 
of Mr. Canning, in Feb. 1828. It had 
then been settled that Dr. Phillimore was 
to take the office of King’s Advocate, but 
this was prevented by the breaking-up of the 
administration. His name was placed first 
on a commission for the settlement of the 
French claims, Jan. 23, 1833 ; and to these 
duties were subsequently added the settle- 
ment of certain Danish claims: and, after 


that, of some Spanish claims. He was 


also nominated Chairman of the Registra- 
tion Commission, Sept. 13, 1836, and drew 
up the able report which closed its labours. 
This irksome and laborious duty was under- 
taken and performed without any remune- 
ration. 

Dr. Phillimore contributed a few papers 
to the earlier numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review. He was the author of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Reflections on the Nature and 
Extent of the Licence Trade,” which ap- 
peared anonymously in Jan. 1811, but 
to a second edition of which, in the fol- 
lowing July, he prefixed his name and a 
preface. In Feb. 1812 he wrote a“ Letter, 
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addressed to a Member of the House of 
Commons, respecting the Ordersin Council 
and the Licence Trade.” This also reached 
a second edition in April following. He 
was the first to publish the decisions of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. He undertook 
that task at the earnest exhortation of his 
friend Mr. Horner; the first part of the 
first volume of his Reports appeared in 
1816, and his three volumes were com- 
pleted in 1820. His zealous advocacy of 
the claims of the Roman Catholics to the 
privileges of other citizens produced fifteen 
letters addressed to him in the Morning 
Post in 1819, signed Philopatris, some of 
which were reprinted as a pamphlet. In 
1822 he published the substance of a Speech 
made in the House of Commons, on moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Marriage Act; and in 1823 he published 
the Reports of Cases argued before Sir 
George Lee, appending to them a brief 
memoir of that eminent judge. He also 
printed, in 1848, a judgment delivered in 
his capacity of judge of the ecclesiastical 
court at Gloucester. To his abilities as a 
judge Lord Lyndhurst, when Lord Chan- 
cellor, paid the highest tribute, desig- 
nating (in his speech on introducing a bill 
for the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
March 26, 1844) the Diocesan Courts in 
which Dr. Phillimore presided as courts 
in which justice was as well administered 
as in any court in the country. 

Dr. Phillimore married Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. Walter Bagot, M.A. Rector of 
Blithfield and Leigh, and Precentor of St. 
Asaph, younger brother to William first 
Lord Bagot ; and by that lady he had issue 
a large family, of whom six sons and two 
daughters survived their childhood. All 
his sons were educated at Westminster 
school, and, with the exception of Charles, 
at Christ Church, Oxford. They were: 
1. John George Phillimore, M.A., M.P. 
for Leominster, a Queen’s Counsel, and 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, author of several 
works on Law Reform, &c.; he has married 
Rosalind- Margaret, daughter of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir James Knight-Bruce ; 2. 
Robert Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L., M.P. 
for Tavistock, Chancellor of Chichester and 
Salisbury and Oxford, as well as official 
to the Archdeaconries of Middlesex and 
London, author of memoirs of George 
Lord Lyttelton, and of many professional 
works: he has married Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of John Denison, esq., of Os- 
sington hall, co. Nottingham, and sister to 
the late Bishop of Salisbury: 3. Charles 
Bagot Phillimore, esq. a clerk in the Board 
of Control; 4. the Rev. Greville Philli- 
more, M.A. late a Student of Christ 
church, Vicar of Down Amney, Glouces- 
tershire ; 5. Augustus, Commander of 
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H.M.S. Medea, now on the West India 
station; and6. Richard, Student of Christ 
church, drowned at Oxford in 1843, with 
William Gaisford, third son of the Dean 
of Christ Church, when endeavouring to 
save the life of his companion. 

Of Dr. Phillimore’s daughters only one 
is now living. 


Joun Rautpnu Fenwick, M.D. 

Jan.11. At his residence in the North 
Bailey, Durham, aged 93, John Ralph 
Fenwick, esq. M.D. a magistrate for the 
county. 

Dr. Fenwick belonged to a Northum- 
brian family, and was born on the 14th 
Nov. 1761, the younger son of John Fen- 
wick, M.D. of Morpeth, by Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Thornton, esq. of Nether- 
witton. He was sent to St. Omer to 
receive his education as a Roman Catholic, 
but subsequently attached himself to the 
Protestant faith. Having selected medi- 
cine as his profession, he went to study 
its mysteries at Leyden, where he obtained 
his degree of Doctor of Physic. About 
the year 1790, on the retirement of Dr. 
Blackburn from practice in Durham, he 
availed himself of the opening thereby 
made in that city, where he soon distin- 
guished himself by his medical skill, his 
courteous manners, and his extensive in- 
formation. Amongst other instances of 
professional enterprise we may mentionthat 
the use of turpentine in cases of tape-worm 
has been ascribed mainly, if not wholly, to 
him. He soon succeeded in obtaining a 
considerable practice, but relinquished it 
shortly after his marriage in 1812. The 
lady whom he chose for his wife was 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of Robert Spear- 
man, esq. of Old Acres, near Sedgefield. 
Margaret, another daughter, married Cal- 
verley Bewicke, esq. of Close House. 
Mrs. Fenwick died on the 11th June, 1838. 

Dr. Fenwick had too active and com- 
prehensive a mind to rest content with 
purely medical pursuits. In 1798 he 
became Jieut.-Colonel of the Durham 
Volunteers, a corps consisting of 300 men, 
which continued under arms until the sum- 
mer of 1802. In the following year they 
were again embodied, but in 1806 Colonel 
Fenwick resigned his command on account 
of ill-health, his corps presenting him with 
a handsome piece of plate on his retire- 
ment. 

In politics Dr. Fenwick always sup- 
ported the Liberal side, though grievously 
disappointed in the results of the great 
French revolution, after having hailed its 
commencement and early progress with 
enthusiasm. From his extensive political 
knowledge and sagacity, he was at one 
time consulted by some of the most promi- 
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nent men of his party. He carried ona 
familiar correspondence with the late Earl 
Grey. ‘‘If’’ said Mr. Hedworth Lamb- 
ton, in a letter addressed to the deceased 
so early as the year 1796, “if my con- 
stituents would send you to Parliament to 
watch over their interests, I would most 
readily decline offering myself.’’ Ardent 
as he was in his views, and singularly 
energetic in action, his counsels were 
guided by a spirit of prudence which ren- 
dered him worthy of the confidence they 
awakened. On one occasion, Earl Grey told 
him, laughingly, that a certain influential 
individual, who was supposed to advocate 
extreme measures, had characterized one 
of the Doctor’s schemes as ‘‘ a milk-and- 
water project.” ‘Tell him,’’ said the 
latter, ‘‘ that my milk-and-water will go as 
far as his brandy.” 

As a public speaker, Dr. Fenwick was 
clear, fluent, and highly animated. Dur- 
ing the Reform elections, when already 
past the ordinary limit of life, he still 
acted as the spokesman of his party, and, 
supported by Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Bramwell, 
and other leading Liberals, entered as 
warmly as a youth into the fortunes of the 
fray. Never robust in frame, notwith- 
standing his great longevity, he frequently 
suffered from the excitement consequent 


upon these public efforts ; but his spirit 
was inextinguishable, and bore him mto 
the thick of the battle whenever there was 


hot work to be done. For the rougher 
business of political advocacy, his fine 
feelings and ready sensibilites might indeed 
be held to constitute some disqualification ; 
but when vigorous logic and extensive 
knowledge were required, these the Doctor 
could always supply. 

As a magistrate he for a long time dis- 
charged his duties with diligence, and with 
a high sense of the responsibilities of his 
office. He took a warm part in the estab- 
lishment of the Mechanics’ Institution in 
Durham, which was greatly indebted for its 
success to his patronage and support. His 
picture, painted by subscription, now hangs 
in its reading-room. 

In his extreme old age, his memory 
followed the usual law of failure, losing 
its grasp of recent facts, whilst incidents 
which might be half a century old were re- 
tentively held. Though childless and 
without a domestic circle, without power 
to draw much recreation from bocks— 
without resources to baffle weariness, this 
solitary old man maintained a calm buoy- 
ant spirit, and never scemed to succumb 
to the gloomy feelings which the multi- 
tude of years too often brings in its train. 
But the higher consolations were not want- 
ing. When one of his friends inquired 
whether his sight was good, he answered 
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that it was fast failing, but, said he, ‘I 
keep it as much as possible for that,’’ 
pointing to the Bible. 

His body was deposited on the 17th 
January by the side of his wife in the 
burial-ground of Durham Cathedral. His 
property devolves to his nephew James 
Thomas Fenwick, esq. M.D. of Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne. 

Epwarp Joun WILLison, Esa. F.S.A. 

Sept. 8. At Lincoln, aged 67, Ed- 
ward John Willson, esq. F.S.A. architect. 

Mr. Willson was born on the 21st June, 
1787, at Lincoln, where his father, who 
was of a highly respectable family, was a 
builder, and for his station a person pos- 
sessed of unusual mathematical and con- 
structive science. Mr. Willson, the eldest 
of his brothers who grew up, received a 
good education at the Grammar-school of 
his native town under the tuition of the 
Rev. J. Carter, a classical scholar of much 
ability. His father’s business, for which 
he was intended,“he abandoned when a 
youth for the pursuit of drawing and the 
study of ‘architecture and antiquities, a 
taste obviously strengthened by his being 
brought up like his forefathers in the 
faith that produced the wondrous minster 
under whose shadow he passed his days. 
An early acquaintance with Mr. Britton 
appears to have encouraged his first lite- 
rary attempts, and several essays which 
successively appeared in The Beauties of 
England and Wales, The Architectural 
Antiquities, The Cathedral Antiquities, 
and The Picturesque Antiquities of Eng- 
lish Cities, are evidence of Mr. Willson’s 
share in cultivating the growing taste for 
medieval architecture. 

To Archdeacon Bayley, then subdean of 
Lincoln, he was indebted for much gene- 
rous encouragement when rising in his 
profession; and the restoration of Mes- 
singham Church, Lincolnshire, chiefly at 
the expense of that dignitary, is an early 
instance of correct knowledge displayed in 
an undertaking where the employment of 
an architect was, usually, more fatal to 
the interests of art, than the neglect of 
generations of churchwardens. 

After the publication of Pugin and 
Mackenzie’s Specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture from Buildings at Oxford, an 
advance upon the more picturesque but 
less scientific mode of delineation in that 
and .other works was deemed necessary. 
It was, therefore, in planning the Speci- 
mens of Gothic Architecture (1821) in 
conjunction with the elder Pugin in 1818, 
that Mr. Willson’s professional acquire- 
ments were peculiarly valuable: a great 
aim was to produce a work suited to the 
exigencies of — architects, as well 
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as amateurs. The clear decided outlines 
of the geometrical elevations and sections 
of mouldings in the plates in this and the 
subsequent work formed a style of de- 
lineation adopted in all similar publica- 
tions, but never surpassed. The descrip- 
tive letterpress was from Mr. Willson’s 
pen, as well as the Glossary of Terms, 
appended to it; this portion of it is re- 
markable for great research, and so com- 
plete that but little has been added to it 
by subsequent investigation. The Ex- 
amples of Gothic Architecture, which 
so well followed the Specimens, also 
owed its literary matter to Mr. Willson. 
The introductory essays on Gothic Ar- 
chitecture and on Modern Imitations 
display abundant critical knowledge and 
cultivated taste. He also contributed to 
Mr. Britton’s valuable Dictionary of Ar- 
chitecture, 1835. 

Mr. Willson’s practice as an architect 
was chiefly of a private nature, and mainly 
confined to the county of Lincoln, to 
which he held the office of surveyor for 
more than twenty years. He was occa- 
sionally consulted by the Dean and Chapter 
on the repairs of the cathedral, and the 
organ case erected in 1826 was from his 
designs. The restoration of numerous 
parish churches was effected under his 
care. 

Mr. Willson’s reading, in various 
branches of literature, was extensive, as 
his library testified. In ecclesiastical 
history he was specially versed, and on the 
contested authorship of the Imitation of 
Christ he had bestowed much attention, 
and has left copious notes. The literary 
undertaking on which he had bestowed 
the greater portion of his leisure was a 
collection referring to the history of the 
county, and more especially of the bishop’s 
see and city of Lincoln. This, owing to 
delicate health and his ordinary occupa- 
tions, was never completed, nor has any 
portion been brought to press: the long 
period during which Mr. Willson collected 
these materials, and the ample facilities 
he enjoyed, have rendered it voluminous : 
the various books, MSS. and prints com- 
posing it are in the hands of the executors, 
and it is understood will be disposed of. 

To all who knew Mr. Willson his candid 
amiable character was quickly apparent: 
far from any exclusive feeling on the sub- 
ject of his dearest pursuits, the stores of a 
copious memory were ever open to all who 
approached him either as correspondents 
or to benefit from his conversation. Asa 
citizen he was highly esteemed; besides 
performing the duties of a borough magis- 
trate since 1834, he filled the office of 
mayor of his native place in 1853. 

Mr. Willson married, in 1821, Mary, the 
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only daughter of Mr. Thomas Mould ; she 
died in May, 1854. He is survived by 
two sons, one of whom follows the profes- 
sion of his father. His body was interred 
at Hainton, where many of his own and 
his wife’s relatives lie buried. 


Ricuarp Joun Smita, Esa. 

Feb. 1. At No. 7, Strand, aged 69, 
after a lengthened illess of four months, 
Richard John Smith, esq. better known 
as O. Smith, of the Theatre Royal Adelphi. 

Mr. Smith was not only celebrated as 
an actor for the last fifty years, but also 
as a man of very superior attainments, 
and as remarkable for his extreme suavity 
of manner, in direct opposition to those 
characters which he was in the habit of 
representing on the stage. 

He was born on the 28th Jan. 1786, in 
the Mint-yard adjoining the theatre at 
York, and his father and mother were 
actors under Tate Wilkinson’s manage- 
ment,—both as much respected in the York 
circuit as their son was afterwards on the 
London stage. His aunt and sisters were 
also in the same profession. One of the 
latter married Edward Knight—better 
known as ‘ Little Knight ;” another be- 
came Mrs. Byre. 

His mother’s maiden name was Scrace. 
Before young Smith was born she had 
gained considerable reputation in the 
Dublin theatre, where she first spoke 
‘* Belles have at ye all!’’ written by Ro- 
bert Houlton. She died the last day of 
the year 1821, having survived her hus- 
band seventeen years. So soon as Mr. 
Smith was at all able to appear on the 
stage he was introduced in characters 
fitted for juveniles—the Child, in Isabella ; 
Cupid, in the Trip to Gretna Green; 
Peas Blossom, in the Midsummer Nights 
Dream, &c.; but it was not until the 
22nd March, 1792, that his name appeared 
in the bills, which was on the occasion of 
his mother’s benefit at the Bath Theatre, 
in an after-piece of Dr. Hawkesworth’s, 
called Edgar and Emmeline, as “ Ariel, 
Master Smith, being his first appearance 
on the stage.” On the benefit nights of 
the performers it was customary to pro- 
duce pieces in which their children were 
introduced to the notice of the public. 
On the 11th March, 1794, the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was performed for Mr. 
Murray’s benefit. Oberon, Miss S. Smith 
(afterwards Mrs. Knight, of Drury Lane 
Theatre) ; Titania, Miss Harriet Murray 
(afterwards Mrs. H. Siddons), her first 
appearance on the stage; Peas Blossom, 
Master Smith; Mustard Seed, Master 
William Murray (afterwards the manager 
of the Edinburgh Theatre). 

The pantomime of Obi, or three-fin- 
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gered Jack, written by Mr. Fawcett, was 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre, July 
2nd, 1800 ; Three-fingered Jack, Mr. C. 
Kemble. Shortly after, drawings of the 
scenery and costume were sent down 
from London, and the pieoe performed 
at the Bath Theatre. The part of Obi 
was there given to the son of the stage- 
manager (Mr. Edwin), which exceedingly 
disappointed Master Smith; but, deter- 
mined not to be entirely foiled in his 
desire to appear in this part, he consulted 
with his playfellows, and the result was 
that they acted it among themselves in 
a back kitchen ; and by attending the 
rehearsals at the theatre young Smith 
obtained a complete knowledge of the 
‘business ’’ of the play. It was his sub- 
sequent success in this character that 
caused him to adopt the soubriquet, by 
which he was generally known, of Obi 
Smith. 

The period had now arrived for the 
young aspirant for dramatic fame to make 
choice of a profession, and it was finally 
agreed that he should be placed in the 
office of a solicitor at Bath. This was so 
opposite to his desires that he used to re- 
lieve the monotony of a lawyer’s office by 
reading all the plays he could get, and 
learning passages from them. His em- 
ployer was fond of the drama, and at- 
tended the theatre each night of G. F. 
Cooke’s performances ; this was a further 
temptation to young Smith, who followed 
him there, and the effect of Cooke’s acting 
during Smith’s frequent visits, and other 
representations, produced such ar im- 
pression that it completely unsettled him 
for office duties, and he was sent a voyage 
to Sierra Leone, for which place he sailed 
ina merchantman from Bristol in 1803. 
There he attracted the notice of the Go- 
vernor by his clever drawings, and he 
proposed to take him under his protection, 
but the captain refused to dispense with 
his services. In the river Gabon Smith 
assisted the escape of two slaves, who were 
confined in the hold of the vessel. This 
he did entirely from a humane motive, 
and the adventure was related by him in 
“A Tough Yarn,” published in Bentley’s 
Miscellany. Mr. Smith also wrote a very 
amusing tale, which appeared in Frazer’s 
Magazine, called ‘* Boat-a-hoy.”’ 

On his return from the coast of Africa 
he made a tour through Wales and Ire- 
land, and from thence to Liverpool, where 
he was detained by the press-gang, and 
only liberated on stating that he was an 
actor, proving it by giving them Norval’s 
speech in the play of Douglas. He then 
set off for Leeds, where his sister was per- 
forming, and, failing to procure an engage- 
ment there, he wrote to Mr. Macready, 


who was about to open the Sheffield 
Theatre with the young Roscius, and in a 
few days received from him the offer of 
an engagement at a salary of 15s. a week. 
There he made his first appearance as a 
regular actor with Master Betty, on the 
17th September, 1804, as the Coward in 
Douglas, who is brought on in custody in 
the second act. 

From Sheffield the company removed to 
Rochdale, when, tempted by the offer 
of a pound a week from the Edinburgh 
Theatre, he relinquished his engagement 
with Macready, and in January, 1805, 
made his first appearance in the Scottish 
metropolis. An increased salary gave him 
increased encouragement, but some checks 
he received, so usual with an actor, caused 
him to be content with a lower grade in 
the drama than had at first suggested 
itself to him. In 1807 he returned to 
Bath, where he first found an opening in 
the line of business which he afterwards 
made peculiarly his own—namely, robbers, 
ruffians, and assassins, characters at that 
time generally neglected. j 

During the vacation 1807-8 he was en- 
gaged at the Gosport and Arundel Theatres. 
In 1810 Mr. Elliston, coming down to 
Bath for a short engagement, witnessed 
Mr. Smith’s performance of Robert, in 
Raymond and Agnes, and was so well 
pleased with it that he offered him an 
engagement at the Surrey Theatre at 30s. 
a week. Here he was introduced by Mr. 
Elliston to T. P. Cooke, and on the 19th 
May, 1810, made his first appearance upon 
the London boards as Farouche in the 
Black Forest. He afterwards became 
eminent in the picturesque heroes of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poems; and Mr. Elliston 
not being able to make any thing of the 
part of Bombastes gave it up to Mr. Smith, 
who was so successful in the character that 
he was immediately elected a burlesque 
actor, and played several burlesque parts 
with much quiet humour. 

In 1811 Mr. Elliston produced “A new 
grand melo-dramatic and moral illustra- 
tion,’’ founded on Hogarth’s paintings of 
the Idle and Industrious Apprentice, and 
called Industry and Idleness. In the last 
scene was represented the pageant of the 
Lord Mayor’s show, in which Mr. T. P. 
Cooke and Mr. Smith rode in brass and 
iron armour. Hereupon Mr. Smith turned 
his attention to armour, and made several 
drawings ; he also devoted his leisure time 
to the study of costume, till he became 
justly celebrated for his appearance in 
every part he undertook. During the 
campaigns of the Duke of Wellington 
in Spain and Portugal, upon notice of the 
first success obtained, Mr.’ Elliston pro- 
duced a piece written for the occasion, 
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and called it ‘‘ The Fall of Badajoz,”’ in 
which Mr. Smith represented the French 
General Philippon, and in the last scene, 
with the assistance of 18 supernumeraries, 
had to defend a fort constructed of wood 
and canvass against a desperate attack 
made upon it by 24 besiegers armed 
with wooden muskets and silver leather 
bayonets. 

In 1813 Mr. Elliston, having taken the 
Olympic Theatre, engaged Mr. Kean, 
then a provincial actor, and he was to have 
made his first appearance in the character 
of Mandeville in The False Friend ; but a 
dispute with the Drury Lane management 
prevented his appearance, and Mr. Smith 
was sent for from the Surrey, and per- 
formed the part with success. From 
thence he went to Birmingham, South 
Shields, and other provincial towns, till 
he accepted the situation of stage-manager 
with Mr. Vickers at the Royalty Theatre, 
Wellclose Square ; here he met with Mr. 
Clarkson Stanfield, engaged as a scene 
painter, with whom he formed a very close 
intimacy which continued to the present 
time. 

Mr. Smith left that theatre for Covent 
Garden, and made his first appearance 
there on the 23rd April, 1816, in the 
character of Othello in the grand pageant 
on the centenary of Shakspere’s birthday. 

On Easter Monday, 1817, he made his 
reappearance at the Surrey Theatre, under 
the managemert of Thomas Dibdin, and 
on May 12th Don Giovanni was produced. 
The part of Don Guzman was played by 
Mr. Smith, who contributed very ma- 
terially to the success of the piece, which 
ran upwards of 100 successive nights. 

In June, 1821, Mr. Smith made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre 
as Malcolm in the Falls of the Clyde. 

On the 10th of Nov. 1824, at the first 
production of Der Freischutz at the same 
theatre, the part of Zamiel was one of Mr. 
Smith’s triumphs, and procured for him 
the following notice in a monthly publica- 
tion: “ Mr. O. Smith’s Devil is as much 
superior to his infernal rivals as Milton’s 
Satan is superior to the vulgar horned and 
tailed Devils of Tasso.’? On the 16th 
June, 1825, the Devil and Dr. Faustus 
was produced, when Mr. Smith played 

Mephistophiles; and on the 26th July, 
a representation of the French Coronation 
took place, in which Mr. Smith performed 
the character of Charles the Tenth, being 
supposed to bear some slight resemblance 
to that monarch. Mr. Smith returned to 
Covent Garden in 1827, when he per- 
formed Zamiel and some original parts. 
During this year he formed the acquaint- 
ance of the late Mr. Mathews, who gave 
him the following certificate of his re- 


spectability: “Iam happy to have it in 
my power to express my perfect belief 
that Mr. Smith is a most respectable 
character in private life, though a great 
ruffian on the stage. “C. Maruews.”’ 
“Theatre Royal, Opera House, 
August 21st, 1827.’ 

During the English Opera House season, 
1828, Mr. Smith addressed a letter to Mr. 
Arnold, which was inserted in one or two 
of the daily papers, requesting an increase 
of salary in a facetious manner, and brought 
forward, amongst other proofs of his suf- 
ferings in plafing the Devil, that while he 
was playing Devils at Drury Lene and 
the English Opera House an insurance 
office wished to increase the rate of pre- 
mium upon his life, on the plea that “ the 
line of business he played rendered his 
life doubly hazardous,”’ and that his health 
had suffered very materially from the 
vapours of red, blue, and green fire, with 
which he was continually surrounded. It 
was in this year that he appeared as the 
Bottle Imp at Covent Garden, and was 
often engaged at that theatre and at the 
English Opera House on the same night. 

On the 12th October, 1829, Mr. Smith 
made his first appearance on the boards 
of the Adelphi, under the lesseeship of 
Messrs. Mathews and Yates, as Obi, Mrs, 
Yates playing Rosa. At this theatre he 
remained, with the exception of a few 
seasons at the Haymarket, till the present 
time, and there are but two actors now at 
the Adelphi who were there when he made 
his first appearance. 

OF late years he has scarcely been seen 
to so much advantage as formerly ; the 
only revived parts in which he has appeared 
being that of Grampus, in the Wreck 
Ashore, and which has been frequently 
played by him; that in the late R. B. 
Peake’s last comedy called the Title Deeds; 
Wild Murtough, in the Green Bushes ; 
Caleb Kestrel, in the Harvest Home; the 
Wolf, in the Flowers of the Forest; Dr. 
Pruneau, in the Devil’s Violin; and, as a 
remarkable specimen of his quiet humour, 
Prospero, in the burlesque on Shakspere’s 
Tempest, may be classed amongst the most 
successful of his recent impersonations. 
The last part which he played was in the 
exceedingly clever drama of Two Loves 
and a Life, a part more worthy of his 
talents than many in which he had been 
seen previously. 

Mr. Smith’s most pleasing recollections 
were to have received instruction and ap- 
probation from Kemble, Siddons, Cooke, 
C. Kemble, Young Kean, Elliston, Faw- 
cett, and Bannister. He was a member 
of the Camden, the Percy, and Shakspeare 
Societies, and also of the British Archeo- 
logical Association, At the time of the 
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Strawberry Hill sale in 1842 he wrote a 
squib upon it, which was published, and 
called ‘‘ A Specimen of the Contents of 
the Great Sale at Gooseberry Hall, with 
Puffatory Remarks.”’ 

There have been several portraits of 
Mr. Smith. The best published, and 
which is an admirable likeness, is one in 
his favourite character of Grampus, from 
a daguerreotype by Mayall. 

Mr. Smith was twice married, and he 
has left a widow. His remains were in- 
terred at the Norwood Cemetery. 

He had formed a most interesting col- 
lection towards the history of the stage, 
together with a valuable library, his Gar- 
rickiana being especially worthy of note 
from the excessive rarity of some of the 
prints—all fine impressions—and which 
with an exceedingly choice collection of 
drawings by Stanfield, and other cele- 
brated artists, is to be disposed of shortly 
by public auction. He had been all his 
life a collector; and his knowledge of 
prints, armour, and costume,.was very 
great, the latter being displayed to much 
advantage in his professional capacity ; 
besides having written a work on the 
subject. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Nov. 4. At Southsea, Hants, in his 83d year, 
the Rev. Robert Austen, LL.D. (Dublin), of Had- 
well Lodge, in Aghada, co. Cork, formerly Pre- 
bendary of Cloyne and Rector of Midleton in that 
county. This living, however, to which he had 
been presented by his wife’s cousin Dr. Bennet, 
Bishop of Cloyne, he resigned many years ago 
from conscientious motives, although we find in 
Gent. Mag. vol. xc. i. p. 78, that thé annual 
valne was then (A.D. 1822) above 3,8007. Dr. 
Austen was the only son of the Ven. Robert 
Austen, Archdeacon of Cork, by the dau. of the 
Rey. Mr. Ellis, and was grandson of the Ven. —— 
Austen, also Archdeacon of Cork, and his wife 
Mary, dau. of Robert Atkins, of Highfield, in that 
county, esq. He married at Bath, on Jan. 9, 
1805, Matilda-Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Hon. 
William Cockayne, of Rushton Hall, co. North- 
ampton, and niece and coheiress. of Borlase 6th 
and last Lord Viscount Cullen. By her, who ob- 
tained a patent of precedence as a Viscount’s 
daughter in Sept. 1836, he had issue two sons, 
both of whom pre-deceased him unmarried, viz. 
William George Austen, born Jan. 2, 1806, Ensign 
in the 22d Foot, died Nov. 22, 1834, at Jamaica ; 
and Charles Cockayne Austen, born March 1810, 
Lieut. in the Royal Navy, who was drowned in a 
storm off Jaffa early in 4842: of the daughters, 
the eldest, Frances Matilda Austen, married Ro- 
bert Uniacke Fitzgerald Penrose (who has since 
taken the name of Fitzgerald), of Corkbegg Castle, 
in the county of Cork, esq., by whom she has 
three sons and two daughters now living ; Anna- 
Matilda Austen, the third daughter, married Aug. 
4, 1845, at Aghada, Edmund Roche, esq. then 
Lieut. of the 3d Light Dragoons, by whom she 
has one dau. Caroline Matilda Georgiana Roche, 
born July 3, 1849. The second and fourth daugh- 
ters, Georgiana Maria Austen and Caroline Sophia 
Austen are unmarried ; the fifth daughter, Cathe- 
rine Barbara Austen, died at Torquay, co. Devon, 
under age and unmarried, in 1835. 

Nov. 11. In the Rivoli Bay district, South 
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Australia, aged 36, the Rev. William Vansittart, 
eldest son of the Rey. D. Vansittart, late Preben- 
dary of Carlisle. He was killed by being thrown 
from his horse, when his head was fractured 
against the stump ofa tree. 

Dec. 9. At Bramley, Leeds, aged 39, the Rev. 
John William Mence, Incumbent of Prestwold, Leic. 
(1842). He was of Worcester coll. Oxford, B.A. 
1832, M.A. 1844, 

Dec. 16. The Ven. Thomas P. Magee, LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Kilmacduagh, and Prebendary 
of Wicklow, son of the late celebrated Dr. Wil- 
liam Magee, Archbishop of Dublin. He was for 
many years Rector of St. Thomas’s parish in 
Dublin, and also of the union of Wicklow. 

Dec. 17. At Lilanasaph, Flintshire, aged 89, the 
Rev. Henry Parry, Vicar of that parish (1798), 
and a Canon of St. Asaph (1833). He was of Jesus 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1790. 

Dec, 23. At Carlisle, aged 51, the Rev. John 
Stamper Lowry, of Crosby-on-Eden. He was of 
Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831. 

Dec. 24. At Ivybridge, Devon, the Rev. Zdtwin 
Mountiford Stephen Sandys, B.A. cousin to the late 
Sir Edwin Baunton Sandys, of Misenden park, co. 
Glouc. Bart. He was a member of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1842. He died after a pro- 
tracted illness of five years and a half. 

Dec. 27. At Dungarvan, co. Waterford, aged 48, 
the Rev. William Galley Giles, Vicar of that parish, 
and formerly Vicar of Chatsworth, co. Derby. He 
was the son of George Giles, esq. of Enfield, and 
brother-in-law to the Rey. Richard Cattermole, 
and the late Rev. Charles Boughton St. George. 
He was of Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1831; 
and married Miss Cooper, of Hammersmith. 

Aged 53, the Rev. 7homas Nunn, Perp. Curate 
of Holy Trinity, Leeds (1845). He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1834. 

Dee, 28, At Birkenhead, aged 30, the Rev. Henry 
Gathorne, son of the late Rey. John Gathorne, 
Vicar of Tarvin. 

Dec. 29. At Waye house, Ashburton, aged 82, 
the Rev. William Eales, Chaplain in the East India 
Company’s service. 

Dec. 30. At Bray, co. Wicklow, the Rev. George 
William Lamprey, Rector of Ballintemple, in the 
same county. 

Jan.8. At Arrow, co. Warw. aged 51, the Rev. 
Thomas Roberts, Curate of Exhall and Wixford, 
and Chaplain to the Alcester Union. 

Jan. 9. At Ostend, the Rev. George Sloper, 
Rector of West Woodhay, Berks (1798). He was of 
Emmanuel coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798. 

Jan. 11. At Beechamwell St. John, Norfolk, 
aged 49, the Rev. George Hogge, Rector of that 
parish (1842). He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge. 

Jan. 12. At King’s Langley, Herts, aged 76, 
the Rey. John William Butt, Vicar of that parish 
(1836). He was of Sidney Sussex college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1825. 

Jan. 17. At Rugby, after a long illness, aged 49, 
the Rey. George Adams, B.D. Rector of East 
Farndon, Northamptonshire. Te was born Oct. 6, 
1305, at Chastleton,in Oxfordshire, being the only 
son of the Rev. James Adams, M.A. (1786) Rector 
of that place (1789), formerly Fellow of New col- 
lege,,Oxford, as founder’s kin, and a magistrate for 
the counties of Oxford and Gloucester. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, and thence 
elected in 182- a probationer Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 1828, 
M.A. 1832, B.D. 1837. He succeeded his father 
(who died Dec. 12, 1831, aged 69,) in the rectory 
of Chastleton, which he resigned in June 1838, 
for the rectory of Farndon, in the gift of St. John’s 
college. On the 4th June 1839 he married, at 
Thorpe in Surrey, Georgiana-Catherine, second 
dan. of his uncle the late William Adams, esq. 
LL.D. (whose death, June 11, 1851, is recorded in 
our yol. xxxvI. p. 197) by his wife the Hon. Mary 
Anne Cockayne, coheiress of the Lords Viscount 
Cullen, of Rushton hall, Northamptonshire, By 
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her, who survives him, he has issue four sons and 
three daughters, viz. Henry-Cockayne, William- 
Borlase, Edward-Willoughby, George-Hill, Mary- 
Anne, Margaret-Eliza, and Louisa-Jane, besides a 
daugitter who died in April, 1842, under six months 
of age. Mr. Adams’s mother was Maria, only 
daughter of Thomas Cranage, of Northumberland 
street, Strand, by Margaret, daughter and even- 
tually coheiress of Walter Boranskill, co. Lancaster. 
She died at Oxford, Sept. 14, 1848, aged 82, her 
only brother John Cranage, esq. of Tavistock 
square, London, dying April 15, 1853, without 
issue. In April 1851 Mr. Adams and his sole 
surviving sister Harriet, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Vavasour Durell, disposed of the estate of Brook 
End, in Chastleton, to the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Rice, Dean of Gloucester, for about 6,0002., which 
property, as well as the advowson (which had been 
disposed of previously), had been purchased above 
sixty years before by their grandfather Patience 
Thomas Adams, of Bushey grove, Herts, esq. By 
the death of his uncle the Rev. Henry Adams, B.D. 
Rector of Bardwell in Suffolk, to whom he was 
heir-at-law, he inherited some property in that 
village in Feb. 1852. Soon after that time his 
health, which for some years had been failing, 
became rapidly worse, a sort of general paralysis, 
which had greatly enfeebled his powers, rendering 
it advisable for him to relinquish his duty: he ac- 
cordingly did so, and in April 1853 finally quitted 
his parish. His remains were interred on the 24th 
in the churchyard at Farndon, among his pa- 
rishioners, by whom he was greatly and nniver- 
sally beloved for his uniform kindness and affa- 
bility, and for the great attention which he be- 
stowed on the domestic comforts and the worldly 
as well as the spiritual concerns of the humblest 
amongst them. 

Jan. 19. At Clent, co. Stafford, aged 57, the 
Rev. Adolphus Ilopkins, Vicar of that parish, to 
which he was presented by the Lord Chancellor in 
1824. He was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1823. 

Jan. 21. At Rhyl, Flintshire, the Rev. Evan 
Evans, Incumbent of that parish (1854), His poem 
on the Resurrection obtained the first prize at the 
Rhuddlan Fisteddfod in 1850. 

At Fahan glebe, dioc. Derry, at an advanced 
age, the Rev. William Hawkshaw, Rector of Upper 
Fahan. 

Jan. 26. At Alton, Hampshire, aged 52, the Rev. 
Mark Henry James Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks. He 
was the second son of the late Lord Charles Beau- 
champ Kerr (second son of William-John fifth Mar- 
quess of Lothian), by Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Crump, esq.; and was unmarried. 

Jan. 29. At Doddiscombleigh, Devonshire, aged 
85, the Rev. James Buckingham, late Vicar of Bur- 
rington, in that county, to which he was instituted 
in 1814. He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, B.A. 
1792, M.A. and B.C.L. 1828. He was father of the 
ae James Buckingham, Rector of Doddiscomb- 
eigh. 

At Rollesby Hall, Norfolk, aged 34, the Rev. 
Jonathan Darrson, M.A. of Leamington. He was 
of Exeter college, Oxford, B.A. 1843, M.A, 1845, 

Feb. 1. Aged 78, the Rev. James Lynn, Rector 
of Caldbeck and Vicar of Crosthwaite, Cumber- 
land. He was collated to the former living in 1813, 
and to the latter in 1820, by Bishop Goodenough. 

At Kirknewton, Northumberland, the Key. 
Christopher Robinson, Vicar of that parish (1827), 
and a county magistrate. He was of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1816, M.A. 91819. 

At his residence in St. Giles’s, Oxford, in his 81st 
year, the Rev. 7homas Wintle, B.D, late Fellow of 
St. John’s college. He was a native of Walling- 
ford, educated at Reading by the celebrated Dr. 
Valpy, and entered St. John’s college at the early 
age of 17, being elected Fellow as founder’s kin 
June 27,1791. He took the degrees of B.A. 1795, 
M.A. 1799, and B.D, 1804. Mr. Wintle never 
married, but vacated his fellowship, having been 
appointed by his college to the prebend of Leck- 
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ford, Hants, in the year 1840. He was of the old 
Tory school of politics, and for many years took 
an active part in public matters at Oxford, which 
was particularly instanced in his having been 
chairman of Sir R. H. Inglis’s Oxford committee, 
at the memorable contest between that worthy 
baronet and the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 
The residents in Oxford by the death of this gen- 
tleman, so universally beloved, and so remarkable 
for great and unusual amiability of temper, have 
lost a kind friend and a generous and hospitable 
neighbour ; and, though few contemporaries are 
left to regret his loss, he will be much missed by 
a younger circle, which his kindly disposition had 
gathered round him. Mr. Wintle died possessed 
of considerable property, the whole of which, we 
believe, he has bequeathed to his niece Mrs. Gil- 
bert, wife of the present Bishop ef Chichester, 
the daughter of the late Rev. Robert Wintle, B.D. 
of Christ church, Vicar of Culham, Berks, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, who died in 1848. (See 
our vol. xxx. p. 550.) 

Feb. 2. At Ditchling, Sussex, aged 49, the Rev. 
Julius Nouaille, Vicar of that parish (1845). He 
was of Trinity college, Oxford, B.A. 1827. 

Feb. 3. In his 75th year, the Rev. James Beesly, 
Vicar of Feckenham, Wore. (1826). He was of 
St. Edmund hall, Oxford, B.A. 1808, M.A. 1810. 

At Trehill, Devonshire, in his 52d year, the Rev. 
Villiers Plantagenet Henry Somerset, Rector of 
Honiton. He was the third son of Lord Charles 
Henry Somerset (son of Henry 5th Duke of Beau- 
fort), by the Hon. Elizabeth Courtenay, fourth 
daughter of William 2d Viscount Courtenay. He 
was of Christ Church, Oxford, B.A. 1826, and was 
presented to Honiton (which is in the gift of the 
Earl of Devon) in 1827. His parishioners pre- 
sented him with a service of plate, in testimony of 
their esteem, in the year 1843. He married in 
1844 Frances-Dorothea, eldest daughter of the late 
John Henry Ley, esq. of Trehill, by the Lady 
Frances Hay, second daughter of George 7th Mar- 
quess of Tweeddale ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he has left issue two sons and two 
daughters. 

Feb. 8. At Great Malvern, aged 74, the Rev. 
Charles William Davy, M.A. of Heathfield, near 
Southampton. He was brother to General Sir Wil- 
liam Davy, C.B. and K.C.H., and was himself for- 
merly a Captain in H.M. 29th Regt. He was a 
member of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1818, M.A. 1821. 

Feb. 9. At Castleford, Yorkshire, aged 79, the 

Rev. Theophilus Barnes, for fifty-one years Rector 

of that place, Rector of Stonegrave (1815), and a 
Canon of York (1826). Ile was of Exeter college, 
Oxford, B.A. Feb. 6, 1798, and M.A. May 10 in the 
same year. He was presented to Castleford in 
1803 by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and to Stonegrave in 1815 by the King, and be- 
came Prebendary of Fridaythorpe in the cathedral 
church of York in 1826. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


June 30, 1853. At sea, on his passage to Mel- 
bourne, aged 38, Geo. Dunlope,esq. Jfay 7, 1854. 
At Geelong, aged 36, Jane Dunlope, his widow. 

Aug. 25, 1854. At Geelong, aged 35, George 
Heaphy, esq. son of John Heaphiy, esq. of Snares- 
brook, Essex. 

Sept..19. At Christchurch, near Canterbury, 
New Zealand, aged 36, Charles Rudston Read, esq. 

Sept. 28. Accidentally drowned in the river 
Yarra, in Australia, aged 24, Samuel-Robinson, 
only son of Thomas Featherston, esq. of Hayne- 
ford Lodge, near Norwich, and grandson of the 
late Samuel Robinson, esq. of Finsbury-circus. 

Sept. 29. Drowned by the upsetting of a boat 
in crossing a lake, John Hening Boughton, esq. 
J.P., solicitor, second son of George Boughton, esq, 
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of Reed House, Hatherleigh, and grandson of the 
tev. George Boughton, Rector of that parish. 

At Kai Warra, New Zealand, aged 28, Mary- 
Frederica, wife of Capt. John W. Marshall, Pay- 
master 65th Regt. eldest dau. of William Swainson, 
esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Oct. 8. At Scutari, of cholera, aged 21, Arthur, 
youngest son of John Houchen, esq. of Wereham 
Hall, Norfolk. 

Oct. 19. Major William Hamilton Nicholetts, 
28th Regt. N.I., commanding Oude Local Infantry 
at Sehapore, Bengal. 

Oct. 26. At Munich, of cholera, aged 56, her 
Majesty Theresa Queen dowager of Bavaria. She 
was the daughter of the late Frederick Duke of 
Saxe Altenburg; was married in 1810 to the late 
King Louis, who abdicated in 1848; and was 
mother of the present King, three other sons, and 
three daughters. 

Nov. 4. At Colombo, Ceylon, Lucy-Anne, wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Brooke Bailey, and niece of 
Mr. John Allanson Bulmer, recently deceased. 

In consequence of injuries received from a coach 
accident at Dunkeld, General Stewart. He was a 
general in the Austrian service, and claimed to 
be a lineal descendant of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart. 

Nov. 5. At Sydney, Australia, in his 27th year, 
Lord Frederick Montagu, youngest son of the 
Duke of Manchester. His lordship died after an 
illness of many months, occasioned by a fall from 
his horse. 

Nov. 7. At Mussoorie, Charlotte, wife of Major 
Charles Grissell, commanding 61st Bengal N. Inf. 

Nov. 9. Drowned by the upsetting of a boat in 
the bay of Sydney, aged 23, Mr. Thos. B. Bailey, 
son of Mr. Jas. Bailey, late of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 

" Nov. 13. At Barrackpore, aged 25, Lieut. Fitz- 
herbert Christie Nicholson, 72d Bengal Native Inf. 
sixth son of the late Ralph Nicholson, esq. 

On his passage from Rangoon to Calcutta, aged 
30, James Macdonald, M.D. Assistant Surgeon 
Madras army, third’son of the late Rev. Dr. Mac- 
donald, of Ferrintosh, co. Ross. 

Nov. 16. On his homeward voyage from Aus- 
tralia, aged 36, Thomas Oliver Musgrave, esq. of 
that colony. 

Nov. 20. At Bellary, Madras, aged 26, Edw.- 
Philip, second son of Major Brown, Cheltenham. 

Nov. 23. At Cairo, aged 53, Richard Walker, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Dec. 15. At Nantes, aged 78, Sarah, widow of 
Archibald Gloster, esq. Chief Justice and Pre- 
sident of the Council of Dominica. 

At Florence, Maria-Margaretta, widow of Gen. 
Sir George Don, G.C.B. who died Jan, 1, 1832. 

At Bombay, Arthur Charles Webster, Surgeon 
10th Hussars, youngest son of the late Richard 
Webster, esq. 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Dec. 18. At Bombay, Capt. Charles George 
Butler, of H.M. 86th Regt. commanding the Mili- 
tary Sanitary Station at Poorunder, second son of 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. H. E. Butler, and brother 
of the two Captains Butler who fell at Silistria 
and Inkerman. He entered the army in Nov. 
1840, and served during Sir Charles Napier’s cam- 
paign against the Mountain and Desert tribes. He 
was made Lieutenant 8th April, 1842, and Captain 
15th March, 1853. He married, in 1850, Jane- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Prosser. 

Dec. 22. Before Sebastopol, from a gun-shot 
wound, while gallantry cheering on his men to 
repel a sortie of the enemy, Major J. Olaus Moller, 
of the 50th Regt. third son of C. Champion Moller, 
esq. of the late 18th Hussars. 

Dec. 23. At Claverton, on the Rice Lake, Ca- 
nada West, William Faulkner, esq. a resident in 
that colony upwards of 30 years, and formerly 
judge of the Hamilton district. 

Dec, 26. At Padworth rectory, near Reading, 
aged 60, Caroline-Georgina, wife of the Rey. 
George William Curtis. 

At Malta, aged 60, James Rogers, esq. 
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Dec, 28. At Shefford, Beds, Mary, wife of George 
Austin, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Edgbaston, aged 45, Edward Barrs, 
solicitor. 

At Sandwich, aged 81, Rachel-Charlotte, widow 
of Richard Rose Bradley, esq. R.N. 

Aged 41, Charles Bushe, esq. of Elstead Lodge, 
near Godalming, formerly of BentworthHall,Hants, 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 53, Edward Case, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Cheltenham, Elizabeth-Maria-Ouchterlony, 
relict of William Cumming, esq. 

At the camp before Sebastopol, of diarrhoea, the 
Hon. Charles Anthony Daly, Major 89th Regt., third 
son of the late Lord Dunsandle and Clan Conal. 

At Kingsdown, near Bristol, aged 72, Hannah, 
wife of William Keall, esq. and dau. of the late 
Powell Skinner, esq. of Ilfracombe. 

At Hampstead, aged 68, Henry Kinder, esq. 

Capt. Robert Paltullo, formerly of the ship Kellie 
Castle, in the service of the H.E.1.C. 

At Somerton, Som. aged 80, John Pyne, esq. 

At an advanced age, Miss Twemlow, of the Hill, 
Sandbach, Cheshire. 

At Long Newnton rectory, Wilts, aged 75, Jas. 
Wyatt, esq. : 

Dec. 30. At Redisham Hall, Suffolk, aged 59, 
John Garden, esq. ex-officio Guardian of the 
Wangford Union from its first formation. Mrs, 
Garden survived her husband only 11 days. 

At Cheltenham, aged 22, Susan, wife of John 
Beaufin Irving, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Clifton, aged 44, Frederic Collins 
Batt, esq. of Abergavenny. 

At Osgodby Hall, Yorkshire, at her son-in-law’s 
George P. Dawson, esq. Susan-Dell, relict of Henry 
Dod, esq. of the Colonie, Burnham, Somerset. 

In Lower Brook-st. aged 73, Ann, relict of J. 
Hathaway, M.D., M.R.C.S. 

At South Huish, near Kingsbridge, Devon, 
aged 89, John Jellard, esq. 

At Coventry, Henry Lea, esq. solicitor, for many 
years a partner in the influential firm of Messrs, 
Troughton and Lea. He has left the following 
bequests :—1,000/. (free of legacy duty) to the 
churchwardens of St. Michael’s, Coventry, upon 
trust, to apply the interest towards the repair 
and sustenation of the fabric of that church and 
the steeple belonging thereto; 50 guineas to the 
Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital, 192. 19s. 
each to Bailey’s Charity School, Fairfax’s Charity 
School, Blue Coat Charity School, Christ Church 
Charity School, and the Ladies’ Lying-in-Charity. 

At Bramham, aged 72, Cecilia-Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. Wm. Legard, fourth son of Sir Digby 
Legard, of Ganton, Yorkshire. 

At Culmore, Newtownlimavady, Ireland, aged 
88, Arabella, widow of Samuel Martin, esq. 

At Finchley, much respected, aged 84, James 
Morgan, esq., elder brother of the late William 
Morgan, esq. of Pope’s Head Alley, and an influ- 
ential member of the Stock Exchange. 

Aged 68, at Mollington parsonage, Oxon. at the 
residence of her only son, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Tait, esq. of Brompton. 

At Pencalenick, near Truro, aged 70, John 
Vivian, esq. 

Francis-Burton, only son of the late Francis 
Watkins, esq. of Notting-hill-sq.and Charing-cross. 

Lately. At Grand Cay, Bahamas, aged 28, La- 
vinia-Harvey, wife of Henry Cartwright, esq. her 
Majesty’s Commissioner at Massarurie, British 
Guiana, and only dau. of the late Hon. Daniel 
Boscombe, of Bermuda. ' 

At Berne, Capt. Clias, the real establisher o 
gymnastics, not only in France and Switzerland, 
butin England, having been professor at most of 
the large public establishments of this country. 
He has left to the city of Berne, several considera- 
ble sums for public purposes, under the condition 
that his skeleton should be exhibited in the Cabi- 
net of Natural History of Berne, as a palpable 
confirmation of the beneficial effects of gym- 
nastics, 
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At Cheltenham, aged 45, John Garland Cregoe, 
esq. only son of Matthew Garland Cregoe, esq. of 
Trewithian, Cornwall. 

Aged 72, William Field, of Storrington, Sussex, 
found dead in his bed, from serous apoplexy. He 
was unmarried, and had no nearer relatives than 
first cousins. After the inquest, search was made 
in aroom adjoining that in which he slept, the 
window of which he had had bricked up some 
years since to escape the window duty, and in a 
box inside the door was found 927/. in gold, 557. in 
Bank of England notes, 1,490/. in notes of hand, 
a mortgage for 400/. and other money securities, 
amounting to about 3,0007. The deceased had at 
Thakeham a freehold farm of about ‘fifty acres, 
with a quantity of timber, and also a copyhold 
farm of about thirty acres, and a piece of land and 
two or three cottages at Chiltington, making a 
total, it is thought, of above 6,000/. When able, he 
used to pick up the fallen and dead wood on his 
farm for his own use, and if one of his tenants sent 
him a brace of birds, he would sell them to a 
huckster. He denied himself everything in the 
shape of comfort, and his cost of living could not 
have been 5s. a week. No will has been found. 

Mr. Hutchinson, an aged bachelor of Kendal. 
He was of a penurious disposition, and had accu- 
mulated the savings of many years. One of the 
persons who had the care of *‘ laying him out” 
after his death observed something raising that 
part of his flannel vest on his breast above other 
parts, and bank notes to the amount of upwards of 
7007. were found, which but for this discovery 
would have been interred with his remains. 

At Kandy, Ceylon, aged 66, Capt. D. Meadon, 
late Ceylon Rities. 

In Arlington-st. Harrictte, widow of Richard 
Riley, esq. of the Admiralty, and dau. of Sir Wm. 
Beechey, R.A., &e. 

Jan. 1. While on a visit to her son Dr. Beadle, 
Tewkesbury, aged 74, Charlotte-Nunneley, relict 
of Jas. Beadle, esq. of Bristol, and dau. of the late 
John Davenport, of Burlton-grove, Salop, esq. 
The deceased was also mother of the Rev. J. 
Chisman Beadle, of Barnet, Herts. 

At Kentish Town, aged 56, Emma, relict of 
Rich. Bremridge, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Suddenly, during divine service, at St. Michael’s 
church, Pimlico, Major Brownlow, formerly of 
Malvern. 

Aged 50, Mary-Ann, wife of Henry Edward 
Chisholm, esq. of Cambridge. 

At Finchley, aged 62, James Corrie, esq. M.D. 

At Witheridge, North Devon, where he had 
practised upwards of forty years, aged 71, R. I. 
Coster, esq. surgeon. 

At Porteus House, Paddington, aged 61, Louisa, 
wife of George Gutch, esq. architect. 

In Bryanston-st. Portman-sq. aged 85, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Gov. Henry Hamilton, of Dominica, 
grandson of Gustavus first Viscount Boyne. She 
was the only daughter of Major Lec, of Bolney 
Court, Oxf. 

At Uxbridge, aged 93, Martha, widow of James 
Ilartwell, esq. 

Aged 90, Edmund Haworth, esq. of Sale Lodge, 
Cheshire, and of Aisthorpe, Line. 

At Stanley St. Leonard’s, Glouc. aged 93, Mrs. 
Sarah Keyes. 

Aged 20, Thomas Hunter Lane, eldest son of 
the late Dr. Hunter Lane, of Brook-street. 

At Hastings, aged 37, Elizabeth-Susannah, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Parker Langham, solicitor, and 
eldest dau. of Chas. Hicks, esq. of Rye. 

At Pakenham Lodge, near Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Sophia, second dau. of the late Christopher Barton 
— esq. of Hawsted, Suffolk, and West Ham, 

ISSCX. 

At Old Court, Guernsey, aged 69, Mary-Anne, 
relict of Dr. Parker, R. Art. eldest dau. of the late 
Kev. Join Simons, Rector of Paul’s Cray, Kent. 

George Pearson, esq. of Hambleton. 

At Guildford, aged 37, Charles Lee Pope, esq. 
son of the late Horatio Pope, esq. of Maidstone, 
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On his birth day, at Berlin, aged 3, Richard- 
Hollis, son of Thomas Solly, esq. of that city. 

At the Manor House, Chiswick, Edward Kentish 
Tuke, esq,, second son of the late Edward Francis 
Tuke, M.D. and brother of the present Dr. Tuke. 

At his son-in-law’s, aged 86, Francis Wakefield, 
esq. late of Euston-square. 

At Scutari, of cholera, Lucas Ward, esq. pur- 
veyor to the forces; and on the 3rd inst. at the 
same place, Jane his wife, sister-in-law of Mr. John 
Aslatt, of Southampton. 

At Mitcombe Barton, James Yelverton, esq. He 
was about to leave his house for the purpose of 
shooting, when his gun accidentally went off, 
lodging the whole of its contents in his head. 
Verdict, Aecidental death. 

Jan. 2, At Leeds, aged 72,J. R. Atkinson, esq. 
of Elmwood House. 

At Gibraltar, aged 21, Cecil Viner Boddy, esq. 
youngest son of John Marlett Boddy, esq. Clifton- 
road, St. John’s-wood. 

At Smeeth rectory, Kent, Anna-Maria-Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Wyndham Knatehbull, D.D. 

At Carmarthen, aged 75, George Nott, esq. only 
surviving brother of the late Major-Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Nott, G.C.B. 

At Portswood, near Southampton, aged 64, John 
Whitchurch, esq. 

Aged 72, Owen Williams, esq. of Hendreforion, 
Merionethshire, late of Wellclose-square. 

In the harbour of Balaklava, of typhus fever, 
Wm. Abbott Anderson, surgeon, 4ist Regt., third 
son of Lieut.-Col. Henry Anderson, Fort Amherst, 
Chatham. 

Jan. 3. Jolin Alexander Berrey, esq. one of the 
Record and Writ Clerks. 

At Galloduff, near Maghera, aged 60, Thomas 
Clarke, esq. 

Aged 57, Mr. John Clayton, late of the firm of 
Messrs. Becker, Clayton, and Bradbury, Reddish 
Print Works, near Stockport, and of Manchester 
and London. 

At Ramsgate, Abraham Courtney, esq. R.N. 

At Cherryhinton, Camb. aged 57, Martha, wife 
of John Foster, esq. 

At Maidstone, aged 62, Lieut.-Col. Hugh Andrew 
Fraser, 45th Foot, late Major 42d R. Highlanders. 

At Cairo,aged 42, Henry Edward Goldsmid, esq. 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

At Plymouth, aged 27, Emma, wife of Cornelius 
Fox, esq. R.N. youngest dau. of the late James 
Jarvis, esq. of Billacombe. 

At Swindon, Catherine-Mary, widow of the Rev. 
James Grooby, Vicar of Swindon. She has left 
upwards of 10,0007. to charitable purposes :— 
Church Building Society, 2,0007.; Clergy Society, 
2,0007. ; Clergy Orphan Society, 2,000/.; Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 2,000J. ; 
Christian Missionary Society, 1,000/.; and other 
liberal bequests ; and that a new window of co- 

oured glass, with scripture subject, be placed in 
the chancel at Swindon, in memory of her husband. 

At Clifton, aged 96, Elizabeth, widow of the 

tev. Stiverd Jenkins, of Locking, Som. and of 
Stone, Gloue. 

At Southwold, aged 61, Mary-Ann, widow of 
John Arthur Kilwick, Lieut. R.N. 

At Saffron Walden, aged 78, Mrs. Littlechild. 

Burnt to death, Mrs. Jane M‘Cann, of Channon 
Rock, near Dundalk, niece to Sir T. O’Brien, Bart. 

At Anglesey, Gosport, aged 86, Harriot, widow 
of Adm. George M‘Kinley, sister to the late Vice- 
Adm. Hollis. 

On board the Euxine, Lieut. C. Monro, 4th 
N. Rifles. 

At Huntingdon, aged 70, Miss Philpott. 

At Birkenhead, aged 66, Jas. Burton Rayner, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Thomas Robson, esq. of 
Aylesford, Kent. 

In camp before Sebastopol, brevet Major William 
Swinton, R. Art. eldest son of the late Col. Wm. 
Swinton, Bengal army. 

At Lincoln, aged 74, Thomas Winn, esq. 

Jan. 4. In Claremont-square, aged 87, Edward 
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Barnard, esq. late of the firm of Edward Barnard 
and Sons, Angel-st. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
formerly of Paternoster-row. 

At Portsea, aged 62, Eliza, wife of John Barrett, 
esq. Paymaster R.N. 

Aged 35, Horace James Bell, esq. of Bayswater. 

At Pingsworth House, Hammersmith, aged 67, 
John Bowling, esq. M.R.C.S. (1808), for upwards 
of thirty years parochial surgeon. Mr. Bowling 
was an ardent medical reformer, and is much re- 
gretted by a large circle of professional friends and 
patients. 

At the residence of her son, Duke-street, West- 
minster, aged 79, Sophia, widow of Sir Mare 
Isambard Brunel. 

At Gulval vicarage, Penzance, aged 84, Eliza- 
beth, widow of William Fortescue, esq. of Writtle 
Lodge, Essex. ; 

At Alnwick, aged 96, Mrs. Margaret Hope. 

At Fairy-hill, Gower, aged 54, the Hon. Juliana- 
Hicks, wife of the Rev. Samuel Phillips, Rector of 
Pickwell, Leic. and Vicar of Lianddewi, Glam. 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Gerard Noel Noel, 
and sister to the Earl of Gainsborough. She was 
married in 1834. 

In camp before Sebastopol, Lieut. Henry Bat- 
son Ramsbottom, youngest son of James Rams- 
bottom, esq. 

At Peignton, Devon, aged 67, James Henry 
Reynett, esq. Capt. h.-p. 45th Regt. 

At Martham, Norfolk, aged 80, ‘Thomas Sutfield 
Rising, esq. 

Aged 67, James Sheppard, esq. of the Elms, 
Upton, Essex, and of Threadneedle-street. 

At the Manor House, Middleton, Norf. aged 64, 
Mary, widow of Thomas Wythe, esq. 

At Mollington, near Chester, Frances, relict of 
the Rev. Robert Yarker, Vicar of Neston, Chesh. 

Jan. 5. Cunitia, wife of the Rev. H.A.S. Att- 
wood, Vicar of Ashelworth, Glouc. 

Aged 75, Mary, relict of William Baldwin, esq. 
of Ringwood, Hants. 

At Minchinhampton, aged 26, Isabella, dau. of 
Robert Bamford, esq. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 26, Miss Dora J. 
Brown, eldest dau. of the late Rev. R. Brown, 
Vicar of Braddan, and sister of the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell Brown, of Liverpool. 

Aged 63, Charles Biggs Calmady, esq. of Lang- 
don Hall, Devonshire. He was the son ang heir 
of Admiral Charles Holmes Everett, who, having 
married the heiress of the very ancient Devonshire 
family of Calmady, assumed that name by act of 
parliament, and died in 1807. He married in 1816 
Emily, eldest daughter of William Greenwood, 
esq. of Brookwood, Shropshire. That lady died 
only four days before him, on the Ist Jan.; leaving 
issue, Vincent-Pollexfen, his son and heir, born in 
1825, and four daughters. 

At Camden Town, George Robert Gell, esq. son 
of the late Lieut. and Adj. Gell, H.E.I.C.S. 

At East Brixton, aged 72, Fanny, relict of Pel- 
ham Thomas Maitland, esq. of Kennington. 

At Heathery Haugh, Moffatt, Dumfriessh. Jane, 
widow of Robert Tod, esq. 

At Skelton Castle, Yorkshire, aged 80, the Hon. 
Charlotte Wharton, widow of the Rev. William 
Wharton, Vicar of Gilling, near Richmond, and 
aunt to the Earl of Zetland. She was the second 
daughter of Thomas first Lord Dundas, by Lady 
Charlotte Wentworth, sister to William Earl Fitz- 
bg 3 Was married in 1808, and left a widow in 

Jan. 6. At Lambeth, aged 88, Miss Mary Ann 
Billington, fourth dau. of Robert Billington, esq. 
formerly of Exeter. 

_ Aged 66, John Chippendale, esq. of Stoke New- 
ington, eldest son of the late John Chippindale, 
esq. of Hillingdon Lodge. near Uxbridge. 

At Notting-hill, Flora-Sophia-Emma, wife of 
Col. C. Cooke Yarborough, 91st Regt. 

At Seighford Hall, aged 81, Francis Eld, esq. & 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for Staffordshire. 
His family had been seated at Seighford from the 
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reign of Elizabeth, and he succeeded his father in 
1817. He has left a numerous family. 

Aged 54, Elizabeth-Kyd, eldest dau. of the late 
Hon. J. B. Skeete, President of Barbados, and wife 
of the Rev. Edward Eliot, Vicar of Norton Bavant, 
Wilts, and formerly Archdeacon of Barbados. 

At Bayswater, aged 70, Commander John Jack- 
son, R.N. He entered the service in 1797 on board 
the Veteran 64, and was present in the action off 
Copenhagen in 1801. He afterwards served for 
more than ten years in the West Indies, and was 
in the Centaur 74 at the reduction of St. Lucie in 
1803. In Jan. 1806 he was appointed acting Lieu- 
tenant in command of the Mozambique 14, in which 
he was confirmed Lieutenant by commission dated 
16 June, 1808. In 1813 he was appointed to com- 
mand the Sprightly cutter ; in 1814 to the Spencer 
74; in the same year to command the Lawrence 
schooner; and in 1815 the Whiting. He went on 
half-pay in 1816, was employed in the Coast Guard 
in 1835 and 1836, and in 1845 accepted the rank 
of retired Commander. 

At Tewkesbury, William Henry Longmore, esq. 
late of Westbourne-grove, Kensington, and for- 
merly of 47th Regt. 

Aged 83, the widow of Robert Partridge, esq. 
late of Shelly Hall, 

At Fareham, Hants, aged 72, Miss Char. Paddon. 

At Paynetts, Goudhurst, the house of her sister, 
Miss Stanger, aged 76, Miss Ann Smithe. 

At West Brixton, William Thorowgood, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Mugginton, Derbyshire, aged 91, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rey. Alexander Barker, of 
Clown. 

Before Sebastopol, of low fever, Lieut. Montagu 
Wigley Bell, 28th Regt. youngest son of Major- 
Gen. Bell, Kempsey, Wore. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 55, Renato Boom, 
esq. Spanish Vice-Consul at that town. 

At Ramsgate, Mary-Rachel, wife of John Brench- 
ley, esq. of Wombwell Hall, Northfleet. 

At Pistoia, Tuscany, Emilia, wife of Major 
Charters, R.A. . 

At Lowestoft, Mary, relict of the Rev. Robert 
Davers, of Bradtield St. George, Suffolk. 

At Constantinople, of apoplectic congestion, con- 
tracted by wet and cold, aged 18, Charles James 
Dobree, Midshipman of H.M.S. Albion, son of Com- 
missary-General Dobree. 

Edward Fuller, esq. of Barbados, second son of 
Lieut.-Colonel Fuller, C.B. 

At Offham, Kent, at the residence of her son, 
aged 71, Ann-Russell, widow of Thomas Hutchin- 
son, esq. 

At Brighton, at her son-in-law’s W. D. Seymour, 
esq. M.P., Emilia, relict of the Rev. Brackley C. 
Kennett, Rector of East Ilsley, Berks, youngest 
dau. of late Rev. H. Vaughan, of Tretwr, Brecon. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 40, Lady Anna-Maria- 
Charlotte-Wyndham, wife of Wm. Johnson Mon- 
sell, esq. M.P. for co. Limerick, and sister to the 
Earl of Dunraven. She was the only daughter of 
Wyndham-Henry the second Earl, by Caroline, 
dau. and heir of Thomas Wyndham, esq. of Dun- 
raven castle, co. Glam. and was married in 1836. 

At Goudhurst, aged 56, Mary, wife of S. New- 
ington, esq. 

Of small-pox, in the Naval Hospital, Constanti- 
nople, aged 39, Lieut. Charles Nolloth, of H.M.S. 
Albion, son of John Nolloth, esq.of Peckham. He 
served nineteen years at sea, and throughout the 
war in China as Mate. In 1845, while serving in 
the Daedalus on the coast of Borneo, he was en- 
gaged in the affair of Brunic, and served on shore 
in command of a boat at the destruction of the 
batteries and stockades in Maloodoo Bay, which 
services were gazetted, and his Lieutenant’s com- 
mission was dated from that action. He remained 
on foreign service until 1849, when the Ringdove, 
of which he was First Lieutenant, was paid off. 
In 1852 he was appointed to the Albion, and was 
senior Lieutenant on board in the attack on the 
defences of Sebastopol. 

At St. Andrew’s, John Argyll Robertson, M.D, 
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F.R.S.E. late President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

At the residence of her son, Upper Baker-st. 
Regent’s Park, aged 70, Esther, widow of Peter 
Wright Wetherhead, esq. late of Walthamstow. 

Jan.8. At Constantinople, of cholera, aged 33, 
Edward Bourne, esq. Secretary of the African 
Steam Navigation Company. 

In London, Capt. Wm. James Downes, of Letton 
Court, Heref. Capt. half-pay, 11th Hussars, and 
formerly of the 3d Light Dragoons. He entered 
the service in 1826, and was placed on half-pay 
in 1838. 

At Edinburgh, Agnes-Willis, elder dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Grant, of St. Mary’s. 

Mr. George Miles, bookseller ; elected a livery- 
man of the Company of Stationers in 1849. He 
was one of the sons of John Miles, esq. of West 
End, Hampstead ; and was a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. wholesale 
booksellers in Paternoster-row. 

At Lavagoreen, Drogheda, Capt. O’Brien, for 
many years barrack-master of that town. 

Maria-Catherine, widow of Capt. H. W. Parish, 
Royal Horse Art. and dau. of the late Gen. Duncan 
Drummond, Royal Art. 

In Germany, aged 16, Laura, fourth dau. of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, M.P. 

Aged 63, Mrs. Price, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Price, of Montacute. 

At Lymington, aged 54, William Royle, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Birkenhead, Isaac Gabriel Swainson, esq. late 
Collector of H.M.’s Customs, Kingston, Jamaica, 
eldest son of the late J. T. Swainson, esq. formerly 
Secretary to the Board of Customs, London. 

At Bonn, on the Rhine, aged 23, Edmund- 
Lovell, eldest son of Chas. C. Whiteford, esq. of 
Thornhill, Plymouth. 

Jan.9. Ellen, wife of Alexander Bell, esq. of 
Highbury: crescent. 

At Buckland, Portsea, aged 30, Ann-Sophia- 
Vealle, wife of Joseph Bull, esq. surgeon of the 
Portsea Island Workhouse. 

At Exeter, aged 66, Capt. John Brutton, Royal 
Marines. 

In Lowndes-sq. aged 77, Mrs. Carr. 

At Reading, aged 75, Sarah, wife of William 
Corbett, esq. 

At Brighton, Richard Carter, esq. late of Craw- 
ford-st. 

In Halsey-terrace, Sloane-st. aged 69, Alexander 
Comrie, esq. land surveyor, late of Buckingham- 
st. Adelphi. 

At Gillygate, York, Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late Rey. William Dealtry, Rector of Wigginton, 
Yorkshire, and Preb. of Southwell. 

At Wootton House, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow 
of Capt. Hood, who was killed in the action be- 
tween the Mars and l’Hercule, in 1798. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 7, Agnes-Rosa, dau. of 
Major-Gen. James, H.E.1.C. 5. 

Mary-Sophia, wife of Kingsmill Grove Key, esq. 
of Wandsworth, eldest son of Alderman Sir John 
Key, Bart. She was the 2d dau. of G. H. Hahn, 
esq. of Wandsworth, and was married in 1842. 

At Newport, aged 16, Charles - Willoughby, 
youngest son of Major J. z Lowis, B.N.I. 

At Gosport, aged 82, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Meredith, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Beckenham, Kent, aged 73, Ca- 
therine-Ann, wife of Neville Browne, esq. Senior 
Marshal of the city of London. 

At Carlton-hill, St. John’s-wood, aged 38, Bed- 

font Fagg, esq. 
At Southsea, Portsmouth, aged 60, John Fowler, 
esq. eldest son of the late Thomas Fowler, esq. of 
Gunton Hall, Suffolk. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 29, Olive, only dau. of George 


ks, esq. 

At Redisham Hall, Amelia Susan Harriett, 
widow of John Garden, esq. and youngest dau. of 
the Rev. John Lewis, of Gillingham, Norfolk. 

In Upper Harley-st. aged 11, Bertha-Frances, 
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dau. of the Rey. Thomas and Lady Caroline 
Garnier. 


At St. Nicholas House, York, aged 89, Thos. 
Johnson, esq. late of Pocklington. 

At Herringfleet, aged 77, Louisa-Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late George Leathes, esq. of Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

At Bath, Julia- Henrietta, wife of Captain 
Oates. 

At Brighton, Caroline, widow of Major-Gen. 
James Power, R.Art. and eldest pus of the late 
Henry Browne, esq. of Portland-pl 

At Landguard Fort, the wife of Capt. R. P. Rad- 
cliffe, R.Art. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 38, Lieut. Charles 
H. Skinner. 

At Broadhempston, aged 84, Josepha-Rosetta, 
widow of John Tozer, esq. and previously relict of 
Major Clark, of Topsham. 

At Penpont, Maria, widow of Penr y Williams, 
esq. Lord Lieut. co. Brecon. 

At Clapham, aged 27, William Edw. Wing, esq. 
F.L.S. Secretary of the Entomological Society. 
As a draughtsman and lithographer he was 
highly esteemed ; and as specimens of his labours 
may be mentioned the plates in Miss Catlow’s 
Popular British Entomology, Miss Roberts’s Po- 
pular History of Mollusca, Mr. Stanton’s Insecta 
Britannica, and in the admirable representations 
of Crustacea in the Zoology of the Voyage of the 
Samarang. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 72, Robert Wood- 
cock, esq. 

Jan. \1. At Teston, aged 81, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Acton, esq. late of Ipswich. 

At Harperfield, co. Lanark, John Daniel Col- 
lyer, esq. second son of the late Daniel Collyer, 
esq. of Necton Lodge, Norfolk. 

Eliza, wife of Richard Critchett, esq. of Brighton. 

At the priory, Maidstone, aged 74, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Day, esq. M.D. 

At Cheltenham, aged 42, Capt. John Erskine, 
late of 17th Regt. third son of the late Col. Ers- 
kine, C.B. 48th Regt. and nephew of the late Mar- 
quess of Winchester. 

At Liverpool, William Hawker, esq. M.D. for- 
merly of South Audley-st. London. 

At Bedford, Alice-Georgiana, wife of Frederick 
Hogge, esq. of Clifton, Beds, and youngest dau. of 
the late Tomkyns Dew, esq. of Whitney Court, 
Herefordshire. 

At his seat, Durrant House, in Northam, aged 
73, James Smith Ley, esq. 

At Cookham, aged 53, George Ralph Leycester, 
esq. eldest son of the late George Hanmer Ley- 
cester, esq. of White Place, Berks. 

Aged 33, Anne-Isabella, wife of the Rev. L 
Miles, Rector of Willoughby Waterless. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 48, Anne-Mary, 
wife of William Pepper, esq. eldest dau. of John 
Chennell, esq. Park House, Tenterden. 

At the residence of his brother, St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, Templer Frederick Sinclair, esq. of Lyb- 
ster, Caithness-shire, and Deputy-Lieut. of that 
county. He had for some years filled the situa- 
tion of barrack-master at the Exeter station. 

At Weymouth, aged 72, Capt. Chas. Bryan Tar- 
butt, late of the Hon. East India Company’s Mari- 
time Service. 

Jan. 12. At Eastry Court, Kent, aged 81, Wil- 
liam Bridger, esq. 

At Morrison’s Hotel, aged 19, the Hon. Zoe 
Anne Butler, last surviving child of Pierce So- 
merset Viscount Mountgarrett, having survived 
her younger sister only eight months. 

At North Witham, aged 76, Laura, relict of S. 
J. Charlesworth, esq. 

Aged 59, John Petty Gillespie, esq. of Camber- 
well, and of the Royal Exchange Assurance. 

At Lewes, aged 65, Henry Greenhill, esq. 

At Kingsbridge, aged 35, G. R. Harris, esq. se- 
cond surviving son of the late T. Harris, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Hawkshead, near Windermere, aged 69, Ca- 
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therine, wife of Dr. Hickie, Master of Archbishop 
Sandys’ Grammar School. 

At Plymouth, aged 76, the widow of Lieut. 
Marshall Hoyles, R.N. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 66, George Roe, 
esq. M.D., R.N. 

Jan. 13. At Burgh Hall, Norfolk, the residence 
of her son Francis L’Estrange Astley, esq. aged 
87, Hester, widow of Sir Jacob Henry Astley, of 
Melton Constable, co. Norfolk, Bart. She was the 
youngest dau. and coheir of Samuel Browne, esq. 
of King’s Lynn, was married in 1789, and left a 
widow in 1811, having had issue a very numer- 
ous family, of whom the present Lord Hastings, 
the gentleman above mentioned, and four daugh- 
ters are the survivors. 

At Bridgetown, Totnes, aged 72, the wife of W. 
J. W. Bastard, esq. 

In St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, Mrs. Brereton. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 69, Sarah-Ann, wife of the 
Rey. T. Curteis, Rector of that parish. 

At Croydon, aged 23, Ellen-Jemima, fourth dau. 
of the late John Jackson, esq. East Dulwich. 

In Lansdowne-place, aged 19, Frances-Howe, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Darell Jago, R.Art. 

At Sunning-hill, Berks, Lieut. Francis Jefferson, 
R.N. He entered the service in 1797, and served 
for fifteen years on full pay. He was made Lieu- 
tenant in 1807. As first of the Cadmus 10 he dis- 
tinguished himself in 1809 and 1810 in the opera- 
tions on the coast of Spain. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed agent for Transports afloat, which situa- 
tion he held for several years. In 1836 he was 
appointed commander of her Majesty’s yachts on 
Virginia Water. 

In Weymouth-st. Portland-pl. Jane Lane, last 
surviving dau. of the late William Lane, esq. of 
Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

Charlotte-Jane, wife of Majthew Marshall, esq. 
Cashier of the Bank of England. 

At Bath, aged 61, Hector Rose, esq. late of 
H.E.1.C.’s Maritime Service, and Justice of the 
Peace for Hants, Middlesex, and Westminster. 

Aged 33, John Sunter Templer, eldest son of 
the Rev. John Templer, Rector of Teigngrace. 

At Prickwillow, near Ely, aged 87, Mr. Mark 
Willson, farmer. He was looked upon asthe father 
of the Fens; and at the time of his death it was 
calculated that he was the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather of more than 200 children, living 
in the Fens and in America. lle was buried at 
Ely. 
Jan. 14. In Gloucester-square, Lady Arthur, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir George 
Arthur, Bart. who died in Sept. last (see his me- 
moir in our Dec. number, p. 623). She was the 
dau. of Major-Gen. Sir John Fred. Sigismund 
Smith, K.C.H. 

At Clifton, aged 77, Lady Louisa Bourke, last 
surviving dau. of Joseph-Deane 3d Earl of Mayo. 

At Launceston, aged 63, the wife of Richard 
Dingley, esq. banker. ‘ 

At Hexham, aged 77, Thomas Gibson, esq. for- 
merly of Newcastle. 

At the vicarage, Much Marcle, Heref. aged 79, 
Ann, widow of Abraham Cumberbatch Sober, esq. 
Capt. Ist Dragoon Guards, dau. of the late Thomas 
Kemp, esq. M.P. for Lewes, by Anne Read, heiress 
of Brookland. She was married first to the Rev. 
George Bythesea, Rector of Ightham, Kent. 

At Ulverstone, Lanc. aged 67, Margaret, relict 
of John Woodburne, esq. ; also, the same day and 
place, aged 27, Mary-Ann, wife of Thomas Wood- 
burne, esq. solicitor. 

Jan. 15. At Stoke Golding, Leic. aged 76, Eli- 
zabeth-Mary, widow of Dudley Baxter, esq. of 
Atherstone. 

In Dalyston, co. Galway, aged 80, Charles Far- 
rell, esq. M.D. and J.P. late Inspector-General of 
Military Hospitals. 

At Usan, Forfarshire, aged 97, George Keith, 
esq. of Usan. 

At Tulse-hill, Thomas Lingham, esq. wine 
merchant. 
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At Gosport, aged 79, Mary-Ann, relict of W. H. 
Lys, esq. surgeon to the Forces. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 75, John Mallet, esq. 

At Brighton, Sophia, wife of Chas. G. Phillips, 
Comm. R.N. late of H.M.S. Polyphemus. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 84, John Preston, esq. 

In the College, Doctors’-commons, aged 94, Mrs. 
Pritchard, Sen. 

Aged 57, Mr. William Steains, for 30 years Mas- 
ter of the Blue Coat School, Westminster. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 13, Florence-Alex- 
ander, sixth and youngest dau. of the late Major 
Henry Maxwell Wainwright, formerly of the 47th 
Regt. having survived her mother only three 
months. 

Jan. i6. At Findon, Sussex, aged 66, John 
Baker, esq. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 64, Mary, relict of 
Joseph Thomas Beauvais, esq. 

‘ At Richmond, Surrey, aged 85, Richard Bes- 
ey, esq. 

_ In Dublin, Caroline-Susan, wife of Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, Bart. M.P. Her noble conduct at the 
period of the famine of 1846-7 will be recollected 
as long as the remembrance of that visitation shall 
endure among the people of Sligo; and its men- 
tion now is the truest and simplest tribute that 
can be offered to her memory. She was the 2d dau. 
of the late Thomas Goold, esq. Master of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland ; sister to the Countess of 
Dunraven, and to the late Wyndham Goold, esq. 
M.P. of whom a memoir was given in our last 
number, p. 195. She became the second wife of 
Sir R. G. Booth in 1830. 

Suddenly, in the street, whilst walking to the 
North-Western railway, Ralph Carr, esq. of Pinner, 
and York-terrace, Regent’s Park, a magistrate 
for Middlesex. 

At Tiverton, Richard Parish Chapman, fifth 
and youngest son of the late F. J. Chapman, esq. 
of H.M. Ordnance, and of North Hyde, Mid- 
dlesex. 4 

At Kensington, Fanny, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
Andrew Clarke, K.H. Governor of Western Aus- 
tralia. 

At the rectory, Earnly, Sussex, aged 38, Eliza- 
beth-Eleanor, wife of the Rev. George Cornwall. 

At Maryland Point, Stratford, Essex, aged 69, 
Miss Lucy Elizabeth Dames. 

At New-cross, Hatcham, aged 75, Louisa, relict 
of John Thomas Elyas, esq. of Bromley, Kent. 

At Everton, near Liverpool, aged 74, Edward 
Gibbon, esq. 

At Walmer, aged 82, Duncan McArthur, esq. 
M.D.C.B., F.L.S., late Physician to the Fleet, and 
for many years Physician to the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Deal. 

At her brother’s, Leicester-sq. Margaret Whar- 
ton Nind, third dau. of the late Capt. Nind, R.N. 

At Andover, aged 86, Miss Mary Noyes. 

At Stamford-hill, Harriet, third dau. of the late 
Rev. Wm. Reece, F.S.A. Rector of Colwall, Heref. 

At Fulham, aged 56, Count Henry, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Count Henry LV. Reuss-Koestritz. 

At Hackney, aged 80, Elizabeth Odell Shaw, re- 
lict of Lieut. Thos. Gibbon Shaw, R.N. 

In Brompton, aged 66, Tace-Davey, the wife of 
William Theed, esq. of Hilton, Hunts, relict of 
George Goodman Hewett, esq. of Hilton. 

At Torrington, aged 80, Susanna, relict of 
Thomas Wills, esq. 

Jan. 17. In Montagu-sq. Eliza-Camilla, wife of 
James Clay, esq. 

At Willesborough, near Ashford, aged 24, Fre- 
derick Collins, esq. youngest son of the late Wm. 
Collins, esq. Lavender-hill, Wandsworth-road. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, Christian, wife of Henry 
Corke, esq. formerly of Stanley Hall, Glouc. 

At Whitby, aged 72, Elizabeth, widow of Christo- 
pher Coulson, esq. 

At Cameron House, Dumbartonshire, in conse- 
quence of her clothes taking fire, Louisa Leslie 
Cumming, eldest dau. of the late Alexander Cum- 
ming, esq. of Logie, Morayshire. 
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Aged 66, Richard Edmonds, esq. of Hatcham, 
Surrey. 

At Colinshays, Somerset, aged 65, Mary-Char- 
lotte, relict of the Rev. John Dampier, of that 
place. She was the only child of the late Rev. 
Charles Digby, Canon of Wells, and Rector of Kil- 
mington, Wilts (brother to Henry first Earl Digby), 
by Priscilla, dau. of Wm. Mellior, esq. of Castle 
Carey. She was married in 1810, and left a widow 
in 1841. 

In Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, aged 16, 
Helen, eldest child of Major W. Hamilton, late of 
Madras Cav. 

At Greenwich, aged 68, Michael Chapman Har- 
rison, esq. 

Aged 21, Margaret-Meek, wife of Mr. Alfred 
James, of Bermondsey-st. Southwark, eldest and 
only surviving dau. of the late D. Nickinson, soli- 
citor, of Coleman-st. City, and Mrs. Assender, of 
Dane Hill, Sussex, granddau. of the late James 
Meek, esq. 

At Barnstaple, aged 80, W. Langdon, esq. late 
of Heanton. 

At Guildford, aged 69, Margaret, relict of James 
Milligan, esq. M.D., R.N. 

At Hastings, Janet, wife of Frederick North, 
esq. M.P. of that place, and Rougham in Norfolk, 
and dau. of the late Sir John Majoribanks, Bart. 
of the Lees, Berwickshire, formerly M.P. for 
that county. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 87, Mrs. Sophia Rivas. 

At Clifton, aged 71, John Sawer, esq. late of 
Exeter. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 77, John Sewell, esq. late 
of Upper Thames-st. 

Jan, 18. At Camberwell, aged 98, Mr. Joseph 
Barker, formerly a merchant at Rotterdam. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Cruickshank, esq. of 
Keithock, Forfarshire. 

At Oakington, aged 91, Miss Martha Day. 

At Ripon, aged 46, Edwin Ilirst, esq. solicitor, 
grandson of the late Godfrey Hirst, esq. Northal- 
lerton. 

At Battersea, aged 68, Wm. Edw. Long, esq. 

Aged 72, Mary McGee, mother of James McGee, 
esq. of Marine-square, Brighton. 

Aged 78, Letitia, wife of Christopher Richardson, 
esq. J.P. of Field House, Whitby, Yorkshire, and 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Henry Rudyerd, K.E. 

At Whitehill House, Newton-Bushel, William 
Henry Storey, esq. He was many years a guardian 
of the poor for the parish of Highweek, and Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee of the Board. 

At Plymouth, aged 22, John Edward Westropp 
Scott, Lieut. R.M. on the retired list. 

At Brighton, aged 89, Lucy-Mary, relict of 
Richard Lemmon Whichelo, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Brompton, aged 66, William Henry 
Angelo, esq. 

At Eastry Court, Kent, aged 81, William 
Bridger, esq. 

At Avondale, Stirlingsh. Miss Anne Burnet. 

Aged 62, W. Burrows, esq. of Chelmsford. 

Maria, wife of John Freer, esq. of Mancetter 
Grounds, near Atherstone. 

At Uffeulme, aged 75, William Furze, sen. esq. 
many years proprietor of the Uffculme Brewery. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 68, John Gayler, esq. 

At Scalford vicarage, Melton Mowbray, aged 24, 
the wife of the Rev. Walter Hamilton. 

At Knutsford, Cheshire, aged 88, Peter Holland, 
esq. father of Sir Henry Holland, of Lower Brook-st. 

At Lingwood Lodge, Norfolk, aged 23, Jane- 
Mary, wife of Major Hoste, R.A. 

Aged 71, Paul Millard, esq. of Camden Town, 
and late of Clapham-common, Surrey. 

At Skelton in Cleveland, in his 107th year, Mr. 
James Moon. He occupied and managed a small 
farm by his own labour until he was 100 years 
of age. 

At Stonehouse, Harriet, second dau. of John 
Hartnell Moore, esq. of Cadeleigh Court, Devon. 

At Kensington Palace-gardens, aged 80, Samuel 
Needham, esq. 
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At Newton, near Middlewich, at her brother-in 
law Archdeacon Wood’s, Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late John Nugent, esq. of Clay-hill, Epsom. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, aged 54, Thomas Pid- 
docke, esq. 

Aged 14, Anna, fourth dau. of William Robinson, 
esq. Shenfield-place, Essex. 

At Brighton, aged 77, the Most Noble Harriet 
Duchess dowager of Roxburghe. She was the 
daughter of Benj. Charlwood, esq. of Windlesham, 
Surrey ; became second wife of the late Duke of 
Roxburghe in 1807, and had by him an only child, 
James-Henry, the present Duke. Her Grace was 
left a widow in 1823, and married secondly, in 
1826, Lieut.-Colonel Walter Frederick O'Reilly, 
C.. younger brother to the late William O'Reilly, 
esq. of Knock Abbey Castle, co. Louth. She was 
left a second time a widow in March 1844, 

In Stanhope-st. Regent’s Park, aged 78, Major 
William Downes Spooner, late of 2d Drag. Guards. 

Aged 87, Lady Murray Threipland, of Fingask. 
She was the dau. of Wm. Scott Kerr, esq. of Chatto, 
widow of Sir Patrick Murray Threipland, the third 
Baronet, who died in 1837, and mother of Sir 
Patrick the present Baronet. 

At Camberwell, aged 60, Eleanor, fourth dau. 
of the late Lieut. Robert Warren, of Guernsey. 

At Spondon, aged 72, Eleanora-Charlotte, fourth 
dau. of Sir Wm. Earle Welby, Bart. the lst Bart. 

At Garvald House, Peeblesshire, Mrs. Marion 
Hunter, widow of John Allen Woddrop, esq. of 
Dalmarnock and Elsrickle, and dau. of the late 
Robert Hunter, esq. of Kirkland. 

John Wright, esq. formerly of Belsize Park, 
Hampstead, and for many years head of the bank- 
ing-house of Wright and Co. Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, and youngest son of the late Anthony Wright, 
esq. of Wealdside, Essex. 

At Skelton in Cleyeland, aged 90, Mrs. Rebecca 
Young. 

Jan. 20. At Brighton, aged 76, Elizabeth- 
Frances, widow of Thomas Borradaile, esq. of 
Streatham-common. 

At Kensington, Miss Bovill, dau. of the late 
Benjamin Bovill, esq. of the Plat House, Putney. 

At Gainsborough, aged 38, Bennet Brackenbury, 
esq. eldest son of the late T. C. Brackenbury, esq. 
of Sausthorpe. 

At Birmingham, aged 73, Henry Christian, esq. 
late of Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. 

At the Hollies, Keswick, Miss Hariet Dunlop, of 
Tlousehill. 

At Hampton-wick, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Fred. Durant, esq. 

At Lymington, aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Fluder, esq. 

Aged 72, William Glegg Gover, esq. of Chester- 
sq. Pimlico. 

At Beaconsfield, aged 89, Rebekah, relict of 
James Hall, esq. of Montagu-st. Russell-sq. 

At Stoke, Devonport, George Harrold, esq. of 
Birmingham, merchant. 

At Menadew, Tintagel, Cornwall, aged 68, 
Francis Henwood, esq. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 79, Henry Holland, esq. 

At Breamore House, Hants, aged 73, Maria Lady 
Hulse, relict of Sir Charles Hulse, Bart., who died 
on the 25th Oct. last (see his memoir in our last 
volume, p, 623). She was the 2d dau. of the late 
John Buller, esq. Lord of the Treasury, by Anne, 
sister to Sir William Lemon, Bart. M.P. for Corn- 
wall, and was married in 1808. 

At Gesyns, Wickhambrook, aged 64, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. S. Johnson, and dau. of the 
late N. W. Bromley, esq. of Bansficld Hall. 

At Hackney, aged 76, Samuel Large, esq. 

At Kensington-gate, aged 32, Benjamin Auber 
Leach, esq. of the Fast India House. 

At Monk Sherborne, Hants, aged 76, Anne, dau. 
of the late John Loveday, of Williamscote, Oxon, 
D.C.L., by Anne, dau. and heiress of Wm. Taylor 
Loder, esq. of Williamscote. 

At Cluny Castle, Inverness-shire, aged 82, Mrs. 
Macpherson, sen. of Cluny Macpherson, She was 
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Catharine, youngest daughter of Sir Ewen Came- 
ron, of Fassfern, Bart. was married in 1798 to the 
late Duncan Macpherson of Cluny, Lieut.-Colonel 
3d Guards, and left a widow in 1817; having had 
issue four sons and four daughters. 

At the parsonage, Upton Gray, Hants, Oroolong- 
Frances, wife of the Rev. Henry Rookin. 

At Scutari, Alex. Struthers, M.D. acting Assistant 
Surgeon, youngest son of the late Alex. Struthers, 
esq. of Brucefield, Dunfermline. 

At Bridgwater, aged 80, Elizabeth, widow of 
John William Trevor, esq. 

Aged-26, Horace-Andrew, only son of Francis 
Walpole, esq. of Eaton-sq. by Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Thomas Andrew Knight, esq. of Downton 
castle, co. Hereford. 

Jan. 2\. At Hull, suddenly, whilst in the act 
of commencing divine service in Waltham-street 
chapel, aged 60, the Rev. Joseph Beaumont, in the 
42d year of his ministry, one of the most popular 
ministers of the Wesleyan Church. 

At Brixton-rise, aged 75, Anne, widow of John 
Capes, esq. of Camberwell. 

In Exmouth, at the residence of her son, Mr. 
J. Carter, chemist, aged 91, Elizabeth, relict of 
Edward Carter, esq. solicitor, &c. of Honiton. 

At Bath, aged 53, Ellen-Maria, widow of Bazett 
Doveton, esq. of the Bombay Civil Service. 

In Dublin, Major James Fleming, brother of 
Lieut.-Gen. Fleming, C.B., Commanding Lime- 
rick District. 

At Calton, Derb. aged 35, Commander Frede- 
rick Wilmot Horton, R.N. He entered the navy in 
1832, passed his examination in 1838, obtained his 
commission in 1839, and was successively ap- 
pointed to the Jaseur 16, Endymion 44, and Dido 
18; and was promoted to Commander 1844, for 
his services against the pirates of Borneo. In Feb. 
1846 he was appointed to the Cygnet 6, on the 
African station, when he moved in the following 
April to the Kingfisher 12. He paid off the latter 
vessel in July 1848. 

At Whitby, aged 53, Emma, third dau. of the 
late Thomas Hunter, esq. 

Aged 62, Francis-Anne, wife of John Ledger, 
esq. of St. John’s, Southwark, and the Rookery, 
Shooter’s Hill. 

At Plymouth, Agnes-Ielling, widow of John 
Hamlyn Luscombe, esq. of Plymouth, surgeon, 
dau. of the late John Teed, esq. of Plymouth, M.P. 

At Chelsea, the widow of James Malcolm, esq. 
and ‘sister of the late Major-Gen. Ready, Lieut.- 
Gov. of the Isle of Man. 

At Dalston, aged 72, David Nash, esq. 

At Canterbury, aged 69, Sarah, relict of Thos. 
Neame, esq. 

In Davies-st. aged 66, Miss Osborne. 

At Rothley, Leic. aged 69, Wm. Sturges, gent. 
formerly of Leicester. 

Jan. 22. In Cambridge-sq. Hyde-park, aged 
67, William Houghton Allen, esq. of Leadenhall-st. 
bookseller, and of Sevenoaks, Kent. 

At Peckham, aged 69, Charles Thomas Court, 
esq. many years Accountant-general of the Gene- 
ral Post-office. 

At Bridge of Allan, uear Stirling, Robert Kellie 
om gas esq. of Edinburgh, and late of Birming- 

Mam. 

Tn Blanford-sq. Regent’s-park, aged 62, James 
Farrell, esq. 

At Bath, Charlotte, widow of Win. Foskett, esq. 
only surviving child of Samuel Mitford, esq. for- 
merly of Exeter, 

At Park-road, Upper Holloway, Mr. W. 8. 
Foster, of the Stock Exchange. 

At Bath, aged 75, Eleanor, last surviving dau. 
of the late Thomas Hough, esq. of Easthorpe, Leic. 

At Turnham-green, Miss Elizabeth Kramer. 

At Stogumber, Somerset, aged 70, John South- 
comb Ling, esq. 

At Stratford-green, aged 85, Mrs. Isabella Lowe. 

At Stoke, Capt. Henry Dickson Parker, R.N. 
He entered the service in 1794, on board the 
Stately 64, and served for nineteen years on full 
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pay. He was present at the reduction of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the capture of Ceylon, and the sur- 
render of the Dutch squadron in Saldanha bay. 
He was acting Lieutenant of the Pegasus at the 
landing in Aboukir bay in 1801, and received his 
commission in 1803. From 1811 to 1814 he had 
charge of signal stations in Essex and Kent. He 
accepted the rank of retired Commander in 1836, 
and was promoted toretired Rear-Admiral in 1846. 

At Croydon, aged 75, John Russell, esq. 

At Tulse-hill, aged 80, William Walter, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 67, Joseph Windle, esq. 

Jan. 23. Aged 73, John Amos, esq. of Hackney. 

Aged 54, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Hamilton Arnold, of Clifton. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 27, Lient. William 
Hunter Blair, late Royal Horse Art., son of Sir D. 
Hunter Blair, Bart. 

Aged 55, Henry Carew, esq. of Ayshford, Sid- 
mouth, 

At Laughton Vicarage, aged 80, Thomas Charl- 
ton, esq. formerly of Loose, near Maidstone. 

In Regent-sq. aged 9!, Mrs. Sophia Coates, for- 
merly of Windsor. 

At Ilfracombe, Rear-Admiral Edward Augustus 
Down. He was the son of a Lieut. R.N. and en- 
tered the service in 1793, on board the Prince 98. 
In 1794 he served in Lord Howe’s actions in the 
Barfleur; and in 1797, when in the Excellent 74, 
was wounded in Sir John Jervis’s victory over the 
Spanish fieet. He was made Lieutenant 1798, in 
the Santa Dorothea 36; and Commander in 1805, 
He was subsequently appointed to the Wellington 
and Adelphi armed ships, the Bittern 18, and 
Redwing 18. In the last he captured, in 1817, 
El Verga del Rosario, a Spanish privateer of 2 
guns, and in 1811 La Victorieuse, a French pri- 
vateer of 4 guns. He was posted in 1812, and 
advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral in 1846. 
He was for many years afflicted with blindness, 
and was admitted to the out-pension of Greenwich 
Hospital in 1828. He married, in 1815, Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Adm. Philip Patton, sometime a 
Lord of the Admiralty, and had issue six children. 

At Highgate, Sarah Ann, widow of Joseph 
Drake, esq. of that place. F 

At Edenbridge, aged 86, Miss Emery. 

In Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 74, 
Thomas French, esq. 

At Belmont, Lyme Regis, at a very advanced 
age, Mrs. Fewtrell, dau. of the late Rev. William 
Speke, of Jordans, Prebendary of Bristol, and 
Rector of Dowlish-Wake, Somerset, and aunt of 
the present Wm. Speke, esq. of Jordans, Som. 

At Rathronan, aged 7, Frances-Anne-Mary, 
eldest child of the Hon. George S. Gough. 

At Diss, aged 74, Anne Manning, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. William Manning, Rector of Diss. 

At Southsea, Major Ferris Charles Robb, late of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Army. 

At Woodside, near Lymington, Hants, aged 87, 
Maryanne, widow of William Rooke, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service, and sister of the late Admiral Sir 
Harry Burrard Neale, Bart. 

At Pinhoe, Devon, aged 54, Clifford Shirreff, 
esq. one of the magistrates of that county. 

At Chiswick, aged 73, John Sich, esq. 

In Sloane-st. Thomas Radclyffe Sidebottom, esq. 
eldest son of the late Alexander Radclyffe Side- 
bottom, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 

At Hetton Hall, Durham, Maria-Forster, wife 
of N. Wood, esq. 

Jan. 24. Aged 54, Dr. Alex. H. Baxter, late of 
H.M.S. Trafalgar. 

At the house of her son George Chapman, esq. 
East Retford, Martha, relict of Thomas Chapman, 
esq. of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire. 

At Bruges, Mrs. Mosnat Harcourt, of Derby-st. 
Westminster, widow of Capt. Harcourt, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Durham, aged 84, George Harle, esq. 

At Norwood Park, Notts, aged 25, Mary-Emily, 
wife of Lord Arthur Edwin Hill, M.P. She was 
the eldest dau. of Sir Richard Sutton, Bart., and 
has left issue a son and a daughter. 
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At St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, aged 13, Lord 
John Montagu Hobart Kerr, brother of the Mar- 
quess of Lothian. 

At Waterloo-villa, Hants, aged 59, Thomas Pel- 
lew Macnamara, esq. R.N. 

In the Club-chambers, Regent-street, John 
Spencer Manning, esq. late Capt. Ist Drag. Guards. 

At Ramsgate, aged 78, Margaret, wife of B. Nind, 
esq. late of Throgmorton-st. and Leytonstone. 

At Portswood, near Southampt. Harriet, widow 
of Alfred Pettet, esq. of Norwich. 

At Eastleigh House, near Bideford, Eliza, relict 
of N. Roberts, esq. of Bidwill, near Exeter, and 
second dau. of the late Alderman Lee, of that city. 

In Westbourne-p]. Hyde ;Park, aged 64, Joseph 
Spencer, esq. 

In Kensington-sq. aged 72, Miss Elizabeth Tho- 
burn. 

At Tenterden, aged 83, Mrs. Harriot Weston. 

At Yolland House, near Swymbridge, aged 54, 
Miss Elizabeth Yeo. 

Jan. 25. At Ashbocking, John Barker, esq. 
M.D. of Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 

At Heavitree, Anna-Henrietta, eldest dau. of the 
late D. A. Bielfeld, esq. 

At Church-Kirk House, near Accrington, Maria- 
Ann, wife of the Rev. J. Birchall, M.A. 

At the residence of the Rev. Morgan Devenish, 
Charminster, aged 85, Mary, relict of E. Bird, esq. 
of Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 

At Clayton, Sussex, aged 79, Hannah, widow of 
James Brogden, esq. M.P. of Clapham and Trim- 
saran, South Wales. 

Aged 82, W. W. Deacon, esq. of Dawlish. 

At Cheltenham, aged 49, Eimily, widow of the 
Rev. Edmund Dewdney, of St. John’s, Portsea. 

Aged 90, Elizabeth, relict of David Dicks, R.N. 


At Spalding, aged 79, Anna-Maria, widow of 
George Maxwell Edmonds, esq. 
At Shoreham, aged 34, William, third son of the 


late S. S. Faulconer, esq. of Henfield-place. 

Aged 27, Mary-Ann, wife of Edmund Howson, 
esq. of Dalston, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Stewart, esq. of Bromley, Middlesex. 

At Goodlingstone, near Swanage, Dorset, aged 
49, Mary, widow of Thomas Hunt, esq. author of 
the ** System for the Cure of Stammering.” 

Vicesimus Knox, of Stratford-pl. London, and 
“late of Writtle House, Essex, esq. bencher of the 
Inner Temple, and Recorder of Saffron Walden. 
He was the son of the Rey. Dr. Vicesimus Knox, 
Head Master of Tunbridge School, and Rector of 
Runwell and Grays, Essex, author of ‘* Moral Es- 
says,” and various other works. The late Mr. 
John George Children the eminent chemist, the 
late Rev. Dr. Dodd, of Penshurst, and the Rev. 
John Mitford, of Benhall, were among his school- 
fellows, and they all retained their early intimacy 
to the last. 

Aged 87, Elizabeth, relict of John Lawton, esq. 
of Leicester. 

At Ottery St. Mary, aged 78, John Ellis Lee, esq. 

At Longstanton St. Michael, aged 69, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Salmon Linton, esq. 

In St. Mark’s-road, St. Heliers, Jersey, Eliza 
Lucy Mason, eldest and only surviving dau. of the 
late Major James Mason, of the 77th Regt. 

At Somersham, aged 73, the Rev. Wm. Orriss, 
for 33 years minister of the Baptist chapel. 

At Clapham, aged 59, Henry Read, esq. 

At Heavitree, aged 89, J. Salter, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 71, John Sawer, esq. late 
of Exeter. 

At Exmouth, aged 63, William Simpson, esq. 
late of Southam. 

At Pennoyre, Brecknock, Eliza-Luther, wife of 
Col. John Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, M.P 

In Mornington-pl. at her son-in-law’s George 
Cruikshank, aged 77, Mrs. E. Widdison, late of 
Islington. 

At Dorchester, aged 78, John Wood, esq. for 
many years a membef of the Town Council. 

At Rydal Mount, aged 84, Dorothy Wordsworth, 
sister to the late Poet. 
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At Grantham, aged 65, Laurence Wyles, esq. 
one of the magistrates of the borough. 

Jan. 26. At Heron Court, Richmond, Surrey, 
the residence of R. Warwick, esq. aged 53, Miss 
Archer. 

Aged 90, Maria, widow of George Burge, esq. of 
Clapton-terrace. 

At Chulmleigh, aged 79, Mr. Thomas Croote, 
conveyancer. 

In Queen’s-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 53, Christo- 
pher Crouch, esq. 

At North Berwick, aged 87, Mrs. George Dal- 
rymple, relict of Col. George Dalrymple, of the 
19th Regt. Her maiden name was Martha Willet 
Miller. She was left a widow in 1804 with two 
sons and four daughters; of whom the second, 
Martha-Willet, is the present Countess of Stair, 
having become the second wife of her cousin the 
present Earl in 1831. 

At Woolston, near Southampton, Maria, relict of 
Andrew Eyre, esq. formerly in the service of the 
Hon. East India Company. 

At Bishopton, near Stratford-on-Avon, aged 59, 
Sarah,wife of E. D. Ford, esq. 

Aged 36, Sarah Anne, youngest dau. of John 
George Fordham, esq. of the Priory, Royston, and 
later on the same day, aged 74, Sarah, wife of 
J. G. Fordham, esq. 

At Westbury House, Hants, aged 58, the Hon. 
Thomas William Gage, only brother of Lord 
Viscount Gage. He married in 1824 Arabella- 
Cecil, dau. of Thos. W. St. Quintin, esq. of Seamp- 
ton Hall, co. York, and by that lady, who died in 
1840, has left issue an only surviving daughter. 
The mortal remains of the lamented gentleman 
were removed from Westbury House to Firle Place, 
for interment in the family vault. 

Aged 79, Mary, widow of Robert Jaques, esq. of 
Easby Abbey, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 

At Islington, Duncan Mackenzie, esq. late sur- 
geon in the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Edinburgh, in his 54th year, Augustus Mait- 
land, esq. writer to the signet, second son of the 
late Sir Alexander Maitland Gibson, Bart. of Clifton 
Hall, co. Mid-Lothian. He married in 1843, Eliza- 
Jane, dau. of the Rev. Wm. Page Richards, LL.D. 
and granddau. of Sir John Strachan, Bart. and 
has left issue. 

At Hartleigh, Buckland-Filleigh, Devonshire, 
aged 84, Joseph Risdon, esq. 

At Newark-upon-Trent, aged 81, Samuel Sketch- 
ley, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 74, Hampton Weeks, esq 

Jan.27. AtChewton Mendip, aged 96, Benjamin 
Batt, esq. 

In Paris, John Edward Blackburn, esq. late of 
the Foreign Office, eldest son of the late E. B. 
Blackburn, esq. Chief Justice in the Mauritius. 

In Edinburgh, Hugh Cheape, esq. M.D. late of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service, Madras 
Presidency. 

At Isleworth House, Middlesex, aged 85, Lady 
Cooper, relict of Sir William Henry Cooper, Bart. 
She was the dau. of John Jones, esq. 

At Great Fulford, aged 76, Florence-Anne, sister 
of the late Baldwin Fulford, esq. 

At Parkgate, Cheshire, ‘aged 31, Mary-Anne, 
widow of Charles Green, esq. and dau. of Col. James 
Henderson, K.H. unattached. 

At Barnstaple, aged 58, Elizabeth-Wood, widow 
of Dr. Harding, of Southmolton. 

At Exeter, Maria-Gist, wife of Thomas Hart, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 72, "Edward Highton, esq. late 
of Leicester. 

At Southampton, aged 80, Elizabeth-Sophia, last 
surviving daughter of the late Joshua Iremonger, 
esq. of Wherwell Priory, Hants. 

At St. Anne’s, Lewes, aged 64, George Molineux, 
esq. the senior partner of the Old Bank. He was 
a native of the town, with which he was thoroughly 
identified, having taken a useful part in every 
public undertaking connected with its prosperity. 
He succeeded his father in the Old Lewes Bank, 
where he for many years took an active and ener- 
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getic part. Of late he devoted himself to his 
magisterial duties and to comparative retire- 
ment. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 86, Mrs. Ann Tnrner. 

At Plaistow, Essex, Eliza, wife of Thomas Wood- 
house, esq. 

Jan. 28. At Berkswell, aged 83, Adjutant Dennis 
Barnes. He joined the army in 1785, served in 
the West Indies for several years during the old 
French war, led the forlorn hope at the storming 
of a strong fort in the island of Guadaloupe, took 
down the French flag and hoisted the English in 
its stead, and at last fell severely wounded, but 
never relinquished the French colours. He was 
rewarded with a commission in 1809. He fought 
as a warrior, and lived as a Christian. 

At Albury, near Guildford, aged 51, Thomas 
Carlyle, esq. of the Scottish bar. 

At Linn House, Hamilton, Douglas, the widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Dods. 

AtCoxleigh, Sherwill, aged 54, Charles Drake, 
esq. brother to the late Capt. R. Hacche Drake, 
R.N. of Braunton. 

At Hastings, Eleanor-Odell, widow of Thomas 
Forder Hawkes, esq. formerly of the Royal Dock- 
yard, Devonport. 

At Hereford, aged 58, William Maddy, esq. late 
of Fairfield Mount, Liverpool. 

Aged 36, Capt. Henry Beresford Melville, late 
of the Bengal Army. 

At Apsley Guise, Beds, Mrs. Thornton, dau. 
of the late Thomas Parker, esq. 

At Uxbridge, aged 87, Duncan Urquhart, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Totness, aged 82, Mrs, Catherine 
Browne. 
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At Bellfield, Weymouth, aged 95, Hannah, relict 
of Charles Buxton, esq. of Bellfield. 

Aged 91, Mrs. Finley, of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Brighton, Mary-Frances, widow of John 
Fitzgerald, esq. of Boulge Hall, Suffolk ; Naseby, 
Northamptonshire; Pendleton, near Manchester, 
and formerly M.P. for Seaford. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s-park, aged 74, Mary, 
wife of John Francis, esq. sculptor. ° 

Aged 79, John Freeth, esq. of Galton Bridge 
House, Smethwick. 

In Kensington-sq. aged 41, Clara-Eliza, wife of 
Joseph Goodeve, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister. 

In Hawley-road, Kentish-town, aged 75, Major 
John Hay, R.M. 

At Edgbaston, aged 73, Caroline, relict of Ro- 
bert Hodgson, esq. and niece of the late George 
Molineux, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

Aged 64, Edward Russell James Howe, esq. of 
Chart Sutton, Kent. 

In Bootham, aged 35, Anne, wife of Geo. Fowler 
Jones, esq. architect, and third dau. of the late 
Wm. Matterson, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Bishop Wearmouth, aged 80, Mary 
Carr, eldest dau. of the late Ralph Carr, esq. of 
Gilling, near Richmond, Yorksh. and grand-dau. 
of the late Mathew Carr, esq. and Mary Dale of 
Ryhope, co. Durham. At her own request she 
was buried in a vault in the churchyard at Seaham. 

Feb. 19. At her residence, Aikhead-low House, 
Cumberland, Agnes, widow of the late Thomas 
Hewitson, esq. eldest dau. of the late John Ross, 
esq. of Dalton, Dumfriesshire, and aunt of Mr. 
John Ross Coulthart, banker, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Lancashire. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
70 3 31 9 25 7 


Fes. 23. 
Rye. Beans. Peas. 


s. d. s. d. s. d. 
45 3 43 1 41 0 


PRICE OF HOPS, Fen. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 14/. 10s. to 167. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 15/. 0s. to 207. 0s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 26. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 47. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 11, 8s.—Clover, 47. 0s. to 5/. 15s, 
SMITHFIELD, Fes. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


4d. to 4s. 10d. 
4d. to 5s. Od. 
2d. to 5s. 4d. 
Od. to4s. 4d. 


Beef ...... eeseee oats 
eee rerree. 
ae. 
Pork eee reece sees 


Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 26. 
Beasts.......+.- 2,901 Calves 41 
Sheep and Lambs 19,880 Pigs 340 


COAL MARKET, Fes. 23. 


Walls Ends, &c. 19s. 0d. to 248. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 18s. Od. to 22s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 56s. 64. Yellow Russia, 56s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From January 26, to February 25, 1855, both inclusive. 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





